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PREFACE 


The want of a comprelu^nsive and systematic liistory of tlie 
rise and progress of the most extensive branch of commerce 
ever known in the annals of mankind and reared up with a 
marvellous tact and tenacity by a body of London merchants 
is to be deeply regretted. The romantic creation of an Empire 
greater than that of ancient Rome, the ext-raordinary magni- 
tude of the Indo-BritLsh trade, the wonderful ramifications 
of British capital in India, the complete monopoly of the 
carrying and shipping trades of the major part of the Orient,- 
the political domination of the British in the two continents 
of Asia and Africa— all demand a serious study of the begin- 
nings of the English relations with the East. The phenomenal 
growth and gigantic dimensions of the Anglo-Oriental trade 
in the nineteenth century have led people to forget the long 
and bitter struggles made by the East India Company to 
build it up. The slow and sluggish course of the trickling 
rill of this trade which has swelled to a mighty stream in the 
present ag^, docs not deserve oblivion. 

The real volume and character of the East India Company’s 
trade and navigation which have so long remained hidden 
from the public view, will form the theme of this work. In 
the greater part of it I have liad no predecessor. The pub- 
lished works of Abbe Rayjial, .^^rson, Bruce, Charles 
D’Avenant., Mill, Milburn, Moreau, Maepherson and Wisset, 
supply only fragmentary evidence for the century and a half 
dealt with in this book. There is a large number of tracts of 
controversial character written by the apologists and op- 
ponents of the Company in the years 1615-25 and 1670-1-710, 
when questions like the monefpoly of the Indian trade by the 
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Company, the export of bullion and the eflVcts of Indian 
imports on English manufactures, formed tlie storm ci;i,tres 
of partisan controversy.' The writers of the second period 
were so much occupied with the bidlion and protection coji- 
troversies in the abstract that there is almost nothing in theiF 
^forks on the I'Xport and im])ort tiaple betw(‘en India and 
Eiigland, and wliatever Jittle there is, has b('en viay much 
marred by tlnur exaggerations and understatements whii^li 
are only too Jiatural in a ])olemic literature. The })eriod of 
hfty-five years from 1025 to 1079 is more or less a blank in 
all these works, and ev('n ladore ajid after this dark period 
the reader’looks in vain for any continuous narration of the 
extent and character of the commercial dealings of the 
English before tluur aetpiisitiou of political power in Bengal. 

The work op(‘ns with a detailed description of the com- 
mercial, industrial and economic conditions of India at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and afterwards traces tlu! 
changes wrought in them by the Anglo-Indian relation during 
the century and a half following. Then an attempt has been 
made to construct a consecutive history of the Indo-British 
trade in all its (‘ssential asp<‘cts. Tlu* structure* has been 
built by collecting data bit by bit from the juiblished and 
manuscript records at tlu* India Oflice*, the British Mus(*um, 
the Public Record Ollka*, and tlu* Board of Customs Library. 

For the detailed survey of tlu* volume, character and 
meclianism of this trade, it has been necessary Jor (he Jird 
time to 

1. Fill up the blank from 1025 to lOiSO rt'garding exports, 
imports and slupjung, as far as it was })ossible to do from the 
existing recfirds. 

2. Compile the annual ret urns of English ex})orts, separately 
both in money and merchandise, from 1051 to 1707, from the 
Letter Books of the Court of J)ir(*ctors of the Fast India 
Company and ot heryccords. 

3-. Make a cf)m])lete list of all the ships that saaled out from 
England for the Indies Iroin 1001 to 1707, and thus s\ipple- 
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• ment the rare work done by Charles Hardy in preparing “ A 
Rfc*gistcr of Shi])s employed in the service of the Hon. the 
United East India Coni])any from the Union of the two 
Companies, in 1707, to the year 170t),” published in 1800. 

4. Compile a list of the shi])s which ndiinied home from the 

East up to 1000. • * 

5. Give the tojinage, destination and cargo of each ol the 

outgoing ships. * 

0, Collect th(5 annual (piantities and vahii's of each of the 
chief English commodities exported to the East and of thosii 
imported into tlngland during the sevcmti'cnth century as far 
as it was jiossible to do ; and finally, 

7. Exti'act figures for the (piantities of Fasbun goods im- 
ported in each year fnun to 1700 from the sixty-two 
manuscri])t voluiiH's on imjiorts and exports availalde in the 
Public Record Olhci' a.nd the Board of (histoms Library. 

1 have also giviui a comparative view of the English and 
Hutch trades with the East , as W(‘ll as oi t heir shi})})ing, stocks 
and dividends from tlu' iK'ginning u]) to 1700, with freipumt 
ref('renc(‘s to tin* Portugiiesi' and Frimch activities. This 
study brings out tlu‘, essintial fact that, the trade between 
England and the East, mis not inferior in value to that between 
Holland and the Indies, in spiti; of the much-vaunted 
mono})olies, ])ower and prosjX'rity of the Hutch. 

The cliapter on the history of the East India Company’s 
shi])ping with ])articular retVnmce to the rates of freights 
paid lor the various jiarts of Asia from the bc'ginning of the 
practice of fnughting shi])s up to I70t), the system of hiring 
ships, and the rules of measuring and rating tonnagi', will, it 
is hoped, be of cxc.e])ti(mal use and interest to the students 
of commercial history. 

The last chapt(*r ])resents a short but clear survey of the^ 
very intricate subj(‘ct of the import <luties imposed from 
time to time in England upon the Hast India goods. It 
eluci(lates their working and tlieir c(5nse(j[uences on the Indian • 
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trade before the foundation of the political sovereignty of the * 
British in India. 

The large mass of original information compiled from 
numerous sources after much investigation has been given in 
the form of appendices in Part II, with the necessary references * 
i]f the text. , 

As all the chapters haye been written from the study of 
original n‘cords, manuscript documents, and authentic 
cont(unporary accounts, it is to be ho}>ed that the book will 
prove to be a lucid cornimmtary on the romance of the genesis 
and ris(‘ of the British power and trade in the Indies. 

In conclusion, it gives me much pleasure to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Professor A. J. Hargent, Mr. W. II. Moie- 
land, and Mr. W. Foster of the India Office for making many 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of the language and 
suhject-matt(;r of this book. 


Bal Krishna. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN INDIA & ENGLAND 


OIIAPTEB I 

AT THE DAWN OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

The great changes wrought by the Dutch and English in the 
nature and volume of the internal and external trades of 
India cannot be intelligently followed until the commercial 
and industrial conditions and the whole mechanism of the 
maritime trade of the country at the time of the appearance 
of those two nations in the Oiient be fully grasped. How 
the whole character of Pluropean, Asiatic, and American trades 
was profoundly modified, how the trade routes changed, how 
the Turkish, Egyptian, Arabian, and Italian centres decayed, 
how the Portuguese passed off the stage, how the Indians 
in particular and the Asiatics in general lost their carrying 
and foreign trades, can be understood only when we 
look at these questions before the modifying cause began 
to operate. 

For a realistic comprehension of the mechanism, character, 
and extent of the maritime activity of India and the vital 
parts she played in the commerce of the world, it is necessary 
to study severally the sea-borne trade of the principal marts 
of Africa and Asia, some of which also served as connecting 
links between Asia and Europe. If 'is only then that a 
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fair judgment can be formed of the commercial situatioji 
of the country and of its future changes. It i« then 
alone that we can realise how all the streams of ocean-fforne 
commerce converged *on Indian soil during the seventeenth 
century. 


Indo-African Trade 

Starting from the Cape of Good Hope, we find that the 
Cape country had not yet been settled, nor its resources 
tapped by any European nation till then. On the eastern 
coast of that black continent the chief marts were Sofala, 
Mozambique, Malinda, Abyssinia, the Islands of Socotra and 
Madagascar. A summary view of the nature of their foreign 
trade clearly shows that practically they had commercial 
relations with no other country but India, and exclusively 
depended for all kinds of manufactured goods upon her. 
She, in turn, got her main supplies of gold from the mines 
of Africa. 

Mozambique was a very great and safe liaven for ships on 
the outward voyage from Portugal to India. It was very 
rich on account of the extensive trade done in the valuable 
articles found thereabout. Gold, gold dust, ambergris, ebony 
wood, the blackest and most excellent in the world, large 
quantities of ivory of the best sort, “ vastly pretty ” mats, 
many slaves, both male and female, to do the filthiest and 
hardest labour, were carried to India from this port. Very 
fine precious metal was obtained from mines at Manica 
(Sanskrit, gold), Monotapa, and Sofala. A number of ships 
laden with these goods sailed from Mozambique in the months 
of August and September for India, and left that country in 
April with a merchandise consisting largely of corn, rice, and 
other grains, calicoes of many sorts in large quantities, silks 
and beads from Gujerat, spices of Sumatra, earthenware of 
Pegu procurable at Goa, and some Portuguese goods. Both 
the outward and inward trade of Mozambique was the 
monopoly of its Gov^ftior and of the Viceroy of Goa. All 
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cither merchants were shut out from a share in this lucrative 
trade A 

Next to Mozambique and Sofala was Malinda or Ethiopia, 
with the chief fortress at Mombassa. Ambergris, myrrh and 
frankincense were the Ethiopian exports to India. The Island 
of Socotra furnished a marvellous quantity of dates, aloes 
Socotrina, very pretty m*ats of palm leaves, large amounts of 
gum for covering vessels in the place of tar and pitch, civet- 
cats, a few horses and some ambergris. The people of this 
island traded all along the coast of Arabia, and thence to 
Goa and elsewhere, with passports from the Portuguese like 
the Indians. They carried back the merchandise of India to 
Arabia and their own country. ^ 

Abyssinia and the northern coast of Ethiopia were the 
resort of many mercliants for the abundant supply of gold, 
ivory, wax, honey, and especially of slaves, who worked as 
domestic servants and sailors in many parts of India. Free 
Arabians and Abyssinian slaves were employed all over India 
as sailors and seafaring men with such merchants as sailed 
from Goa to China, Japan, Bengal, Malacca, Ormus, and all 
the Oriental coast. Even the Portuguese had no other 
sailors, because it was below their dignity to serve as sailors 
in India. ^ Each ship had a Portuguese captain, and some 
galleys had a Portuguese pilot also, while all the rest of the 
crew used to be Asiatics and mostly slaves. 

Thus the whole eastern coast of Africa supplied gold, 
ivory, ebony and other very useful articles for India, and all 

^ The Account of Ethiopia, by Friar Joanuo Dos Sanctos, surpasses in 
detail and accuracy that of Barbosa, Linschoten, and P 3 Tafd. Manica was 
the “ land of much gold.” Sanctos gives three ways of getting gold in 
Manica, Purchas, E. S., IX, pp. 200, 217, 234-7. Pyrard, II, pp. 223-37 ; 
Linschoten, I, pp. 24-3(); Payton, Purchas, E. B., IV, pp. 306-9 ; Finch, 
Purchas, E. S., IV, pp. 16-17 ; Monfart, p. 36. 

2 Linschoten, I, pp. 267-8; Pliny, Bk. XXVI I ; Purchas, I, pp. 418-19. 

* Pyrard says that all the I^ortuguese ships had Indian mariners and 
officers. The Indian Christians dressed in the Portuguese style were not 
deemed Indians, but Portuguese (II, p. 149). “The vast number of slaves 
taken thence every year, and carried to America and Portugal, is a 
marvellous thing indeed, without counting those that remain in the 
country to serve the Portuguese and the Kings of that coast ” (Pyrard, 
II, p. 322). * 
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these in exchange, mainly for Indian cloths, beads, and pro- 
visions. India alone supplied all the clothing required by 
the Moslem and Christian population of the vast coast of 
Africa and its adjacent islands.^ 

Indo-Arabian Trade 

Passing on to Arabia, we find that Mocha, on the Red 
Sea, was very well situated for an extensive trade, and in 
general all the manufactures of Europe and India found 
there a very good market for exchange. It was the key of 
Egyptian, and through Egypt of the Indo-European trade. 
The produce of Abyssinia, ICgypt, and Arabia and the mer- 
chandise of Europe found vent at this place. It supplied 
India with the best Arab horses, white and black frankin- 
cense, ^ ‘'coffee by whole ships lading,” the best myi'rh, 
manna, red-dyeing stuffs, ambergris, gold, pearls, aloes, 
bezoar. raisins, Arabic gum, and many otlnu’ precious 
articles. ^ 

The ramifications and character of Mocha commerce have 
been vividly described by an eye-witness, William Rivett. 
This Englishman had the rare opportunify of visiting this 
great emporium. He avers in his queer English that this 
city ‘‘serveth the merchants of Constantinopell, Alleppo, 
Trippolie, Damasco, and Grand Cairo of turbandes, callicoes 
of all sorts, pyntadoes and divers other coullored stuffs, as 
also white of great vallew, with all sort of spycc', cotton wolle 
and in fync indico, v'hich goeth by this passadge into most parts 
of the worlde. They bring also and serveth this place out of 
India mmh iron, which they reape great benefytt by and are 
shewer of their sales.” 

Aden — once the key and capital of all Arabia Felix and an 
extremely beautiful, populous, ancient, and rich city — had 
lost its great importance. According to Lewis Barthema 

1 For the volume of trade with India see Appcndi.K. 

2 Frankincense was exported to India, China, and other places in great 
abundance (Linschoten, II, p. 99; Purchas, F. 8., IX, pp. 93, 107, 111). 

> Alex. Sharpey, 1609; Purchas, E. S., Ill, p. 57 ; John Saris, tbid. ; 
II, pp. 89-91. * 
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(1503), it was the rendezvous for all the ships which came 
from India Major and Minor, from Ethiopia and Persia. Then 
all the ships which were bound to Mecca put in here. Twenty- 
five ships laden with madder or “ Eubricke ” alone (a certain 
red earth used to dye cloth) brought out of Arabia, departed 
yearly from the city of Aden for India. But much of its trade 
was during the sixt(;enth century transferred to Mocha and 
Ormus.^ Jourdain found it ruinated and destroyed by the 
Turks. 

This Eed Sea trade was indirectly controlled by the 
Portuguese, since no ship could leave or enter the poiis of 
India without their permits. Except for this restriction Indian 
and Arabian merchants fully enjoyed this lucrative branch 
of commerce. Mocha, being the port of Mecca, was greatly 
frequented by Moslem pilgrims from the whole of the Moslem 
world. A number of pilgrim and merchant ships used to go 
to Mocha every year before the monsoons from the various 
ports of India and Africa, and retunied after the rains witli 
the products of Arabia, Africa, and Europe, but particularly 
with gold and silver. 

Purchas gives descriptions of two such fleets which sailed 
from India to Moclia in 1012 and 1013 (consisting of about 
fifteen ships each), the tonnage in one case being probably 
more than 7,500 tons. Captain Sharpeigh found many ships 
at Moclia “ ivhereoj sixteen were of (jreait burthens and of the 
Indies y This testimony is further corroborated by William 
Eivett, who says, “ Wee founde many ships rydinge,” while 
Jourdain on the basis of the information supplied to him by 
the Governor of Mocha mentions “ forty sails of ships great 
and small.”- The trade by this route can hence be taken 
approximately equal to that with Portugal by the sea route, 
i.c. 10,000 tons either way. 

The Euro-Asiatic Centres. From Aden we come to the 

^ Purchas, E. S., JX, pp. 59, 85, 87-8 ; c/. Heynes’ account in Purchas, 
I, pp. 622-3; Jourdain, pp. 74-8; the Adventure of Sir Edward Michel- 
borne ’n Letter Book, I, p. 247. 

2 Marine Journals, VII ; Capt. Bharpeigh’s account and William Rivctt’^ 
J^arrative ; Jourdain, pp. 100, 104. • 
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main centre of Asiatic trade. The Island of Ormus was th}^ 
best and the most profitable place of all the Indies. It was a 
common proverb that if the w^orld were an egg, Ormus would 
be the yolk. Another proverb made the world a ring and 
Ormus the gem. It was the best com mercial place in the world 
^ on account of its central situation for the traffic of all parts. It 
was really the greatest centre of the Indian, Persian, Arabian, 
Egyptian, Turkish, Armenian, Syrian, and European trade. 
There was always a great concoursi; of the merchants of all 
nations. The products of Europe, Asia, and Africa w(‘re carried 
there for distribution into various countries. Cotton and silk 
stuffs, precious stones, sj)ices, ])epper, copra, ginger, drugs, 
and numerous articles used to be carried thitlier from India. 
Persia supplied rich carpets, raw silk, silks, horses, rhubarb, 
pearls, 1 and larins- consisting of^ the finest silver in the 
world. From Tui’ktiy came blankets, turquoises, emeralds, and 
fine lapis lazuli. Arabia sent its drugs, as also aloes, raisins, 
manna, myrrh, frankincense, dates, jams, and horses. While 
quicksiUn'r, vermili(Ui, rosi'-water, glassware, brocad(n silk 
stuffs, woollens, cutlery, swords, and many other European 
commodities found their way to Ormus. 

In the words of Pyrard, “ the merchandise and goods of all 
the world must pass there and pay tribute to th('. Poi'tuguese,® 
who search all the. ships to see if any merchandise is being 
carried that is contraband and is prohibit(;d by their King. 
But that is the place where Governors fill their pockets in as 
much as they tvill for money let everything pass,” The 

^ Kalph Fitfh (a.d. 1583) in rinkertou’a Voyages, Vol, JX, p. 407 ; 
’Abder-liazzak, pp. 5-0. 

P)Tard tia.s justly said that the Pnsinn pearls are (he finest, biggest, and 
cleanest of any in the F. Indies (I I, ji. 239 ; rf Vartherna, p. 95). 

Four kind.s of rnanna (Lin.sehoten, If, ]>. 100). Rhubarb was brought 
from the < ’hinese 'rerritory through l‘er.sia to Onmis, and thence to India, 
but the most part of it was earned overland. For European consumption 
it was mainly carried to Venice. The Portuguese also dealt in it to some 
extent (Linschoten, II, ]> 101). 

* One larin- Is. nearly. 

® Monfart saw ona ship willingly paying 100,000 franks £10,000— for 
her customs (p. 14). This is probably an exaggeration, for the Viceroy 
Meneses informs us that the annual revenue from the customs of Ormus 
amounted to £31,875 only.^ 
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, major portion of the trade was controlled by the Portuguese, 
who sent their ships to Goa, Chau), Bengal, Muscat, and 
other places. No man could buy, sell, lade any commodity 
before the Portuguese captain had sold, shipped, freighted, and 
•despatched his wanjs away. The trade in horses was com- 
pletely reseiwed for the captain or Ids licencees. Thijj[ 
'monopoly gave them tmmens(; ])r()fits, for horses were very 
dear and in great demand in India. They were generally 
sold for four or five hundred pardaos, and some from seven 
to one thousand pardaos. ^ 

So far as the European trade was concerned, Ahpfo was 
the chief emporium. It can be called the Queen of the 
Orient. It was “ one of the fairest and greatest mart-cities 
in the world. All European nations, with the exception of 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, or other subjects of the King of 
Spain who were forbidden to trade witli Aleppo, used to 
bring their wares to this centre, had their factors there and 
returned with Indian goods to Venice, Marseilles, London, 
Amsterdam, etc. Twice every year, in the months of April 
and September, two caravans used to come from Aleppo 
overland through Turkey to the town of Bassora, making a 
special stay for several days at Bagdad and other principal 
marts in coming and going. From Bassora the goods were 
conveyed to Ormus in small boats. Monsieur de Monfart 


^ Pyrard, Part II, pp. 238-4.5; ItiKSchoton, I, pp. 46-.57 ; Palph Fitch 
(1583-91) in Purchas, E. 8., X, p 108; Barlmsa, pp. 42-3, 89 ; Frederick in 
Purcha.'!, E. S., X, j). 92. 

In Yule’s Hobson-Job.son the value of pardao or xeraphin at thi.s time 
is stated from 4s. 2d. to 4a. (kl., or, .say, 4s. 4d. The prices of horses would 
be £104 to £1 1 2 a piece, and the be.st.as mueli as £224. 'I’hey were imported 
into Goa free of duty, and even goods brought in .ships carrying twenty horses 
(C. Frederick), and later on, ten (William Barret in Hak. Voy., I, j) 215), 
were allowed to enter Goa free ot duty. But forty ]>agodas were charged 
a piece for export from Goa — a jiagoda being worth Os. 8d., the duty 
amounted to £14 (cf. Barbo.sa, p. 70). John Cartwright saw some of the.se 
horses sold for a tliou.sand and even sixteen hundred ducats a piece (p. 05). 

* Another caravan has been described by William Lithgow who accom- 
panied it in 1014. It consisted of 1599 men and 109 soldiera. Trade was 
jeopardised by the naval wars of the Butch, English, and Portuguese. 
Moreover, the sea-borne trade of these three nations was telling upon the 
prosperity of Aleppo, hence the number of men is far smaller this season. 
(Purchas, E. S., X, p; 481). 
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(1609) accompanied one such party which consisted of more ^ 
than ten thousand men.^ Such a vast number of merchants 
and other people is a sure index of the immensity of ^he 
Euro-Asiatic commerce of those days. In one word, the 
European trade through Turkey was centred in Ormus, ivhere the • 
► Portuguese held the monopoly of importing horses into India 
and had, moreover, the privilege of pre-hmption in the purchase 
and disposal of general merchandise. 

Indo-Persian Relations. Before proceeding to witness the 
busy trade and prosperity of Indian ports, we should get 
a glimpse of tJie relation of Persia and India. They had 
an extensive trade both by land and water from time 
immemorial. 

Persia purchas(‘d a great many Europe-manufactured 
articles, especially coarse woollen cloth of various colours, 
but a far greater quantity of cotton cloths, drugs, and all 
th('. usual exports of India were in constant demand. Spices 
and metals of the Southern Islands and many Far Eastern 
products were also carried thither from some entrepot of the 
western coast. On the oth(‘r hand, all kinds of luxury articles 
and a large quantity of its silver money were brought back 
to India. There was always a favourable balance for the 
latter in tlie Persian trade, paid in the form of larins, which 
were in request all over the country, because they were of 
very good silver, and “ useful and handy for all occasions. 

The tonnage of the. Indo-Ormus trade cannot be ascer- 
tained, as every traveler has attested the great number of 
ships in vague terms only. Yet on the evidence of Monfart 
and Pyrard, one could not place it at less than the Mocha- 
India trade. In other words, 10,000 tons of shipping either 
way will be a fair estimate of the Indo-Ormus trade. ^ 

^ Cf. Cartwright’s description (Kill), pp. 8-9; Varthema, p. 7. 

2 Monfart, pj). 8-13; Pyrard, II, pp. 128, 174, 239, 468; I, pp. 232-4; 
Varthema, pp. 101-2. 

iSalbank’s Persian 'I'ravels by Land and Sea (Purchas, I, p. 237). The 
best report on the commodities obtainable and vendible is from the pen of 
John Cartwright (pp, 41, 50, .55). From the Georgian capital Arasse alone, 
600 and sometimes 1000 mules Men with silk went to Aleppo (p. 41). 
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Tatta and Lauribunder 

Massing on to the Indian (;oast, we find that the first city 
of supreme importance was Tatta. city was of greater 
* trade in the north of India than Tatta. Its chief harbour was 
Lauribunder,^ three days’ journey from it. In two months 
traders could go by wfiter to Lahor(‘, passing Multan on the 
way, and return in one month, (foods from Agra were carried 
on camels to Bucker in twenty days, and from that town to 
Lauribunder in i.fteen or si.xteen days in boats. 

Thus the tliree most ijiland, but the most prosperous and 
greatest emporiums of Central and Northeni India found a 
market for their merchandise in Tatta. The special com- 
modities of local growth were foodstuffs and raw material, like 
rice, sugar, butter, and salt ; iron, pitch, and tar ; cotton 
and indigo, though not as good as (he Biana kind. Divc^rs 
sorts of excellent fine cotton-stuffs, baftas, and lawns were 
available in large (piantitif's. Tlie country was also well 
known for its horses and camels. Besides these, smoked fish 
was exported to otlnu ports and cities, a (fording a con- 
siderable profit. Fish oil was also extracted and much used 
in boat building. There were also large quantities of most 
excellent and faire Leather, which are most workmanlike, 
and cunningly wrought with silke of all colours, both flowers 
and personages, this leather is in India much esteemed, to 
lay upon beds and tables instead of carpets (and coverlets), 
they make also all sorts of d(‘sks, cupboards, coffers, boxes, 

‘ Sir Thomas Koe’s Embassy (Halvl.), pp. H.'il, ,34.5, 4(18. As the port of 
Tatta, Lauribunder was in Koe’s time a place of considerable trade ; but 
clianges in the Indus Delta reduced it gradually to insignificance, and now 
even its site is doubtful (Foster in Embassy, p. 122 n.). 

On looking at the maps of the sixleentli and seventeenth centuries pre- 
served in the Eritish Museum, I find that Diul was recognised as a separate 
port situated at the mouth of the Kiver Indus, which is named R. de Diul 
Sinde by Linschoten, but he makes no mention of 4’atta in his map (.5t)t), 
G. 10, and 10,025, f. 15). On the other haml, I’afta is shown far up the river 
and Diul on the sea coast in the map of Sir Thomas Roe (K. 115, 22), and 
that of D. Johanni Huyde Koper, dated lOlO and 1070 respectively. This 
situation of Diul as a .separate port seems to have been based on tradition, 
because neither Abul Fazl nor Shirley and the English factors at Surat 
speak of Diul as a separate port. • 
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and a thousand such-like devices all inlaid, and wrought, 
with mother-of-pearl, which are carried throughout all India, 
especially to Goa and Cochin, against the time that the 
Portugals shippes came tliither to take in their lading.” It 
must have been a busy ])oit, because 40,000 boats of many • 
,]cinds, larger and small, plied about in the River Indus. 

The Sind goods were carried to Ormiis, Diu, Cambay, Goa, 
Surat, and many of the Malabar ports. Numerous kinds of 
Indian commodities were imported into the province in 
return for them.^ 

Diu was the next important port. Even at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, it was d(‘scribed by Barbosa as having 
a very good harbour, much trade in merchandise and much 
shipping from all parts of the Western world and Malabar. 
Varthema was a personal witness to tlie immense traffic of 
the city, which he calls “ The Port of the Turks,” probably 
because four hundred Turkish merchants resided there 
constantly. 2 It seems to have grown into a still more cele- 
brated port by the occupation of the Portuguese. It has 
been described by Pyi’ard as passing fair, rich, and fertile ; 
innumerable vessels touched there, and rendered it the most 
wealthy place ih the Indies after Goa. It was “ the mart and 
staple for all the vessels comimj frovi Camhaye, Surat, the Red 
Sea, the Persian Sea, Ormus, and other places in the IndiesP 
There w'as much traffic with Cambay ; numerous barques of 
15 to 20 tons burden each plied between the two ports. One 
could live cheaply and command “ all the conveniences and 
luxuries imaginable.” Its custom-house produced the large 
income of £38,500 for the Portuguese. The Malabar pirates, 
too, made a great profit by seizing as many boats of the Diu 
merchants as they liked. Pyrard himself saw them captur- 
ing at one swoop forty or fifty of them, and that was no 

^ Thevenot, V, p. 159; J’urchaH, E. S., IV, pp. 171, 201 ; Linschoten, I, 
pp. 55-9; Ain-i-Akbari, 11, pj). 3117-8; Purchas, E. S., IV, p. 297. Walter 
Payton’s report (a.d. 1013) for the articles required for Hind mentions broad- 
cloth, ivory, iron, tin, le^d, steel, spiee.s, and money (Purchas, JV, p. 207). 
Barbosa, p. 59 ; PjTard, II, ]>. 255. His statement is fully confirmed by Lin- 
Hchoten, I, p. 58 ; Ralph Eitch, Purchas, X, p. 1(59 ; C. Frederick, ibid., p. 89. 

2 Varthema, pp. 91-2. ' 
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^uncommon occurrence. The coastal trade must have been 
extraordinarily profitable to meet all those losses on the sea. 

Cambay^ has been called the “ Indian Cairo.” In modern 
terminology it can appropriately styled the “Indian 
Manchester,” being the commercial centre of Giijerat, the 
Lancashire of India. From Ptolemy onward all travellers have 
attested its great wealth, magnificence, and flourishing trade. 
This port being one of the greatest and richest of all the coast 
towns of India, merchants resorted to it from all quarters 
of the world. It was the home and nursery of all that was 
best in India. The workmanship of its inhabitants in weaving 
and dyeing, in embroidery as well as curious works of art, 
made of wood, metal, ivory, amber, horjis of sea-horses, and 
various kinds of stones was tin* wonder of the world. There 
were found all kinds of cotton and silk manufactures, per- 
fumes, innumerable things of ivory, beautiful woodwork of all 
kinds, bedsteads of all colours, works of art made of coral, as 
well as agates, cornelians, ojiyxes, and (rther precious stones, 
delicate cushions, quilted cloths, cano])ies of delicate work- 
manship, beautiful paintings, shields made of tortoise-shells 
which were “ wrought and inlaide very workmanlike,” fair 
signets, rings, buttons, handles of knives, and beads of white- 
as-milk stone which were sold in all parts of the world. 

Speaking of the excellence of cotton cloths, Linschoten 
says that “ they make some so fine, that you cannot perceive 
the threads, so that for fineness it surpasseth any Holland 
cloth.” 

The enthusiastic evidence of Pyrard on the greatness and 
originality of Indian industries and the wonderful culture of 
the people is of permanent ijiterest : — 

In short, I could never make an end of telling such a variety 

^ Yule’s Cathay, Vol, II, p. 36.5 ; Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 389 ; Varthema, 
pp. 105-7 ; and Nikitin, II, p. 20 ; III, p. 19 Realistic description of Cambay 
by Valle, I, p. 67 et seq. Cf. Polo’s description of Gujerat, p. 383, and of 
Monfart, pp. 16-20. (Jf. Barbosa — “Thus from Mecca and Aden alone they 
bring hither coral, copper, quicksilver, vermilhon, Ipad, alum, madder, rose- 
water, saffron, gold, silver (coined and uncoined), in such abundance that it 
cannot be reckoned.” Conti, early m the fifteenth century, sj>eak3 of it as 
“ a very noble city,” and Nikitin calls it “ i port of the whole India sea.” . 
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of manufactures, as well in gold, silver, iron, steel, copper, and^ 
other metals, as in precious stones, choice woods, and other 
valued and rare materials. For they are all cunning folk, and 
owe nothing to the ])eople of the West, themselves endued with 
a keener intelligence th^n is usual with us, and hands as subtle 
as ours ; to see or hear a thing but once, is with them to know 
^it. A cunning and crafty race not, however, fraudulent, nor 
easy to defraud. And what is to be observed of all their manu- 
factures is this, that they are both of good workmanship and 
cheap, 1 liave never seen men of wit so fine and polished as are 
these Indians ; they have nothing barbarous or savage about 
them, as we are apt to suppose. They are unwilling, indeed, 
to adopt the manner and customs of the Portuguese ; yet do 
they readily learn their manufactures and workmanship, being 
all very curious and desirous of learning. In fact, the Portuguese 
take and learn more from them than they from the Portuguese ; 
and they that come fresh to Goa are very simpletons till they have 
acquired the airs and graces of the Indians. It must then be 
understood that all these countries of Cambayc, Surat, and 
others (in the region) of the river Indus and of the Grand Mogor, 
are the best and most fei tile of all the Indies, and are, as it were, 
a nursing-mother, providing traffic and commerce for all the 
rest ; so, too, i.s the kingdom of Bengal, where their manners 
and customs are the same. The people, both men and women, 
are there more cultivated than elsewluue ; thost' countries are 
the mart of all the ships of India, and there living is better 
than anywhere else. 

No people in the world know so much about pearls and precious 
stones ; and even at Goa tin; goldsmiths, la])idari('s, and other 
workmen occupied with the finer crafts are all Banians and 
Bramenis of Cambaye, and have their own streets and shops. ^ 

Cambay was encompassed with a strong brick wall, and 
had high and fair houses. This mart of Gujerat was “ bo 
haunted by the Portugals that you shall often find two 
hundred frigates at once riding there.” ^ 

‘ Pyxard, II, p. 230 ; cf. Monfart, ]). 10. 

^ “ Cambaya was a very fair city and had a very good and busy harbour. 
Innumerabh small harks went in and out of the port. Spices, China silks, 
sandals, ivory, velvets of Vercini(?), great quantity of Pannina which 
came from Mecca, gold coins called Chickinos (- Vs.) were brought in. The 
boats which left the harbour were usually laden with an infinite quantity of 
doth made of bumbast (cotton) of all sortes, as white, stamped and painted 
with great quantity of Indigd, and conserved dried ginger, Myrabolans, 
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There was such a large amount of traffic with Goa that two 
or three times a year ''there went together from three hundred 
to Jour hundred vessels} called Cafilas, of Cambaya, like the 
caravans of Aleppo.” At Goa the winkle city looked for these 
fleets, as in Spain they awaited those from the Indies. At 
the arrival of a Cambay Fh^et, we are told the joy of the 
merchants and the whole people was marvellous. C. Frederick 
says that innumerable vessels came in and out of the harbour, 
and adds, " If I had not seen it, I could not have believed that 
there should be such a trade as there is I’ The outgoing ships 
were laden with the produce and the manifold manufactures 
of Gujerat. Yet the principal exports can be pointed out as 
indigo ; great stores of juecious stones, not of the fine sorts, 
such as diamonds and rubies, but of other kinds, which they 
knew how to cut skilfully and to work into a thousand pretty 
things ; rock-crystal, iron, copper, rock-alum, wheat, rice, 
vegetables of various varieties, medicinal drugs, butter, oils 
of divers sorts, piuluiiies, \vhit(‘ and black soap, sugar, 
conserves, paper, wax, opium, calicoes of all sorts, cloths 
painted with various figures, wooll(m carpets for rough use, 
cotton carpets with stripes of many colours ; cabinets made 
in the German style and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
gold, silV('T, and precious stones ; small cabinets, coflers, 
and boxes of tortoise-shell, which were polished so clearly 

dried and candied, Boraso in pa.s<o, yieat store of sugar, great quantify 
of (totton, abundance of Opium, Assafetida, Buehio, with many oilier 
sortes of dniggs, Turbants made in Dm, great stones like to (Jorncolacs, 
Oranats, Agats, Diaspry, Oaleidoni, hemitists, and some lands of natural 
Diamonds. 

During the time I dwelt in Cambaitta, I saw very marvellous things ; 
there were an mllmtc number of Arlilicers that made Bracelets called 
Mannii, or bracelets of Klephants teeth, of divers colours, for the women 
of the Gentiles, which have their arrnes full decked with them.” 

Polo’s contemporary, Marino Sanudo, called it one of the two chief 
ocean-ports of India, and in the lifteenth century Conti described it ns 14 miles 
in circuit. 

^ Cf. Varthoma’s remark that forty or fifty vessels laden with cotton 
and silk stuffs sailed from Cambay every year. Again, ,‘JOO ships of different 
countries come and go here (p. 111). Portugal frigates came in Heets two 
or three times from September to December, guarded by the Portugal 
“ Armatho (Armada) of friggatts ; such that you 'shall see 200 friggatts m 
a fleete goingc or comeinge from Cambaia to helpe lade the carricks at Goa ” 
(Jourdain). • 
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that nothing could have a prettier effect,” tents, bands 
called “ Parcuites,” of fine white cotton, couches and bed- 
steads that were painted and lacquered with all manner of 
colours and designs ; ^ilk-stuffs of all kinds, pillows, counter- 
panes, coverlets of silk, “painted with much neatness and 
cleverly worked.” 

Pyrard remarks that cloths had the ivhiteness of snow and 
were very delicate and fine. Gujerat was the home of textile 
manufacture. Its silk- and cotton-stufls were the principal 
source of riches in India. Pyrard has understated the truth 
when he remarks that everyone from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China, man and woman, is clothed from head to foot with 
stuffs made in Gujerat. Wo know that all the countries of 
Asia, Eastern Africa, and of Europe, too, depended upon 
India for their cotton clothing. In fact, almost the whole 
planet got its supplies of fine fabrics from Gujerat, “ the 
Lancashire of India,” Bengal, the “ Paradise of Nations,” and 
the numerous cities of the Coromandel coast. 

The considerable traffic of this premier port of India could 
not amount to less than 100,000 tons per annum. Taking the 
tonnage of barques plying between Goa and Cambay to be 
50 tons each, we find the outward total tonnage from Cambay 
to Goa comes to more than 43,000 tons.^ AssuTiiing half of 
the Diu traffic with Cambay, we have 48,000 tons for the two 
ports alone. When we think of the Cambay trade with Mocha, 
Ormus, Maldives, and the numerous ports of India, we are 
sure that the most modest estimate could not be less than 
100,000 tons per annum. 

Surat) the “ gate of Mecca,” or the “ city of the sun,” was 
another celebrated port of Gujerat. It could not rival the 
traffic, w(;alth, prosperity, and culture of the now-forgotten 
port of Randir in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Both the cities sufferiid terribly from the destruction wrought 
by the Portuguese in 1512 and 1530. Randir could not 
recover from that mortal blow, so that much of the traffic 
was transferred to Siirat. The Rev. Patrick Copland (lGll-14) 

^ 350 barques X* times 9(50 tons each barque^ 43,760 tons. 
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found in it many stone and brick houses which were fair, 
square, and flat-roofed. The city was adorned with goodly 
gardens full of various fruits continuing all the year round. 
The people were grave, judicious, neat, tall, goodly cloathed 
in long white Callico or Silk robes. It could use everything 
from whatever quarter in India it might come. As at Cambay 
and Goa, commerce was very extensive here, both in exports 
and imports, because the Mogul Empire and the Moslem 
Deccan States swallowed a great deal of goods, to which might 
still be added the great demand of the decaying Vijyanagar 
chiefs. All this meant a considerable vent of every kind of 
merchandise. It was also a very convenient place for the 
exchange of Malabar, the Deccan, and up-country goods. 
Hence, it was “ one of the most emimuit cities for trade in all 
India.” 

Surat annually exported^ all sorts of piece-goods, white, 
coloured, and striped, for whicF Giijerat was so famous, and 
all the other goods provided by (kambay, besides Chinese, 
European, Malabar, Southern and Eastern commoditi(;s of 
all kinds. It was also an entrepot for the up-country ])roduce 
as far as Cashmir, Lahore, and Agra. Taking into considera- 
tion the very considerable activity of Surat, we shall find 
that, for reasons stated elsewher(‘, the aggregate gross ton- 
nage of the ships entering or leaving Surat probably ap- 
proached the amount of 20,000 tons per year. (App.) 

The Decay of Malabar Ports 

Next to Surat, Daman was a ])lace of moderate trade under 
Portuguese control. It had lost its ancient importance, as 
had other ports on the same coast. 

Bassein^ was, however, the great shipbuilding harbour of 
those days. It has also rich quarries of very fine and hard 

^ Cf. Valle, I, pp. 10-16, 296; Copland in Purchas, E. S., IV, p. 140 ; 
Payton (1613), Purchas, E. S„ IV. 

* Finch in Letters Received, I, ]>. 30 ; Terry in Purchas, E. S., IX, 
p. 24 ; Samuel Bradshaw’s report on Surat exports and imports ; Letters, 
it, p. 76 ; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. II. 

a VaUe, I, pp. 140-^. 

C 
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freestone resembling granite, and was the favourite resort 
of the wealthier Portuguese, as well as the seat of^ the 
governor, who was styled the General of the North. Next to 
Ormus, it brought the* greatest revenue into the Portuguese 
treasury. 

Babul} a port of very great anticpiity, was a place of much 
traffic in all sorts of merchandise in the days of Barbosa and 
VartBema. Although it had sadly suffered under the adverse 
influence of the Portuguese, yet it was not a mean place at the 
end of the sixteenth century. According to Green, the town 
had “ nine ships of great burthen and draughts, the least of 
them drawing 18 or 20 feet, being laden.” These ships 
yearly sallied out with Very rich commodities. Jourdain 
informs us that two or three ships of great burden and far 
richer than those that went for Surat, every year sailed to 
the Red Sea, and two more very rich ships used to go to 
Ormus, 

Chaid'^ had remained one of the most import.ant seaports 
in Western India from long before tlui days of Ptolemy. It 
was the chief mart of Gujerat and a place of great commerce 
at the time of Barbosa’s visit. De Barros describes it as a 
city which in population and size was one of the most im- 
portant of that coast. It did not lose its importance during 
the sixteenth century on account of its excellent position as 
an cntre})ot for the Malabar and Cambay ships. Pyrard 
alludes to it in these words : “ The country there is vastly 
rich, and productive of all kinds of valuable merchandise, 
which the merchants from all parts of India and the East 
come to seek. But the chief est are the silks, which are 
obtained there in such quantity that alone they almost 
supply Goa and all India. They are of a difEerent quality 
from those of China ; and at Goa no account is made of any 
but Chaul silk, whereof very pretty stuffs are made ; it also 
largely supplies choice cotton fabrics.” 

1 Barbosa, p. 72 ; -Varthema, p. 114 ; Pyrard, TI, p. 259. 

* Barbosa, p. 69 ; Linschoten, I, pp. 63-4 ; Frederick in Piirchas, E. S., 
X, pp- 91-2 ; D’Cunhe’fi History of Chaul and Bassein ; cf. Varthema, 
pp. 113-14. 
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“ Golden Goa ” 

f) 

Before we pass on to Goa, it should be remembered that 
many ports had falhm iiito decay durmg the hundred years 
of Portuguese domination in the Indian waters. Barbosa 
names about fifty seai)orts from Debul Sind to Comorin on • 
the western coast of India. Tiie Portuguese monopoly very 
much curtailed tlie activities of small ports and concentrated 
commerce in a few big cities alone. The works of Liiischoten, 
Pyrard, and other travidlers taJve no notice*, of the numerous 
port towns so enthusiastically described by Barbosa. Goa, 
the metropolis of the Portuguese East, had robbed all other 
ports of their ancient importance and fame. ‘‘ Golden Goa ” 
stood, “ like imperial Rome, on seven hills.” It had become 
a wonder of the East for its power, opulence, trade, eh'gant 
buildings, and the luxury of its inhabitants. It was the 
rendezvous of the mei’chants of all Eastern nations. Vene- 
tians, Italians, Germans, Flemings, Castilians, and English- 
men were also settled there. It was “ a marvel to see the great 
multitude of people that cami'. and wemt (‘.Very day by sea and 
by land, on all manner of affairs.” According to Pyrard, it 
was the finest spectacle in tin; world to see the vast number 
of ships that lay at anchor in the harbour. The mighty 
traffic and commerce that was done there, was such, indeed, 
that every day “ seemed fair-day,” Its po])ulation has been 
estimated to be 225,000 souls, three-fourths of whom were 
Christians, and yet the clergy were not included in this 
estimate. Being the seat of the Portuguese Government in 
the East, it was a centre of all their commercial activities. 
Its immense traffic is evidenced by the arrival of about one 
thousand Cambay barques, by a ff^ct of about two hundred 
and fifty ships bound for the south and other fleets for Ormus, 
Africa, and Europe. The annual tonnage of the ships entering 
and leaving Goa for the various parts of the world must have 
been far more than that of Cambay,^ 

* Pyrard, IT, pp. 27, 67, 178; Lin.schotcn, I, p. 184; Purchas, E. S., 
X, p. 101. “ Goa,” by Klognen, p. 20 ; VaTthema, pp. 119-26. 
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.The Malabar Trade 

The whole strip of the sea coast from Goa to Comorin 
was, and is even no\v', known hy the name of Malabar. It 
has been described as wonderfully fertile, vastly rich in 
natural resources and productive of many kinds of .valuable 
merchandise which merchants from all over the East and the 
West came to seek at its numerous ports. Onore, Barcelor, 
Cannanore, Calicut, and Cochin were the principal ports 
which, with the exception of Calicut, were held by the 
Portuguese. Large quantities of pepp('r, ginger, cinnamon, 
cardamoms, beetle, areca, cocoanut, copra, cocoanut oil, 
fine timber for the manufacture of ships and house 
furniture, rice, butter, sugar, and palm-sugar were exported 
from all these ports. DiftVrent kinds of cotton cloths were 
also available for expoit.^ 

The Portuguese, however, controlled the exclusive purchase 
of pepper, and none ot]\ers dared buy it in those parts. As 
the allied princes and their subjects Jiad liberty to trade with 
or without the Portuguese passports, the best pepper was 
exported to Mocha and other places, and the worst handed 
over to the PortugU(‘se on account of their offering fixed 
rates which had been settled by several treaties with the 
Malabar princes. ^ The King of Portugal had prohibited the 
export of ginger on the ground that it interfered with the 
sale of his pepper. On account of this restriction, the West 
Indies ginger was largely used in Europe in those days. It 
is strange to say that cinnamon, the third great product of 
Malabar, was also forbidden to be carried into Portugal ; yet 

^ Pyrard, II, pp. 355-6 ; Frederic k in Purehas, E. S., X, p. 102 ; Linscho- ^ 
ten, I, p. 70. The people of Malabar, especially the Moguls, Nairs, merchants, 
and bankers, lived in great luxury. They wore ear-nngs of very precious 
jewels and pearls set in gold, on their arms from the elbows upwards gold 
bracelets, with similar jewels and strings of very large pearls. At their wrists 
they wore jewelled girdles. They always used perfumes, sat upon carpets of 
cloth of gold and silk, and leant upon pillows of cotton, silk, and fine cloth. 
But the lot of the common people was very deplorable. This account of 
Barbosa is confirmed by Pyrard after the lapse of a century (Barbosa, 
pp. 40-48 ; Pyrard, I, pp. 377, 385-8). 

* Portuguese Records (Dhc. Remettidos, Vol. I, doc. 8). 
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^ great quantity of it was every year shipped under the name 
of Ceylon cinnamon, and full customs duty was paid on it. Ac- 
cording to Linschotcn, its price was 25-30 against 100 pardaos 
for the Ceylon kind. The manner of Portuguese trade with the 
Malabar ports will be described later on. Here we will notice the 
great traffic of the two important ports of Calicut and Cochin. . 

Calicut was the greatest Malabar port before the arrival of 
the Portuguese. Their fr('quent depredations on its shipping, 
and continued wars both on land and sea against its King, 
reduced the great traffic of this famous city. The rival town 
of Cochin became, next to Goa, the centre of Portuguese 
commerce in India. The Raja of Calicut ever remained a 
sworn enemy of the Portuguese, and continually harassed 
them by an organised system of piracy conducted under his 
patronage by the Malabars.i With the decay of the Portu- 
guese power in India, he began to regain his former supremacy. 
Pyrard found his country thickly populated and adorjicd with 
great and beautiful cities, of which the chief was Calicut. 
No country in all the Indies was, in his opinion, better fur- 
nished with all comm()diti(*s. It was famous for a marvellous 
abundance of pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, tamarind, 
cocoanuts, rice, and different kinds of wood which were the 
principal source of the country’s wealth. A great store of 
precious stones of all sorts, except diamonds, very fine cotton 
fabrics which bear the name of “ calico,” and “ divers sorts 
of painted and patterned tapestry,” were exported from it.^ 
It has been described as a V(‘ry fair and great city, “ the busiest 
and most full of all traffic and commerce in the whole of 
India.” It had merchants from all parts of the world, and of 
all nations and religions by reason of the liberty and security 
accorded to them there. The circuit of the city pro})er was 
more than five leagues. It was really a large district covered 
with handsome, large, and magnificent buildings and spacious 
enclosures in such wise that a single house required a very 

1 Linschoten, T, pp. 68-73 ; Pyrard, I, p. 375, for the sound policy of the 
Eaja. 

2 Pyrard, I, pp. 371, 398^0. 
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large space for all its gardens, orchards, fish-ponds, and 
plantations. Their markets were so full of people of all races, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, all the day long, ihat 
it was difficult to pass through them. 

Such is the glowing description of Calicut at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century from the pen of Pyrard, whom 
eight months’ residence in this famous city gave exceptional 
opportunities to observe the grandeur and prosperity of a 
great commercial town und(^r Indian rule. Calicut was then 
outrivalled by Cochin in traffic, opulence, and elegance of 
buildings. The latter had become the greatest centre for the 
export of Malabar produce to all parts of the world. Next 
to Goa it was the important emporium of Portuguese trade. 
There were really two towns known by the name of Cochin, 
the one under the Moslem king of its own and the other under 
the Portuguese. Both were connected with each other by 
beautiful suburbs, and were practically one so far as trade 
was concerned. Their traffic must have been very considerable, 
because ships to and from Portugal, Malacca, and China 
touched here, and the whole Southern Armada made Cochin 
its resting-place for a few days. There was also a great direct 
traffic with Bengal. Many ships lad^ui with Malabar produce 
and cowries brought from the Maldives left Cochin every year 
for Bengal, the Coromandel coast, and the Eastern countries. 
We learn from Bacarro (Manuscript, folio 315) that thirty 
ships or more used to come to Cochin every year from Bengal, 
and that every ship brought a capital of more than 20,000 
xeraphins. In other wmrds, the value of Bengal exports to 
Cochin alone was 000,000 xeraphins, or £130,000 per annum. ^ 

“The Pearl Island.” The fertile island of Ceylon, where 
the Portuguese held the port of Colombo with a few other 
minor ports at a great expense on account of continual wars 
with its inhabitants, has been the scat of great traffic from 
the remotest antiquity. There was constant intercourse 
between India and Ceylon from prehistoric times. It has been 

1 Pyrard, I, pp. 433-8 ; Hobson -Jobson, p. 423. 

* Bftrbosa, pp. W6-64 ; Pyrard, I, p. 404. 
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famous for its cinnamon, areca, cardamoms, elephants, ivory, 
ebony, snake-wood, precious stones, such as topaz, emeralds, 
garflets, water sapphire, chrysoliths, spinels, star stones, 
firmament stones, rubies, hyacinths, cat’s eyes, ape stones 
and serpentine stones, and small quantities of gold, silver and 
iron, but above all, pearls, which have given the country the 
romantic name of the “ Pearl Island.” Coffee and tea were not 
among the produce in those days. There must have been a 
great traffic for all these valuable articles. No definite idea 
of the volume of its trade can be had. Ribeiro observed that 
no less than a thousand small boats were loaded every year with 
areca alone. According to Pyrard, areca grew in such 
abundance that all India was supplied with it from Ceylon, 
so that “ a great traffic was carried on to all partes, for whole 
ships are laden with it for conveyance elsewhere.” Then trade 
in cinnamon and elephants was no less considerable. These 
animals, being obtainable there at a small price, were carried 
to India and sold at from 1000 to 1500, and some evem so cheap 
as from 400 to 600 ducats in the Malabar and Coromandel 
countries. We have also to take into consideration the numb(;r 
of ships that arrived there from Bengal and the Coromandel 
coast laden with cloths, rice, butter, and other provisions. At 
least one Portuguese galleon used to go to*Ceylon ev(Ty year 
for the lading of cinnamon, and then Indian junks from the 
whole western coast of India went tlune for exchanging 
Indian products with the valuable commodities to be obtained 
in the island. Under these circumstances 15,000 tons of 
shipping will be a fair estimate of the Indo-Ceylonese trade. ^ 

The Coast oi Coromandel was said to extend from Nega- 
patam^ to the cehffirated port of Masulipatam. The former 
was a very great city, and “ very populous of Portugals urd 

^ Linsohoten, I, p, 80 ; Pyrard, II, pp. 140-50,358; Barbosa, p 170. The 
wonderful and delicate workmanship of the Ceylonese in gold, silver, ivory, 
iron, steel, and other materiaks has been eulogised by both Linschoten 
(I, p. 81) and Pyrard (II, p. 142). 

Some stones wxwe half ruby and half sajiphirc, others were half topaz and 
half sapphires, and also cat's eyes (Barbosa, p. 169). 

* Dutch Records, Vol. XXIII, 639, doc. C. Frederick, pp. 108-9. Correa 
(1640) saw 700 sail loading rice at Negapat^m (Robson-Jobson. p. 974). 
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Christians of the country and part Gentiles/’ though it was a 
place of small trade. Next came the famous port of St. 
Thond or Mailapur, the chief city of Narsingha or the Vijyana- 
gar state, and a town, of great traffic. Though not very ex- 
tensive it was, in the judgment of Frederick, the fairest in 
all that part of the Indies.^ The sea was very dangerous, 
and yet the people could dexterously lade and unlade ships 
by means of their barques, called “ catameroni ” by Balbi, 
and catamarans in later times. ^ It seems to have regained 
its former greatness under the Portuguese, for Barbosa speaks 
of it as almost uninhabited. Then ten or twelve miles south 
of Masulipatam was Narspur Petta, situated on the banks of 
a river. It was the greatest centre of the shipbuilding industry 
on that coast, Moslems, Portuguese, and Hindus built their 
vessels in that place, since all materials, wood, iron, and 
other things, were found there in abundance, and also the 
wages of workmen were very low. 

Masulipatam, immortalised by Ptolemy in his Tables and 
the Periplus^ as Masalia, has been since the dawn of authentic 
history famous for the export of cotton piece-goods. Kalinga 
was already well known for its diaphanous muslins in the time 
of Sakya Muni Gotam (600 b.c.), as may be seen in a story 
related in the Buddhist annals. * It was a Very busy seaport. 
Every year ships were sailing to the coasts of Bengal, Arracan, 
Pegu, Tenasserim, laden with all sorts of cotton cloths, glass, 
iron, cotton yarn, both red and white ; tobacco and certain 
sea-shells called cowries, which were used as money in Bengal 
and Arracan ; also some spices and sandal-wood. In return 
they brought rice, cotton, silk, seed of gingili, sugar, all sorts 
of woven fabrics, some fine quilts, rubies, sapphires, gum-lac, 
benzoin, gold, tin, dyeing wood, glazed and porcelain ware, and 
a certain beverage called “ Nijpa.” 

Ships also sailed to Malacca, Achin, Priaman, Queda, and 
Perak, laden with all sorts of painted cloths and rice, bringing 

^ liarbosa, p, 174; Linschoten, I, p. 82. 

2 Balbi, Viaggio, f. 82 ; Fryer, p. 24. 

® Periplus, p. .47. * Marco Polo, p. 349, 
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ip return sulphur, camphor, silk, tin, and some Gujerat 
cloths, also pepper from Priaman, and some chinaware which 
they bought there from the Chinese for selling on the coast. 

Other ships sailed to Ceylon and tlui* Mai dives, laden with 
rough cotton cloths, bringing in return “ kayro for making 
ropes, and “ cocoa-nuts which were antidotes against poison.” 
From Ceylon they brought cinnamon, fine mats, cocoa-nuts, 
and some precious stones, to be sold on the coast, especially 
at Masulipatam. ^ Sometimes one hundred shifs were seen 
sailing from the Southern Islands;^ “ laden with sficerie, 
linen-cloth, and china commodities ; besides stones and other 
wealth. 

On account of this immense traffic the whole country along 
the coast, except the kingdom of the Carnatic or Carnata of 
old, was in a most flourishing condition. A great number 
of magnificent temples, extensive pagodas, elegant public 
buildings, fortified towns and maritime cities were incon- 
testable monuments of its vast riches, arts, and industries. 
The towns of Pulicat, Sadras, Conjivaram, Cuddalor(', and 
St. Thome were centres of maritime commerce. The manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics of exceeding fineness and of various 
kinds, coloured, painted, white, was a speciality from most 
ancient days. Marco Polo found the most delicate buckrams 
of the highest price which “ in sooth looked like tissues of spiders' 
web ” being exported to all the quarters of the planet. “ There 
is no King or Queen in the world but might be glad to wear 
them,"^ was the concluding remark of that keen observer on 
the excellence of those cloths. Then at the close of the 
sixteenth century, Linschoten observes that “there is ex- 
cellent faire linnen of cotton made in Negapatan, Saint 
Thomas, and Musulepatan, of all colours, and woven with 
divers sorts of loome workes (flowers) and figures, verie fine 
and cunningly wrought, which is much worne in India, and 

^ See Hobson-Jobson. 

2 Dutch Records, I, 27, doc. 16, 7-8 ; John Davis (1596 ) ; Purchas, 11, 
p. 325. 

» R. Fitch (1683-91) in Purchas, E. S., X, p. 172, 

< Polo, p. 349. » 
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better esteemed than silkc, for that it is higher prised then 
silke, because of the fineness and cunning workmanship.”^ 

Besides these piece-goods and chintz, diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, agate, indigo,. rice, etc., used to be exported in return 
for spices of all sorts, sulphur, spelter, tin, lead, musk, Pegu 
rubies and spinels, Malabar pepper, vermilion, quicksilver, 
coral, alum, gum-lac, benzoin, gold, all sorts of China silk- 
sthfEs, porcelain, sandal, copper, camphor, velvets, rose-water, 
opium, many Cambay and Europe goods. 

From the Coromandel we pass on to Orissa and Bengal. 
The produce and manufactures of the fornu’r as described by 
Frederick and Fitch,- were in general similar to the two 
countries betwe(‘n which it lies. P>engal was rightly called 
the “ Paradise of Nations ” on account of its extraordinary 
fertility and the incredible abundance and cheapness of its 
manifold produce. Barbosa names Bengala^ as the principal 

* Linschoten, T, p. 91. 

llarbosa describes the Hindu merchants of this coast as “ very sharp, 
great accountants, and dexterous merchants” (p. 174). 

2 Frederick, p. 112 ; Fitch, p. 182. In the port of Orissa, every year were 
laden tw'entj'-live or thirty ships, large and small, with rice, various sorts 
of fine white calicoes, oil, great store of butter, lac, long pepper, ginger, 
nurobolans, great store of cloth of ” herbes,” w'hich was a kind of silk that 
“ groweth amongst the w'oods without any labour of man” (Frederick, p. 113). 

3 The .situation of Bengoht, according to the ancient maps, is a little 
further cast of Ohatigam or Chitagong, the Porto Grande of the Portuguese. 
For instance, the positions of the principal ports on tiie Bay of Bengal, 
going from west to ca.st, are given as follows : — 

Map of Linschoten — Satigam, Chatigam, Bengala. 

„ Sir T. lioe — Angeli, Satagam, Bicanapor, Gharcgam, Bengala. 

„ N. Sanson — Ongely, Satigam, Chatigam, Bengala (a.d. Iti52). 

„ I). Johaniii — Satigam, ('hatigam, Bengala. 

But the position is reversed in the map of Di Giaeope di Gastatchi 
piemontesc Cosmographe (K. 115, 21): Satigam, Bengala, (Fatigam. 

Then we read these words in the Map of Commerce (a.d. 1038) : ” In 
Bengala are found the cities of Cattigam and Satigan, and principally for 
trade that of Bengala, on the banks of a Gulph known by that name.” 

It is very strange that Abul Fazl, Frederick, and lialph Fitch should 
make no mention of the port of Bengala. If it was a very great centre of 
trade, it could not be left by the three keen observers who had personal 
knowledge of Bengal and its neighbouring kingdoms. 

Mr. Manscl L. Hames has examined the whole controversy on the situa- 
tion of this port in his edition of the Book of Duarte Barbosa, and arrived 
at the conclusion that, “ Gaur taken together with its subordinate ports 
was the place known as Bengala in the early part of the sixteenth century ” 
(Vol. II, p. 145, Hakl. Soc.)..- 
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mart of the province. It was a very great city with a very 
good harbour. Many foreigners, as the Arabs, Persians, 
Aby^sinians, Portuguese, and Gujerats lived there. Tluy 
were all great merchants and owned lai^e ships of the same 
build as those of Mecca, and others of the Chinese build which 
they called “ Jungos.” These were “ very large and carried 
a Very considerable cargo.” With these vessels they navigated 
to the numerous ports of the Coromandel, Malabar, Cambay, 
Pegu, Tenasserim, Sumatra, Ceylon, and Malacca, and traded 
in all kinds of goods. They lived in great luxury, and even 
the common people were well off. Th(^ latter wore white 
shirts half-way down the thigh and drawers, and Very small 
head-wraps of three or four turns ; all of them were “ shod 
with leather, some with shoes, others with sandals, very well 
worked, sewn with silk and gold thread.”^ 

One century after, both Linschoten and Pyrard^ fully bear 
out this account in all its details, only the ancient port had 
lost its importance, Satgaon, commonly called by the 
Portuguese Porto Pequeno, was the traditional mercantile 
capital from the Pauranic age to the time of the foundation 
of the town of Ilugly by the Portuguese. Frederick and Fitch 
both describe it as “ a reasonable faire citie for a citie of the 
Moores ” and one which abounded in all things.’^ Every year 
thirty or thirty -five ships were laden with Bengal merchandise, 
and the former traveller saw eighteen ships of the Portuguese 
at the port. Its decay commenced in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, owing to the silting up of the channel of 
the Saraswati. Abul Fazl clearly mentions that out of the 
two towns of Satgaon and Hugly, situated at a distance of a 
mile from each other, the latter was the more important, and 
that both of them were in the possession of the Europeans.'* 
These were no other than the Portuguese outlaws who had 

^ Barbosa, p. 181 ; Varthema, p. 210: “One of the best that I had 
hitherto seen.” 

Linschoten, pp. 92-7 ; Pyrard, 1, pp. 333-4. 

^Frederick, pp. 114-15; Fitch simply borrows his account from 
Frederick, p. 182. 

♦ Ain-i-Akbari, II, p, 125. 
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no forts, nor any government, nor policy as at Goa, b?it 
“ lived in a manner like wild men, and untamed Forces.” ^ 
They did much mischief by their piracies, “living in no 
forme of subjection to God or man.”- 

The principal exports of Bengal were its piece-goods of 
various sorts, named “ Sarapuras, Cassas, Comsas, Bcatillias, 
Satopassas, and a thousand such-like names” These were very 
fine and much esteemed in India. They were not only carried 
all over India and the East; but also into Portugal and 
other countries of Europe. Fine and flowered tussar^ stufls 
wei’e another speciality of Bengal. Butter, rice, ^ wheat, opium, 
saltpetre, raw silk, ginger, lac, cotton, long pepper, borax, 
musk, agate, civet,® elephants, furniture, and large quantities 
of black and red pottery, like the finest and most delicate 
terre sigillee, fruits and scented oils, sugar® and rattiin — these 
might be named as the chief commodities which were im- 
ported from the provin(‘-e. The h'ather^ industry was no less 
remarkable. Thc^ last, but by no means the h’ast, articles of 
export were the slaves and ('uiiuchs of Bengal. According to 
the testimony of Barbosa, eunuchs were sold as imTchandise 
for 20 or 30 ducats each to the Persians, who valued them 

^ Linsohoten, f, p. 95. 

* Wm. Finch, p. 71 ; confirmed by many other travellers, as Pyrard, 
I, p. 334 ; Bernier, J, p. 94. 

3 Herba dolhs were so decorated with “ flowers, branches, and personages 
that it was wonderful to see, and they were so finely done with cunning 
workmanship, that they could not be mended throughout Furope ” (Lin- 
schoten, I, p. 90). 

* Rice was more abundant than in all the rest of the Eastern countries. 
Every year divers ships came there from all places, and yet there was 
“ never any want thereof, and all other things in like sort, and so good 
cheap that it were incredible to declare.” 

® Civet was bad in Bengal on account of adulteration and was much 
brought into India from Portugal, where it aas obtained from Guinea 
(Linschoten, II, pp. 95-0 ; Pyrard, I, pp. 327-34). 

® Rugar. — Barbosa states tliat they did not know how to make loaves 
of sugar, yet many ships were laden with powdered sugar for sale to all 
parts (p. i79). 

’ Leather. — The harness of Goa horses, as, in fact, in other parts of 
India, was supplied from Bengal, China, and Persia ; it was all of silk 
embroidery, and enriched with gold and silver and fine pearls. The stirrups 
were of silver gilt, the bridle was adorned with precious stones, silver, and 
with silver bells (Pyrard, II, p. 75. See the description of the Vijyanagar 
army by Nuniz and Paes, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire). 
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n^uch as guards to their wives and houses. Both Linschoten 
and Pyrard have given detailed accounts of the existence of 
slavery in Bengal. ^ 

Gold and diamonds, ^ though probably not exported, were 
found in small quantities in tlie country. 

In exchange for its cheap and abundant exports, Bengal 
received all sorts of spices, ivory, ebony, and many other sorts 
of fine wood for the making of house furniture ; cowries, tin, 
copper, spelt(‘r, salt, sandal, radix china, rhubarb, porcelain, 
but above all, every sort of coined money. Need we say that 
Bengal was annually enriclied with a large influx of gold snd 
silver, brought for the purchase of its nuich-needed produce 
and manufactures ? It yiekhnl th(‘ palm to none iji the 
excellence of its extremely line and d(‘licate fabrics, coloured 
as well as white. From tluj days of Chanderguj)ta Mauriya^ 
(fourth century n.c.) to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the textile industry was the mainstay of Bengal as of all 
India. Pyrard outdoes Linschoten in his praise of Bengal 
piece-goods. “ Some of these cottons and silks are so fine that 
it is difficult to say whether a person so attired he clothed or 
nude”'^ 

The finest muslins of Bengal were known to the ancient 
Greeks, from whom they received the name of Gangitiki, 
indicating that they were made on the borders of the Ganges. 
They were known to the world by many picturesque names, as 
“ flowing water,” “ morning dew,” “ woven air,” and the liko. 
This wonderful superiority continued for more than two 
millenniums, and made Bengal a sink of silver and gold. 

The Near East. Passing from Bengal along the coast, we 
see many small kingdoms, like those of Arracan, Martaban, 

^ Barbo.sa, p. 180; Varthema, p. 258; Lins( hoten, p, 94,; Pyrard, I, ]), 332. 

^ The manner of finding out diamonds from river beds has been described 
by the native historian vhosc work Ava.s translated by Gladwin (p. 24). 

® Cf. Kautilya. Of cotton fabrics, those of Madhura (southern coast 
of Coromandel), of Aparanta (Concan), western parts of Kalinga (Orissa 
and Northern Coromandel), of Kashi (Benares), of Vanga (Bengal), of 
Vatsa (Kausambi, near Calicut), and of Mahisha (Mahashmati), are the 
best (p. 94). 

* Pyrard, I, p. 329 ; cf. Barbosa, p. 96. • 
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Tenasserim, Pegu, Siam, Camboja, and Cochin China A Wi|-h 
all of them India had direct commercial relations. All these 
territories can be treated in one group. They }delded, as they 
do even now, large qviantities of fragrant wood, as aloes wood, 
benzoin,^ and the “costly sweet wood called calamba 
(Lignum aloes), wliich being good was weighed against silver 
and gold. ’ ’ Sapan wood, rhubarb, radix china, musk, camphor, 
lac, ivory, tin, spelter, long pepper, elephants, and glazed 
earthenware were the chief articles of export. The most 
valuable contribution to the markels of India was in gold, 
silver, rubies,^ sapphires, spinels, some diamonds and 
emeralds, and bezoar stoiu's whieli were very costly, being 
antidotes to poison. Cochin China was, moreover, noted for 
its great quantities of raw silk, silk-stuffs, marble, fine skins, 
and many other commodities that China proper ])r()duced. 

These countries took in payment of their valuable goods a 
few Europe-manufactured articles through the Poi*tuguese, 
but mainly white and coloured piece-goods from Bengal, 
Coromandel, and Gujerat ; various silk-stuffs made in India, 
Cambay drugs, pearls, Malabar pepper, rose-water, lead, 
iron, steel, copper, vermilion, and quicksilver. Spices and 
chinaware were brouglit from the port of Malacca. Frederick 
says that one ship sailed in Se])tember from St. Thome with 
white and paintc'd cottons and a great store of red yarn, 
while another ship from Bengal laden with fine cotton cloth 
of all sorts arrived at the depaiTure of the St. Thome ship. 
A small bale of cloth cost a thousand or two thousand ducats. 
Many small vessels from Malacca and ships from Mecca laden 
with woollens used to visit these kingdoms every year. 

The Spice Islands, lying to the south-east of India, next 
claim our attcmtion. The Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo have been famous for their spices, gold, and other 

' For general description of the products of these countries, see Lin- 
schoten, I,pp 97-104; (!. Frederick, p 125; Halbi, p 157; Barbosa, p. 184. 

2 Benzoin . — “It i.s much trafficqiied withal throughout India, for it is 
one of the costliest drugges in all the Orient, because it excelleth all others 
in sweetness ” {Linschoten, pp. 90-8 ; Pyrard, p. 300 ; Monfart, p. 34). 

® Rubier , — “ They have such quantities that they know not what to do 
with them, but sell them at Inoat vile and base prices ” (Frederick, p. 13). 
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valuable products since the days of Kama, and later on of 
Ptoljmy. All of them were extended limbs of India, on 
account of the settlements of the Indians and the great 
traffic carried on between them and the mainland. The wave 
of Moslem dominance swept away the ancient Indian civilisa- 
tion, yet the economic connection was not severed. The 
Portuguese controlled the major part of the. traffic l)y holding 
the fortified city of Malacca, the great centre of Indo-Chinese 
trade. Varthema assert, s that more shijis arrived hc‘re than 
in any other city in the world. ^ ft continued in its pros- 
perity all tlirough the sixteenth century under Portuguese' 
rule, so that (himoc'us has rightly styh'd it the Home of 
Opulence. 2 In the beginning of the sc'venteenth century 
Pyrard attests to its greatness by i ('marking that it was the 
richest and busiest in all tln^ Indies, after Ooa and Ormus, 
owing to the’! great cargoes from Japan, China, India, the 
Moluccas, and other adjacent islands.^ All ships betwei'ii 
Goa and Japan had to pay their diK's there. It was a great 
maj'ket for cotton-stuffs, Cambay drugs, Malabar pepper, 
Bengal sailcloth, sugar, salt, opium, beads, and leather 
articles from various parts of India,. China porcelain, Japan 
curiosities, Persian tapestries, European woollens and metals 
were in great demand. 

The Clove Islands of the Moluccas consisted of a group of 
well-known islands, Ternate, Tidore, Mortir, Bachian, and 
Makian. They had such a marvellous quantity of cloves 
that the whole world was suppli(‘d therewith by them. They 
also exported camphor, gold, tin, ivory, rattan, rosin, amber, 
benzoin, and paradise-birds.^ 

The independent kingdom of Banda yielded no other 

* Varthema, p. 224; Barbosa, p. 101. 

® Camoens, X, p. 44. 

3 Pyrard, II, j) 150 ; Linschoteo, I, pp 104-^G. 

* Varthema, p 240; Barbosa, ]) 202; Lmschoten, pp 110-18; l^yrard, II, 
pp. 160-7 ; English Ileport for goods obtainable in these islands. Letters, 1, p. 
74 ; Roe’s Embassy, p 488; Buleau’s Expedition in Harris’s Voyages ; Voy- 
ages under the D.E.I. Co., pp. 278-91 ; see observations of Saris touching the 
marts and merchandise of the Near and Far East in Purchas, 1, pp. 386-95 ; 
description of Banda and Moluccas, by H. FitzHfirbort, Purchas, I, pp. 097-9. 
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products but nutmegs, mace, and paradise-birds. The first 
two grew so luxuriantly that all the countries were supplied 
by them. They grew nowhere else. * 

The island of Jaxa has been traditionally famous for its 
gold and silver mines. It has been called the island of gold 
and silver since the days of the Ramayana, although it has no 
such mines in it ; only th(‘ adjacent island of Sumatra deserves 
this name. It has a gi'eat wealth of cereals, for which it was 
called the “ Island of Rarhy ” by the Hindus. It yielded all 
sorts of spices, as nutmegs, cloves, mace, pepper, better than 
that of Malabar, but in small quantity ; ginger, bamboos, 
frankincense, though not so good as that of Siam and Malacca, 
black benzoin, camphor, and precious stones like diamonds, 
emeralds, jasper, sapphire, agate, carbuncle, and bezoar. 
The Portuguese had not much traffic here because the people 
themselves carried their commodities to the various con- 
tiguous ports. The goods d(‘sired by the Javanese were all 
sorts of white and coloiued linen from Coromandel, Bengal, 
and Cambay, rials, Spanish dollars, porcelain, woolhm and 
silk stuffs, China and Japan curiosities, opium, amber, coral, 
and European commodities like broadcloth, iron, lead, 
vermilion, etc. According to the testimony of Pyrard, many 
Chinese were settled in the town of Bantam}- carrying on an 
extensive trade. Every year in the month of January came 
nine or ten great ships from China laden with all kinds of 
merchandise from that country. ^ The town was also thronged 
with Indians, Arabs, and Christians. Evidently a great trade 
existed between Bantam and many of the Indian ports. 

Sumatra, the “ Golden Chei-sonese,” was the nearest place 
for the supply of gold in India. It was probably known as 
the Land of Ophir in ancient days. There was a direct trade 
with it from India for gold, silver, brass, copper, iron, precious 
stones, pepper, camphor, camphor oil, benzoin, sulphur, sapan 
wood, tortoise-shell, brimstone, naphtha, amber of various 

* Voyages, pp. 182-202. 

* Linschoten, I, p. 114 ; Pyrard, II, p. 163 ; Saris, Hakl., p. 216 ; Barbosa, 
p, 198 ; Voyages under the'D.E.I. Co., pp. i46-80. 
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colours, wax, dragon’s blood, rattan, eagle wood, divers 
dtugs, a great store of silk, though not so good as that of 
Chim, and paradise-birds. Pepper, however, was th(^ 
principal product in Siiniatra, whence the Arabs and Indians 
and latterly the Dutch supplied themselves with it. It was 
bigger and heavicu’ than that of Malabar and hence more pi ized 
by Indians. Pyrard says that thirty ships could be ladc'ii in 
one year with it A 

The great island of Borneo had abundance of gold dust 
and bars, and tlie best of diamonds. The realm of Suc- 
cadana yielded pep])er in gr(‘at quantity, as also cloves 
and nutmegs. It likewise produc('d V(‘ry line whit('. and 
round pearls ; abundant camphor, better than that of 
China ; dragon’s blood, bamboos, cahunba, and angelica ; 
iron, copper, and tin ; bezoar, ape-stone, and goat’s stone ; 
wax, honey, and rice.‘^ 

From Borneo we pass on to the Philippine Islands or the 
Manillas, which were the important centre of Asiatic and 
American trade of those days. The Spaniards of M‘^\ico. New 
Spain, and Peru came there by way of the South Se.-is to supply 
tliemselves with Chinese and Indian commodities. As this 
direct relation had seriously reduced the Spe.nish-American 
trade, bullion imports into Spain and the royal customs, tlie 
King of Spain made several restrictions to discourage the 
direct Manilla- American commerce.^ For instance, trade 
with New Spain was prohibited to soldiers resident in the 
Philippines, and a law was made limiting the bullion export 
from Mexico to Manilla to only 500,000 dollars per annum. 
Yet more money found its way to the Manillas by clandestim^ 
means. The greater part of this trade was with China whence 

^ Camoens, p. 124; cf. John Davis on the produce of Sumatra, 1599, in 
Purchas, II, pp. 317-18 ; also Sir Francis Drake, ilnd., ]). 145 ; Linachoten, 
p. 108; Pyrard, IT, ji 157 ; Dutch Voyages, pp. 136^3. 

2 Barbosa, p. 203 ; Sans, Hakl, p. 222 ; (Jorrea, II, p. 031 ; Barret m Ilak., 
II, p. 412 ; Letters, I, j). 79. 

“ Camphor is one of the principallcst wares in India " (Lin., IT, p. 118). It 
was worth its weight in silver and some of it even more. It was much in 
demand all over India (Barbosa, p. 203 ; Dulch Voyages, p. 218). 

^ Cf. great stores of E.I. merchandise, calicoes, and spices in the town 
of Pernambuco, captured by Lancaster in 1505 (Voyages, p. 45). 

D 
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from thirty to forty large ships ladeji with Chinese mer- 
chandise usually came to Manilla every year. A few ships 
full of Japanese and Portuguese merchandise also came fiom 
Japan. Then some ^Portuguese ships went from Malacca 
laden with spices, Indian and Persian goods, more particularly 
Indian cloths, and returned laden with civet, tortoise-shell, 
gold and Spanish money. The valu(5 of Manilla trade, based 
on the returns of customs as given in the memorable work of 
De Morga (1609), is as below : — 

Value of Trade. 

Duties collected on Chinese goods at 3 per cent amounted 

to 40,000 dollars 1,333,333 dollars. 

Duties collected on goods to New Spain at 2 per cent 

amounted to 20,000 dollars 1,000,000 „ 

Duties collected on money and goods from New Spain 

amounted to 28,000 dollars 1,400,000 „ 

From the foregoing figiues it will be clear that the Value of 
Indian exports to New Spain through the Manillas was not 
appreciable ; it was very likely below 100,000 dollars. 

The Celestial Empire was culturally and commercially con- 
nected with India from the remotest antiquity. Ohincse 
diaphanous silks were ap])re(*iated in India even as early as 
1000 B.c.^ There was also a great demand for Chinese 
porcelain, at least after the advent of Moslems in India, if 
not earlier. The great port- of Randir, near Surat, was the 
most important centre of track* witli China and Malacca in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Chinese com- 
modities “ were cojicentratcd there in greater perfection than 
in any other place soever.” Every merchant had many glass 
shelves “ filled with fair and rich porcelain of new styles ” in 
his house for decorative purposes.^ Akbar alone at his 
death left more than two million and a half rupees’ worth of 
most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelain and coloured 

^ Mahabharata ; Sabha Parva, LI, 25-6 ; Artbasbastra (about 310 b.c,), 
p. 94. 

2 Barbosa, Hak., II, p. 146 ; cf. P 3 nrard — “ They import also from tbenco 
much porcelain ware, which is used throughout India, as well by the Portu- 
guese as by the Indians ” (Part II, p. 176 ; Part I, pp. 170, 224 ; Linschoten, 
pp. 129-30.) Jourdain speaks of China dishes worth Rs. 60,000 each, and 
Hawkins, 6,000 each. i 
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gtiS8 in his treasury. ^ Much of the Randir trade was trans- 
ferrc^l to (toa and Surat during the Portuguese, doniination. 
The great realm of (ihina annuatly sejit its junks to Malacca 
and Jjidia laden with good sto]‘(^s of raw*Silk, vjirious sorts of 
stuffs, damasks of all colours, satins of sevc'ral kinds, and all 
sorts of (‘mbroid(‘ry work , rhubaiF, sugai’, gingi'r, chijia 
root, civet, musk, amlxu*, and va.x; jmrcclain, gold, gold- 
leaf and wire ; steel, copper, quicksilver, tin, lead, and iron 
pans ; flax, cotton, saltpetre, calin or spelter which was 
much esteemed all over Asia ; likewise; all sorts of Varnished 
work, mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell ; china-beer, 
and a great quantity of confectionery. Rubies, sap])hiri‘s, 
and SOUK' other precious stones, too, were carried out. 
There WiU’i' also (‘xported many ])re,tty gilded things, such 
as v(‘ry rich clu'sts and trays of gilt wood ornamented with 
a thousand pretty d<*signs, cabinets m.ide in the German 
fashion, salt dishes, fans, and di'Jicate works of ingenious 
meii.^ 

China cojumonly received through the Portuguese, Japan 
silver, Spanish dollars, silver bullion ; Portugiu'se and 
Indian wines ; wa)oll('ns and veh'ets ; Malabar ])(‘])per and 
Sumatra spices ; all kijids of c.rystal and glasswai'es ; drugs 
from Cambay, sandal, ambergris, olive oil, benzoin, frank- 
incense, rattan, opium, wormwood, saliron, Viumilion, 
coral (wrought and unwrought) ; fine stuffs from Cambay. 
Calicut and Pengal ; jM'arls, rubies, diamonds, and all other 
sorts of precious gems ; “ precious stones cut and set in rings, 
chains, carkanets, tokens, ear-pendants, and braceh'ts ; and 
in general, all sorts of luxurious articles, which found a 
very good market there. 

The Chinese trade, like that of Malacca, Mozambique and 
Ormus, was reserved for the ships of the King of Spain. No 
Portuguese could trade thither, except some grandee on 
whom was conferred the privilege of making one trading 

^ Valantyn (Java and Surat, p. 217) ; Vincent’s Akbar, p. 412. 

* Pyrard, II, p. 175; Lmschoten, 1, pp. 1,28-31; Sousa, IJ, p. 452; 
Barbosa, p. 200 ; Pyrard, I, p, 170 ; Valentyn (China), p. 4. 
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voyage with one, two, or more vessels. In these ships there 
always went many private merchants for trade by paying 
freight to the owner of the ships and the royal dues at different 
ports. The whole Veyage between Goa and Japan took full 
three years in those days, and yet it was most profitable. 
We are informed by Sir Thomas Roe (a.d. 161G) and others 
that China commodities were as dear in India as they were 
in England.^ The port of Macao alone was then open to 
the Portuguese on the extensive coast of China, and hence 
there must have been an extraordinary concourse of people 
in that town at the arrival of the Portuguese ships. Besides 
this restricted trade, numerous Chinese junks plied between 
China, Malacca, and other parts. China was then, as it is 
to-day, the greatest sink of silver. Pyrard estimated that 
silver worth more than seven million pounds was imported 
into China every year from Europe, Japan, the West Indies, 
Peru, Mexico, and Chili. This amount, togc^ther with the 
merchandise carried thither, implies a considerable amount 
of exports from that territory. The ships returning from 
China were laden with valuable cargoes, being sometimes 
worth more than £2,000,000. ^ 

Japan. Lastly, we go to the extreme Orient, or the “ Land 
of the Rising Sun.” It had not yet awakened from its slumber * 
of ages, had then very few arts and depended upon China and 
India for the satisfaction of its wants. It consumed almost 
the same imports as China, with the exception of the great 
stores of Chinese silk-stuffe which were carried thither by the 
Portuguese. The returning ships were laden with great stores 
of silver and gold, some curiosities, hemp, some kind of blue 
dye as good as indigo, gold, rice, and some sort of varnish. 
Nagasaki and a few other ports were open to the Portuguese. 
The Japanese trade formed part of the Chinese adventure, 

^ Monsieur de Monfart .says that “ They will exchange or .barter gold 
for twice as much weight in silver ; for they have no coyned money ” 

(p. 31). Rials were worth six testones or 600 rees in China, though they 
were worth 43(i rees at Goa (Linschoten, I, p. 243). Hence the extraordinary 
profits in the China trade arc apparent ; cf. Embassy, II, p. 346 n. 

* Pyrard, 11, p. 201 ; cf. Eitcb in Purchas, E. S., X, p. 198. 
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Itfit immense profits were made on account of the monopoly 
and^thc returns in silver.^ 

- This completes our survey of the whole Oriental trade and 
of the exact part which India played in* the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in the commercial life of the East and 
the West. It will be hardly an exaggeration to say that 
India was the respiratory organ for the circulation and 
distribution of the moneys and commodities of the com- 
mercial system of the world ; it was the sea wherein all the 
rivers of trade and industry flowed, and thus profusely eji- 
riched its inhabitants. 


Liberty ol Conscience 

Now there are a few general features which deserve our 
attention. At the threshold of our period we find peoples of 
various nations and religions from Africa to China living in the 
gr(‘atest freedom in the busy seaports and inland towns of 
India. Liberty of conscience, supreme tolerance, free exercise 
of divers religions, amicable and peaceful relations among 
this heterogeneous population, scrupulous protection of 
property and person, little state interference in commercial 
concerns, much delegation of ])owers in adjusting mutual 
differences, and, above all, light customs duties have been 
enthusiastically described by our great travellers. 

All these admirable features stand in astounding con- 
trast to the disgraceful restriction of religious freedom at 
Goa and Cochin, and the abominable system of inquisition 
and high duties prevalent in Portuguese towns. ^ 


* Linschoten, I, pp. 150-64 ; Pyrartl, 1 1, pp. 170-9 ; Saris, p. 229 ; Letters, 
VI, p. 9 ; Letters of William Adams in 'I’lie Memorials of Japan, p. 42. 

* For Calicut, see Jlarbosa, p. 146 ; Tyrard, I, pp. 366, 404. For Cochin, 
P 3 Tard, I, pp. 436-6 ; Linsehoteii, I, pp. 70-1, For Surat and the whole 
Mogul Empire, Valle, I, pp. 30, 127. For Vijyanagar, Paes in Sewell’s 
Forgotten Empire, p. 256. 

The King of Calicut gave to each one of these merchants a Nair to 
guard and serve him, a chefi/ (scribe) for his accounts, and to take care of his 
property, and a broker for his trade (Barbosa, p. 146). They had among 
them a Moorish governor who ruled over an^^ chastised them, without the 
King meddling with them. 
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India— the Sink of Precious Metals 

India stands out ])i‘oniim‘ntly as the cradle of numerous 
arts and liandicralts at tliat tlnu' as it had been from the 
remotest antiquity. Ev ni before the days of Solomon and 
Hiram, merchants of otliei- nations ca.me to her busy ports 
to supply themselves Avith Iier products and manufactures. 
Strabo, Niarchus, Ptolemy, jM('gasthenes, Polo, Conti, Nikitin, 
and a host of other trav('llei*s have borne testimony to her 
commercial greatness. In spinning, weaving, and dyeing, 
India excelled all other nations of the world, and this 
industrial suprtmiacv continiu'd Avellnigh up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. No less aa^is sh(‘. supreme in many fine 
arts. It AA'as in her marts that the produce of Africa, Western 
Asia, the Southern Islands, and countries of the Far East Avas 
collect(‘d for further distribution to the East or the West. 
In ancient times Pliny complainesd of the luxury of his country- 
men and the coniinual drain of gold into India. But Rome 
does not present a solitary instance. Almost eveiy nation on 
earth obtained to a Very hii’ge extent its supplies of fine 
cotton and silk fabrics, Malabar spices, indigo, sugar, drugs, 
precious stones, and many curious Avorks of art, spices of 
the South, and silks as Avell as porcelain of China from India 
in exchange for gold and silver. There Avas always a favour- 
able balance of trade for India. This immense traffic from 
all parts of the world must have brought in a great amount of 
the precious metals. It is hazardous to estimate the quantity 
of gold and silver annually impoi-ted into the country, but 
there is no doubt that India and China were like two pits, 
in which the Europeans, as well as the other Asiatic peoples, 
stood with both feet and still sank deeper and deeper. The 
truth has been felicitously (ixpressed by Terry in these words : 
“ This I am sure, that many silver streames runne tlnther as all 
rivers to the sea, and th(‘re stay, it being laAvful for any nation 
to bring in silver and fetch commodities but a crime not lesse 
than capitall to carry any great summe th(mce. Tin; Coyen or 
Bullion brought thither is presently melted, and refined and 
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^Iien the Moguls stampe (which is his name and title in Persian 
letters) put upon it. This coyen is more pure than any I know 
made of perfect silver without any allay, so that in the Spanish 
Riall (the purest money of Euroj)e) Uiere is some losse.”^ 

High Standard of Living. Living was then very cheap 
throughout India. All sorts of foodstuffs, clothing, and other 
articles were so extremely cheap throughout the Oriental 
world, but especially in India, in spite of its exceptional opu- 
lence and great manufacturing and commercial activities, that 
the people could comfortably live on a small income. Thomas 
Coryat spent only fifty shillings during his journey of ten 
months from Aleppo to Candahar, so that he spent only 
twopence a day ! Terry remarks that all provisions were so 
plentiful throughout India that everyone there “ may eat 
bread without scarceness.” In Vijyanagar,^ the biggest and 
richest city of the world, all things were incredibly cheap. 
So were they in Tatta, Diu, Cambay, Surat, Ahmadabad, and 
throughout Bengal. The upper classes, consivsting of the 
military, nobility, landlords, merchants, bankers, jewellers, 
etc., lived in great luxury; others had varying fortunes in 
different parts of the vast continent of India. The people of 
Bengal, Vijyanagar, Golcondah, Ihjapur, Gujerat, and the 
Punjab were very well off. The descriptions of the dress and 
ornaments and perfumes used by the people of Gujerat, 
Vijyanagar, and Malabar as given by Barbosa, Nikitin, 
Niiniz, Linschoten, Pyrard, Terry, and Valle are monu- 
mental evidence of the great plenty, prosperity, comfort., and 
culture of the Indians of those' days. “ This race is a people 
of great culture, accustomed to good clothing, leading a 
luxurious life, given to pleasure and vice. They feed well, 
and their custom is always to wash and anoint themselves 
with sweet-smelling unguents. They always, men and 
women alike, wear in their hair jasmine flowers, or others 
which grow there.” This description of Barbosa is fully 

^ Purchas, E. S., IX ; soo the similar statement of Hawkins (Voyages, 
Hakl., p. 433), 

2 Paes, in Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, pp. 257-9, 
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confirmed in the writings of Pyrard, Linschoten, and others. 
With all this opulence and luxury, there was undoubtedly a 
great d(ail of poverty. There is incontestable evidence that 
the lower strata of society consisting of the tillers of the soil, 
labouri'i's, and mechanics lived very miserably. In many 
parts of Sind, Malabar, and even Gujerat, both men and 
women wore scanty clothing and lived in straw huts. That 
tliey were treated like helots is the observance of many 
reliable travellers. It was these people who used to sell them- 
selves and their children as slaves in times of scarcity in 
Gujerat, Bengal, and throughout the Dcccan.^ 

Slavery. Another prominent feature of the economic life of 
the people is a great amount of slave trade being carried on be- 
tween tlie various parts of India and betw(‘.en India and other 
Asiatic (‘ountries. That large numbers of slaves and eunuchs 
were annually exported from Bengal to the various parts of 
India and the Moslem world has already been referred to.^ 

For the Coromandel coast, the evidence of Barbosa will 
suffice, and this is amply confirnu'd by later writers. “ Al- 
though this country is very abundantly provided,” writes 
he, “yet if it should happen a}iy year not to rain, it falls 
into such a state of famine that many die of it, and some sell 
their own children for a few provisions, or for two or three 
fanoes, each of which will be worth thirty-six maravedis. And 
in these times, the Malabars return with their shvps laden with 
slaves” As for the slaves of Goa, we arc informed by Pyrard^ 
that their number waii infinite ; that they came from the 
Indian nations, and that a very grcait traffic was done in them. 
They were also exported to Portugal, and to all places under 
the Portugues(} dominion. In Surat, ^ too, they were numerous, 
and so all over the Malabar coast. 

Pyrard and Linschoten have fully described the slave 

^ Frederick in Furchas, X, p. 137 ; Purchas, X, p. 103 ; Partholomeo, 
p, 154 ; Luischotei), 1, p. 77 ; Pyrard, 11, p. 142 ; Honnert’s Voyages, 1 1, p. 25. 

* Pyrard, 1, p. 332 ; Linschoten, 1, p. 94. In fact, nowhere in India were 
slaves of so little value as in Bengal (Pyrard, ibid.). 

^ Pyrard, II, p. 39. 

* Valle, I, pp. 41, 157, calls them a black and lewd generation, going 
naked for the most part, or else very ill-clad. 
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auctions at Goa in their works. The former writes that 
“ they drive the slaves as we do liorses here, and you see 
the sellers come with great troops following,’’ Linschoten^ 
says that “they W(‘re sold daily as beasts are sold with us.” 
Among the slaves were pretty and (‘l(*gant girls and women 
from all parts of India, most of whom, it is strange to say, 
were very cultured ladies. All slaves were very cheap, the 
dearest not being worth more than 20 or 30 pardaos at Goa, 
or taking the pardao at 4s, 2d. to 4s. Gd., £4 10s. or £G 15s. 
only. 2 Some Portuguese, by keeping 12, 20, or 30 male and 
female slaves, made a living by their labour and nefarious 
doings.^ Many of these unhappy beings had been kidnapped 
as children, while others were prisoners of war taken by the 
Portuguese and not allowed to be ransomed in any case.^ 
Many of them were, however, captured and sold by the 
Indians themselves. Linschoten has a strongly condemnatory 
verdict on the Indian polity of his day as being responsible 
for the existence and contimuince of slavery. In his opinion, 
the cause of bringing so many slaves and captives of all 
nations to sell in Goa was that at every ten or twenty miles, 
or rather in every village or town, there was a separate king 
and ruler of the people, “ one of them not like another, 
neither iji law, speech, nor manners, whereby most part of 
them are in wars, one against the other, and those that on 
both sides are taken prisoners, they keep for slaves, and so 
sell each oilier like beasts Moreover, in times of famine 
parents sold their children of (‘ight or ten years for five or 
six measures of rice, and some for three or four ducats each. 
Even whole families came to oflier themselves as slaves. 
The Portuguese made a living by buying and selling them, 
as they did with other wares. 

Besides Pyrard and Linschoten, other travellers, too, 
noticed this awful practice of the Indians of selling them- 
selves and their children in times of scarcity. Caesar 
■Frederick saw the sale of children for eight or ten larins 

^ I, p. 185. ^ Pyrard, II, pp. 65-6. '• Linschoten, I, p. 186. 

^ Pyrard, II, pp. 39, 46. ® Linschoten, I, p, 276. 
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each, which meant ten to thirteen shillings only A Lastjy, 
it has been sceji in a previous section that there was a 
V('ry large amount of trade in the slaves of Mozambique, 
Ethiopia, Abyssinia, Arabia, etc., in Goa and other places. ^ 
Need we remark that slavery was not a newly introduced or 
an exotic institution, but had been in existence in India 
from time immemorial 

Customs and Transit Dues 

According to Abul P'azl, the port duties throughout the 
extensive empire of Akbar did not exceed 2J per cent. It is 
confirmed by Mr. Finch in 1609, who states that the duties 
at Surat were 2 per cent on coinage, 2| on goods, and 3 per 
cent on provisions.^ Although there are some complaints 
of perquisites, yet on the whole the administration of customs 
was very lenient and encouraging for the merchants. The 
case of transit dues was quite different. They were at least 
twice remitted by Akbar, and yet they seem to have been 
levied by the petty chiefs on the way. For the encourage- 
ment of internal commerce Jahangir issued proclamations 
in the very first year of his reign, abolishing the collection of 
duties arising from Tumgha® and Meor Bahry, together with 
taxes of every descripfion, which the landholders, throughout 
the empire, had been used to levy for their private benefit. 
It was also ordered that no person should open any packages 
of merchandise on the road without the express permission 
of the proprietors. It is evid(mt that no transit duties were 
allowed by the Mogul, and the port duties, too, were light.® 

The low duties (2i per cent on sold, but no duties on 
unsold goods) and the excihent management of the customs 

’ (J. Frederick in I’un has, p]. 8., X, p. 90. 

LinHchoten, I, pp 2(4 -f), 275-0; 1‘yrard, JI, p. 231. 

^ Aiithoi’.s Aiticles on Slavciy m Ancient India in the Vedio Magazine 
of Laliorc, 

■* Purchas, PJ. S., IV, p, 423. 

^ Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, JI, p. 57. I'axe.s other than land revenue called 
Tamaghi. Hea-eustoms were known aa Balury taxe.s, 

® Gladwin’s History of Hindustan, pp. 90-7 ; cf. Valle for the custom 
house at Surat. T, p 23 ; ’Abder Razzak (India in the P'lfteenth Century, I, 
p. 14) ; Barbosa, p. IK) ; and Pyrard, I, p 302. 
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department at Calicut have elicited the admiration of all 
travellers. But the same could not be said of the premier 
state of Golcondah, or of other states on the Coromandel 
coast. ^ There were numerous charg(«^ which must have 
depressed industry, and then their collection Very much 
depended upon the personalities of the revenue officers and 
the farmers of customs. Yet it is perfectly certain that 
princes showed an unusual anxiety in encouraging foreign 
merchants to trade in their country even at the sacrifice' of 
state revenue for the welfare of their subjects, and took 
immediate steps to check abuses brought to tlu'ir notice. 

Exports from Portugal 

The chief articles of export ^ by private merchants were 
silver, jewels, woollen cloths and hats, swords, all mannc]* of 

* An idea of the various duiu's collected from merchants, and fi’om 
which the Dutch wore exempted, can be had from the following list - 

(A) Duties on hired labourers. 

Duties on boat-hire. 

Koad duties. 

Tolls or other duties on all provisions for home consumption 
imported cither by water or land. 

Duties on exports and imports. 

Charges on the sale of gold and silver. 

Forced sale of grain and other goods at higher prices on behalf 
of the King than what they are sold for in the market. 

(Mack. M8., 20, 1, p. 130) 

(B) An inventory of duties collected at Palieut which were farmed 

by the King in 1()29, it taken as typical of other places, will 
be a very important relh'x of the tax-system of the Carnatic. 

Toncon on the loading and unloading of ships. 

Ditto of the town. 

Duty on the Fanams. Toncon on exports. 

Custom on trades, 

I jap of the jiagodas or cash. 

Toncon on arrack. 

Duty on looms, saltpans, cuHivafed lands, Nely (Faddy), Jhc/.ar, 
brokerage 

Small toncon 

\’esscl.s and all that may be ea.st on .shore from the sea. 

Duly on the Saye, 'roncon in the bmii. 

Duty on fish and gardens. All kinds of presents. 

The unsold goods forced on the inhabitants. 

Catta-Meadj on all cloths made {ihni., p. 8), 

^ Blochman in Am-i-Akbari, p 195 n.; Jiadoani, I. pp 290,388; Fyrard, 
11, p. 211 ; Embassy, ]>p 107, 183, 480. 
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arms and ammunitions of war, or the material for making tjie 
same, musical instruments as trumjads, etc., pictures,^ 
curiosities, to])acco, all kinds of ironware, glass^ and mirrors, 
iron, lead, veriniliom coral, all sorts of dried fruits, salt, fish, 
wines, cheese, oil, olives, vinegar, printed books, and a host 
of other articles. All these goods were in great demand and 
therefore brought a profit of four for one, the provisions bring 
as 7)1 uch as six and seven to one.” It appears that the pro- 
visions were for the use of the Portuguese settled in the East, 
the imported money was invested in buying Indian goods at 
Vciiious centres, while jewels were carried to the Court, Agra, 
and Brahmpur, and the proceeds were employed in indigo 
and cloths. 

Export of Mo7ieij from Portugal. We have been told by 
Pyrard that every vesstd that went out of Portugal to the 
East c-arried out at the l(*ast 40,000 or 50,000 crowns in silver, 
besides moneys and goods belonging to private merchants.^ 

^ We learn from the Ain-i-Akbari that European painting was far 
superior to the Indian and tliatf^reat iinprovcineiits were made in the latter 
on account of the encouragement given by Akbar. “ The wonderfull works 
of the Eurojx^aii paintens who have attained iiorld-wide fame,” were en- 
thusiastically prai.sed in the court of Akbar. At tliat time the Hindus 
excelled in this art. “Their pictures surpass our conceptions of things. 
Eew, indeed, in the whole w( rid are found equal to tliem ” (Vol. I, p. 107). 

“ iSeveral travellers have informed us that instead of glass windows the 
Indians used oyster-.sliells for panes, and tins custom seems to be universally 
prevalent (see Monfart, p. .‘19; Fryer, p. 251). But ve read of glass for 
windows in the Ain., I, ])p. 224, 220, the price being 1 rupee for 1| seer, or 
4d. per pane. The account of 'J'erry Mould lead one to the conclusion that 
no glass Mas u.sed even for mirrors. 

There is no doubt that presents of glass articles and mirrors Merc very 
much admired in those days. Even as late as at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Bartholomeo .said that the mo.st valuable present that could be 
made to a Malabar judge or magistrate M'as a mirror, a telescojie, or a 
magnifying glass (p. 391). 

3 Pyrard, II, p. 193. My estimates for private trade rest upon these two 
assertions of Pyrard : (a) The King reserved two decks on each vessel, 
the other space, which was equal to 34 decks, was left for the goods of mer- 
chants and mariners (II, p. 195). (5) Poor mariners even used to carry 

goods and money to the East by .selling their berths for 300 crusados- or 
16,000 sols or £85 each (40 sols-1 pardao -4s. Gd.). Everyone Mho came 
out of Portugal must have something to take out Mutli him. They had a 
proverb, “ He that takes nothing to the Indies will bring nothing home.” 
Again, they had a saying that the first voyage was only to see, the second 
to learn, and the third to m|ike money ; and so if in three voyages a man 
did nof make a fortune he should not return (p. 19G). 
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If twice this sum be supposed to be exported on private account 
for investment in valuable commodities likti precious stones, 
jewefs, spices, cloth, indigo, drugs, silks, saltpetre, copper, 
etc., which will really be an undcrestyiiat(‘, then 150,000 
crowns were sent out of Portugal on each ship. We find 
that 103 carracks sailed out to the East from 1590 to 1610, 
and 186 ships went out from 1580 to 1612, giving us an 
average of more than 5 ships per annum.' Therefore, at 
least 750,000 crowns can be taken as the average per annum of 
the export of bullion to the East Indies. This export of silver 
was very profitable to those who carried it out to the Indies, 
because it realised in India one-third above its value in Portugal. 

Imports into Portugal and Spain. At the end of the sixteenth 
century the principal articles of import were jiepper, spices, 
indigo, and cloth. The sale of pepper in Einope was monopo- 
lised by the King of Spain, while spices had been farmed out 
to a company established for the purpose. Since 1588, indigo 
had also been farmed out, so that no Portuguese could buy 
it in India for export into Europe or carry it into Portugal. 

Linschoten- informs us that five; ships lad<m with pepper 
used to go to Portugal every year. Each of these ships 
usually carried 8,000 quintals or 1,024,000 lbs. of pepper, so 
that the annual importation of this article amounted to 

40.000 quintals. On the other hand, Fonseca states that 

20.000 quintals, costing £100,833, were yearly conveyed to 
Lisbon towards the close of the sixteenth century, a quintal 


Ships that 
left 

' Period. Portugal. 

1497-1579 020 

1580-1012 180 


Stayed in 
India 
250 
29 


Balance to 

be accounted Returned 
for. safely. 

:104 .325 

157 100 


Whereas in the first period 90 per cent of the ships, in the second only 
63 per cent returned safely to Portugal (Whiteway’s “Ri.se of the Portu- 
guese Power,” p. 42). 

* Pyrard, II, jip. 213, 273 ; T, pp. 433-8 ; Linschoten, II, ]>]). 220-2 ; 
Fonseca, J. N., “ Goa,” p. 24 (Ed. 1878). 

Linschoten says that pepper was sold at. 12 ducats per ipiintal to the 
King by the Company, and that the latter got it in India at 28 pagodas 
the Bhar of 3^ quintals. According to this statement the price of pepjier 
would be about 7d., or 4 annas per pound, but the price given by Fonseca is 
lOs. per quintal, which moans a penny per pemnd. 
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being purchased at the rate of 10s. Id., and that 10,0()P 
quintals of spices were annually imported, from which a 
profit of about £45,000 accrued to the farmers. The other 
goods import-ed into the country are said to have yielded 
a profit of £130,000 at the rat(! of at least 30 per cent of their 
gross cost. On this basis the average annual value of these 
other imports was £500,000 only. Every year ships laden 
with cloth, indigo, and drugs sailed from Goa in the month 
of November to the coast of Malabar to receive their lading 
of pepper and other spices. They touched at several im- 
portant Portuguese ports like Onore, Barcelor, Mangalor, 
Cannanore, Cochin, Cranganore, Quilon, etc. Having collected 
spices at these places, they left for Portugal in the months of 
January and February. Sometimes local ships were sent 
from Goa to collect pepper and spices on the Malabar coast, 
and the lading was transferred at Goa to the carracks bound 
for Portugal. 

Wc cannot exactly know the value and volume of Indo- 
Portuguese trade, but its vague immensity has well been 
summed u]) by Mr. Wylde. “ Those rich trades of India, 
Persia, iVrabia., (Jiina, and Japan did never appear in their 
true lustre and sphmdour, so much a.s in the time of the 
Portugals who had the sole command of those trades in their 
own hands, before either we or the Dutch had made any 
discovery thereof, when they had every year at least two millions 
of founds returned home on Reyister, besides f earls, dmnonds 
and other frecious stones ^ 

The volume of the sea-borne Europ(‘an trade at the close 
of the sixteenth cimtury was very likely 10,500 tons for the 
outgoing^ carracks and 5,600 tons for the ships that arrived 
safely in Portugal, - but 9,000 tons for those which sailed from 
the Indies for the West.^ At the highest it could not be more 

^ 186 ships left Portu^^al from 1580 to 1612, therefore the annual tonnage 
= 186 x1800-^32. 

* 100 carracks returned, therefore the yearly average =100 xl800-r32. 

^ Since fifty-seven ships were sunk, captured, or lost, we should add 
about two ships more per year to the jleel going out of the Indtes, so that the 
total tonnage amounts to 9,(jb0 tons. 
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than 20,000 tons both ways. This sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the gigantic amounts of to-day, but for 
those tiays it represented a large traffic. 

Mr. Miin in 1620 stated that before th^; opening up of the 
sea-borne trade of England with India, £600,000 per annum 
was sent from Europe through Mocha to India for calicoes, 
drugs, sugar, rice, tobacco and other things, and that £500,000 
was paid for Persian raw silk through Aleppo and Constanti- 
nople. He does not give any estimate of the Aleppo-Ormus 
trade, which was the only means of distributing Indian and 
European commodities over Persia, Turkey, Turkestan, 
Russia and many other countries of Europe. From what has 
already been said of the Aleppo and Persian trad(‘s, it is clear 
that largo amounts of precious juetals must have found their 
way to India through Ormus. As the Indian ships carried back 
large cargoes of valuable commodities lik(i pearls, Persian silks, 
silk, woollens, carpets, horses, etc., from Ormus, it is likely 
that no more than £600,000 in gold and silver, including the 
silver export('d from Persia, was usually brought back to 
Indian ports. Thus, about 1,200,000 pounds’ worth of gold 
and silvei was impoi-ted froju Europe into India throiigli tlu'. 
two most im])ortant chanm'ls of her maritime commerce. 

Having now com})leted our survey from the Cape of Crood 
Hope to Japan, of the cfiaractcj’ ajul extejit of tlie sea-borne 
trade between India and Europ<*-, we proce.ed to study th(‘ 
])art played by the Portuguese! iji restraining and en- 
couraging the maritime activiiies of India in those days. 

Portuguese Restraints on Asiatic Trade. It has been seen 
that tlie pepper, spices and indigo trades wei'e monojxfiised, 
that the importation of Malabar ginger and cijinamon into 
Spain and Portugal was prohibited, and that the right to 
trade with Mozambique, Ormus, Philippines, China and 
Japan was farmed out to several captains and grandees for 
a period of three years at every such grant. Asiatic^ merchants 
were, moreover, prohibited from carrying steel, iron, lead, 
tobacco, ginger, cinnamon of Ceylon and several other things 
^ I. 0. Portuguese Records, Doc. ^em , doc. 8. 
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from port to port for sale. The subjects of the King of 
Portugal were at complete liberty to import into Europe a*ny 
and every article, except those five above-mentioned* com- 
modities from the^ Indies, while private merchants were 
allowed to go on board the ships bound for Mozambique, etc., 
by paying freight and several other dues to the owners of the 
ships. The commerce at Goa, Malacca and Ormus was also 
restricted to a certain extent. The King and his licencees had 
the right of pre-emption in these places, so that only when all 
the ships belonging to the King or his nominees had laden their 
goods, were other merchants allowed to make their purchases.^ 
In the homeward-bound ships space was reserved for the goods 
of merchants and mariners who paid no other freight but 
30 per cent duty at Lisbon. The crews of all the Portuguese 
ships in India were also allowed private trade. According 
to Fonseca, the latter had increased to such proportions that 
separate fleets composed of several ships were successively 
sailing to various parts in search of merchandise on private 
account. One of these fleets is related to have consisted of 
240 merchantmen. There is evidence that the monopoly 
enjoyed by the Portuguese captains and grandees was, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, working to the prejudice of trade 
in general. There are many such complaints in the despatches 
from Portugal to India. 

It has also been mentioned that no Asiatics except the 
subjects of the allied princes could stir out of their ports 
without obtaining passports from the Portuguese. Those who 
defied these sovereigns of the seas did it at the peril of their 
persons, ships and goods. The Malabars, Arabs and the 
Gujerats did sometimes steal out without permits, but they 
were always liable to be captured by the Portuguese ships. 
Within these restrictions all encouragement was given to 
Indian and other Asiatic merchants to resort to various ports 
with their goods, and Portuguese fleets were on the sea to 

' Doc. 68 relates in detail the various oppressions committed by the 
Captain of the South in the trade of Malacca, and how he caused the depopu- 
lation of that town. i 
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d(;fend tlicm against the depredations of the Malabars and 
other pirates, and to eon Vo}' them to their destinatioji. Lnrg(^ 
fleets for the security of the s(‘a in India and Europe were; a 
permanent feature of tlie political oi’ganisation of the l^)rtu- 
guese. They ecpiipped two armadas at Goa, one of wldcli, 
called Armada del Noi’d, went as far as Ormus ; the otJun-, 
Armada del Sud, sailed as far as Comorin. Euch ivas eowposed 
of fifty or sixty toar galliots, without counting the merchantmen 
called Navies de Chatie, which were convoyed by Names de 
Armada to the various ports. One or two grand galleys like 
those of Spain wer6 also added to the fleet. These ships 
departed in the month of October and remained on their 
cruising duty for six months. Galleys were rowed by prisoners 
and convicts, but galliots by the (hinarins, natives of 8a.lsette, 
Colombo, (‘tc. Thes(i men wa-n^ called Lascars and tlieir 
captain, Mojicadon (Mukaddam, lunidman or boatswaiji). Tin; 
ships of wai' were well armed. The great galleys had froju t^vo 
to three liundred soldiers calk'd Lascarits, others had a hundred 
each, while smaller frigates carried forty to fifty 7nen-ai-arms. 
These men were permitted to trade on their own account, wink' 
making these voyag('K in the King’s service. Tims warships 
should also be counted’ as merchantmen. 

Besides these two regular armadas, others went to Malacca, 
Sunda, Mozambique and other places where they were required. 
Viceroy Mencses mentions the ex].K'nscs of all these llei'ts in 
detail. There w^ere captains of the Carvels and high board 
ships of the like burden, captains of the Koyal Galleys of 
twenty or twTnty-five oars on one side, captaijis of the 
Galliots of chase, which had twenty or twenty-eight oars on 
each side, captains of the Malabar Galliots, bearing twenty 
oars on each side, ca})tains of the Foysts and Catur(',s of His 
Majesty, then the Captain of the Indian Seas and the Chief 
Captain of the Sea of Malacca.^ Reliable data of the tonnage 
of the various kinds of ships is available in Pyraid. The 

^ P^ rard, I, pp. 438-9 ; II, pp. 117-18, 180, 208; Purchas, E. K, IX, 
pp. 173-4 ; Linschoten, II, pp. 109-70. 

* Portuguese Records, l3oc, Rem., doc, 0-7f 

E 
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carracks varied from 1500 to 2000 tons and som(;times mo^’e, 
the gallions ranged from 700 to 800 tons, the caravels were not 
more than six or seven score tons, while some light round ships 
were of about 200 tons burden each, allhongh those stationed 
in the East were usually heavier. The tonnage of all the war- 
ships for the cruise of Indian waters could not have been 
less than 18,000 tons.^ 

To this has to be added the tonnage of about two hundred 
vessels that accompanied the Southe.rn Armada. With an 
average capacity of 100 tons even, the gross tonnage of the 
merchant ships comes up to 20,000 tons. No mention has 
been made of the ships convoyed by the Northern Armada. 

The tonnage of the other galleys, needed for the didence of 
the port-towns, varied accordijig to circumstances ; it can be 
taken to range from 12,000 to 15,000 tojis. This is really a 
most modest estimate. Then; must have been a large number 
of Vessels kept for the defence of the numerous port-towns in 
the possession of the Portuguese themselves and also to keep 
watch on the sea that no Indian vessel stirred out of the 
Indian ports without the Portuguese permit. We hvarn from 
Captain Sharpeigh that the “ Portugalls ordinarily in the 
somer lye att the Bar (of Surat) with 40 or bi) frigatts, that no 
boatte can go m or out without their license.” The same 
remark ap})lies to many other ports. 

In other words, we are justified in concliidijig that the total 
tonnage of the Portuguese Armadas of the Western Waters 
was approximately 50,000 tons. 

Vast Merchant Shipping. Another outstanding feature is 
the marvellous prescuice of a great amount of merchant 


Ships. 


I’ons each. 


'Foils. 

50 

X 

50 

Frigates . 

. 2500 

25 

X 

130 

Para V els . 

. 3250 

25 

X 

250 

Vessels . 

. 0250 

0 

X 

1000 

Gallions . 

. 0000 

100 




18,000 


'I'here were no light vessels in these fleets and hence they often failed to 
chase the Malabars. In 1005, orders were sent to build a large fleet to 
guard the coast against the pirates (Portuguese Records, Doc. Rem., doc. 6). 
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shjpping, all built in the various parts of the country itself. 
Numerous cities like Decca, Satgaon, Allahabad, Lahore, 7’atta, 
Masulipatam, Pulicat, {!alieut, Surat, Eassein,^ Goa, etc., 
were centiais of an extensive shipbuilding industry. We havti 
referred to the coasting fleets of tliree hundred to four hundred 
vessels plying between Cambay and Goa alont^, and fleets of 
more than 250 ships sailing from Goa to the south,- a fleet 
of half that strength coming to the (k)romandel coast from 
the south, and to the numerous ships plying on the coasts of 
Orissa, Bengal and other kingdoms. The 40,000 boats oji the 
Indus, the fleet of 180 boats from Agra to Satgaon,^ the Bengal 
flotilla of 4000 to 5000 armed boats, a fleel of 100 galliots of the 
Malabars, the numerous vessels of th(' various ])orts of Luba — 
all testify to the existence of himdrerls of thousands of boats 
and sliips of all descriptions ])lying in the I'ivers and seas of 
India. From an ac(!ount of the Cambay ships by Byrard, we 
learn that they had all their own (msigns, and the livery of 
their several lords on their flags, and that the merchants to 
whom they were consigned recognised them from afar. They 
had also war galliots for thinr escort.^ Br>me of the shi])s 
belonging to Arabia, Surat and otluw neighbouring poits 
ajiproached 1000 or 1200 tons burthen, though they were not. 


^ Basfieiii was to the Indies what Ihscay in Sjtain was in tJuropc, for 
all the vessels hinlt fur the King ol Si»ain in (he Indies were eonstrueted 
there (Pyrard, I, p 182). 

* A caravan or a licet of two hundred and foity sad — all belonging 
to the Portuguese — was seen by Caplain 'I'. Best bound lor Cambay m 
1()12. “Every yeare (here eoineth the like lleet, all Por(ugals from the 
South coast, to wit, from (loa, ('haul, ide , to goe to Camba^a : and from 
thence they bring the greatest part of the lading which the Caiaeks and 
(lalhons earrie for Poitiigall. Ify which ma_\ appeare the great d’radc that 
tlie Portugals have in these jiarts ” (IV, ]»p 128, 148). Valle accompanied 
one such lleet of 200 ships m J023 (\’alh‘, 1, p. 14,’{). 

^ Jl. Kitcli went to Natgaon in eompan> with one such lleet. 'J’lic boats 
were laden with .salt, opium, hinge, lead, carpets, and (livens other eorn- 
moditie.s (Purclias, E 18., p. ] 75). .louidam speaks of Ihese boats as “ great 
barges of four and jive hundred tonna a-])ieee. The iiiereliants have their 
tents sett up in the barges as in a held. 'J'hesc barges arc very large and 
broad and very well made according to the manner,” 

* Gladwin’s History of Hindustan, 1, p. 24. Frederick de.scribes other 
boats called Bazars and Potuas. “ 'I’hoy rowe as w'ell as a Galliot, or as 
well as ever, 1 have seen any ” (Purchas, E. S., \ p. 113) ; ef. the “ Perieosc ” 
boats of 24 or 26 oars and of great burthen, described by Fitch p. 183). 
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so good and strong as the Portuguese carracks whose tonnage 
Varied ordinarily from 1500 to 2000 tons, and sometimes even^ 
more. We also learn from Terry that th(i ships wliich usually 
went from Surat tp Mocha were of “ an exceeding great 
buithen. Some of them at the least 1400 or IGOO tons, but 
they w(ue ill-built, and though th(‘y had good ordnance could 
not defend tliemselves. One of these ships bad on board 
seventeen hundred passengers'' 

Walter Payton (1615) observes that the Gujerats loaded 
their great ships of nine, twelve or fifteen hundred tons at 
Gogo, and stole out unknown to the Portuguese.^ When we 
recall to ynind the fact that the crews of all the ships, whether 
Portuguese or Indian, were Abyssinians, Arabians and 
Indians, but mostly Malabars, who were the best soldiers as 
well as the best sailors, we can but faintly realise the vast 
number of sailors, mariners and gunners employed in the 
merchant shipping of the country in those days.- 

A vivid idea of the extensive traffic of the busy ports of 
India can be given by the fact that the total shipping entering 
or leaving the various ports of the country amounted to 
345,000 tons, out of which 85,000 tons were usually employed 
in carrying goods to and from countries outside India and the 
rest were engaged in its coastal trade.^ 

' Purchas, E, S., IV, p. 201). Middleton speaks of the lirhnni of 1000 
tons cairying 1500 persons. Of. Purchas, E. S., IV, p. 537 (dohn Hatch, 
m 1018). 

“ Ain-i-Akbari gives the monthly pay of the gunner as Ks.l2 and of the 
common sailor as lls 40 with food ( V'^ol. 1, p. 281). 

^ Appendix. 



CHAPTER II 

INDO-BRITISn TRADE IN ITS INFANCY 

Having studied the manifold ramifications of th(; maritime 
activity of India at the close of the Akbar-Elizabel-han period, 
we proceed to give a summary sketcli of the rise, progress, 
extent and character of the Indo-British trade from its very 
commencement. It is proposed to divide the enquiry into 
three separate periods of half a century each, with the excep- 
tion of the first which covers fifty-seven years, from IGOl to 
1G57, The Company’s trade for the first seven years was 
centred in the Malaya Archipelago. The relation with India 
began in 1G08, when William Hawkins of tlie Hector landed 
at Surat to secure trading facilities in the Mogul Empire. 
From that year the Indian trade claimed more and more 
attention, so that after 1G22 India, and especially Surat, 
formed the principal centre of the Company’s exports and 
imports. The Persian silk trade was sporadic, though at times 
it constituted a large part of the cargoes of the homeward- 
bound ships. But the Persian silk and Arabian drugs were 
first brought to Surat and thence transhipped to England ; 
hence Surat was the heart of the English activities in the 
East. 

First Decade. The Dutch and English went first to Java to 
procure spices, because they were informed by Linschoten 
that the Portuguese had no control over that island. Thus 
there was the least occasion to come into conflict with the 
masters of the Oriental trade and sovereigns of the Eastern 
seas. For these ten years English ccfhimerce was limited to 
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Java and its iieiglibonring islands A Tho total value of tjie 
exports to tlie Indies in the years IGOl to IGIO was in — 

£ £ 

Bullion . . f . , . 119,202 or 11,920 per year 

Coods and stores . . . 61,073 or 6,107 „ ,, 

Total 170,876 or 17,087 „ „ 

Therefore during this period the exported bullion bore a pro- 
portion to goods of a little 7nore than 2 to 

Tlie value of imports cannot be ascertained, but it has been 
estimated by Milburn to amount to near £1,000,000 per 
annum ! This estimate is grossly exaggerated, for it would 
mean that the estimated sales realised fifty-eight times the 
value of the stock emjiloyt'd and twenty -two times that of 
the actual money subscribial and invested in the first eight 
voyages. We know that the highest profit during this decade 
on any one voyage was 234 per cent, and that the estimates 
of !Mr. Mun and the Company in 1G20 and 1G21, as hereafter 
stated, showed a very moderate profit, so tliat the gross 
income of £100,000 annum will be the most reasonable 
estimated The amount of duty paid during the same period 
was £97,950, or, on an average, £9,795 per annum. In other 
words, 82 per cent of the money despatched to the Indies was 
given back to the nation in the shape of duties alone. 

The nature of the exports and imports, their quantities, 
prices, total values, is shown by the invoices of the cargoes 
of the three ships of the third voyage, which is memorable for 
opening trade with India in 1G08 through the efforts of 
Captain Hawkins of the Hector. It appears that three vessels 
of 1,250 tons in all, costing £19,913 for building and equip- 
ment, were sent out laden with iron, lead, tin and woollens 

^ The chief English factory in tho Indies was first at Batavia and then 
at Bantam. After the Butch j)crsecution and raas.sacre of the English, their 
business was largely transferred to Surat, which was raised to the status of 
Presidency in 1030. Since then all factories, like those of Jambee, Macassar, 
Masulipatam, Arniagaon, etc., were made subordinate to it. Enghsh 
Factories, Vol. 1630-33, p. 6 ; Vol. 1634-36, p. 41 n. 

2 On the basis of the duties collected, it appears that imports were 
valued at about £200,000 pel year. 
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to the value of £G,000. On their return they brought bark 
pepper, mace, cloves and nutmegs from the Moluccas, thi'ir 
priiiTe cost being approximately £20,000, The profit upoji this 
voyage amounted to 234 per C(*nt on the original siibcription 
of £53,500. An instance of the extraordinary gain of those 
days is furnished by the fact that cloves costing £2,048 iu the 
Indies were sold in England for £30,287 in 1609. 

Second Decade. The Anglo-Eastern trade developcul fast 
during the next decade. Four separate voyages were under- 
taken in 1611 and 1612 with five ships with a total capital of 
about £83,000. Out of this sum, £18,025 was sent out to the 
Ijidies in money and £10,650 in nuTchandise. Thus in the 
first tw^elve years, twelve separate voyage's had been under- 
taken wuth tw('iity-six ships. It will be seen^ that the various 
sums employed from 1600 to 1612 in all the twelve voyages 
amounted only to £464,284, out of which £200,540, or 43 per 
cent, was sent out to the Indies in money and goods, while tln^ 
rest was spent in the purchase of ships, th(4r equipment, pro- 
visions and in the upkeep of the various factories. An average 
'profit of 138 per cent on the total capital employed in all the 
twelve voyages ivas realised. In some of the adventures the 
gains were unexpectedly great ; for instance, they amounted 
to 234 and 218 per cent in the third and seventh voyages.^ 

In 1613 began the system of joint-stock adventures, and t he 
First Joint Stock undertook four Voyages, from 1613 to 1616, 
with a total capital of £429,000, out of w^hich, it is said — 
£111,499 was sent in money and 
£78,017 in goods, while 
£272,544 was spent in ships and victuals.'’ 

’ Marine Records Misc., IV. 

- A tabular statement is as below : — 

£ £ 

Merchandise .... 02,411 or 5,201 per year 

Bullion 1.18,127 or 11,510 „ „ 

Ships, Stores, Provisions, etc. . 203.740 or 21,979 „ „ 

Total .... 404,284 or 38,090 „ „ 

Mr. Moreau’s East India Company's Records, p. I. 

® The three items total £402,000, which sum is greater than the capital 
raised by the First Joint Stock. Some money must have been obtained on 
loans, , 
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Twenty-jiine sliips were in all employed, and though the 
cargo of one of the shi])s, costing only 40,000 rials of eight, or 
£9,000 (a rial=4| shillings), was sold in England at £80,000 
sterling, yet the total profits did not amount to more than 
87 J per cent in the four adventures. Looking at the detailed 
statement we find that out of twenty-nine ships sent out to 
the Indies, only fourteen could return to England, the rest 
were either lost, captured, worn out or kept in the Indies to 
fight the Dutch and Portuguese. ^ 

The advantages of the Eastern trade were at this time shown 
by Sir Dudley Digges in his pamphlet, entitled the Trades 
Increase.” He pointed out that the maximum amount of 
goods and money exported in any one year was valued at 
£36,000 only, yet the nation saved annually £70,000 in the 
prices of pepper, cloves, mace and nutmegs for home con- 
sumption, and also vastly gained by the re-exportation of 
Indian commodities. For instance, spices worth £218,000 
were ex])orted in 1614, besides a valuable stock of indigo, 
calicoes, China silks,' benjamin, alo(‘s, etc., which had been 
exported to the Continent. If to this direct gain were added 
the King’s customs, and also the (miployment given to ships 
as well as mariners in the re-exportations, the sum total of 
advantage accruing to the nation was undoubtedly Very 
considerable. 

Six years later the Company presented to Parliament “ the 
estate of their trade, from the beginning thereof in 1600, to the 
29th November, 1621,”^ wherein it was stated that they had 

1 Maepherson’s Commerce, II, p. 28. Milbiirn’s Oriental Commerce, 
I, XV. 

- A true estimate of the j^reat su(;ce.ss of the Company’s adventures can 
bo made by the number of tlicir factories settled within fifteen years of 
their first establishment. In Iblf) the Comiiany possessed the following 
factories : — 

In Java : Bantam, Jacotra (afterwards Batavia), Japara. 

In tSumatra : .Jambee, Teeoa. 

. In the Banda hslands : Banda. 

In Borneo : Benjarmassing, Soeodania. 

In Japan ; Firando. 

In the Mogul’s dominions : Surat, Amadavad, Agra, Azmere^ Brant* 
pore. , 
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“ laden away in all those years out of the realms, as out of the 
Downs, Holland and other places, but £613, G81,” or £29,225 
per ^nnum in the shape of foreign coin. They had also 
shipped out of the realm, in woollens, IcajJ, iron, tin and other 
English and foreign commodities, to the value of £319,211, or 
£15,200 per annum. 

Thus the total value of exports in bullion and merchandise 
during those twenty-one years was £932,892, or £44,423 per 
annum,, and the ratio of money to goods sent out was a little less 
than 2:1. 

It is interesting to know that out of the large sum of 
£932,892, only £375,288 could be invested in Eastern goods, 
yet they produced in England by their sale £2,004,600, which 
is more than double the value of all the moneys and goods 
sent out of England to the Indies, and exceeds five times the 
prime cost of goods. All the expenses of the Company and 
the hazardous voyages, as well as all the losses incurred by the 

On the Malabar coast : Calicut. 

On the Coromandel coast ; Masulipatam, Petapoli. 

In Malac( a ; Patani. 

In the Island of Celebes : Macassar. 

Siam : the cai)ital of the Kingdom of Siam. 

Walter Payton ; Purchas, E. S., I., p. 305. 

Compare the factories and castles which the Hollanders had in the 
Indies on November 12, 1613 (original spelling retained in both lists) : — 


In Bantam 

1 Factory. 


Jaquatra 



Grasseo 

ff 


Sucquadana 

9> 


Macassar 

99 


Patonia 

99 


Syam 

99 


Acheyn 

99 


Buttoono 

1 Factory, 

2 Bulwarks. 

Amboyna 

4 Factories, 

1 Castle. 

the Bakean 

1 Factory, 

1 Castle 

Molu-Machean 

3 Factories, 

3 Castles, the whole Island theirs. 

Motir 

1 Factory, 

I Castle. 

Tidoro 

1 Factory, 

1 Castle. 

Ternate 

3 Facj;ories, 

3 Castles. 

Japan 

1 Factory, 

1 Castle. 

Benda 

4 l^'actories. 

3 Castles, besides one small Island. 

Salor 

1 Factory, 

1 Castle, taken this year from the 


Portuguese. 


This list leaves out their factories on the Cor^^mandel cotisf;, 
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sinking and capture of skips, were to be covered by this gross 
income of £95,457 per year. With all the enormous losses the 
Company had b(Hm able to declare large dividends to the 
subscribers of the India Stock, and hence the Eastern adven- 
tures were growing very popular among the English people. 
It was rightly stated by the Company that the Stock which had 
already returned Jrom the East Indies had made so?newhat 
more than five and a half of one towards chargesE'^ 

The above-mentioned sum of more than 2 million pounds 
was estimated to be realised up to November, 1621, by the 
sale of imports, yet there was a large*- stock remaining out of 
£932,892 sent to the Indies. Twenty-five^ ships were yet in 
India e)r on their he)meward passage laden with Eastern goe)ds, 
and were thus surei to swell the pre)fits of i-he Company to the 
very large sum e)f 5 million ])ounds. This estimate had already 
been confirmed by Mr. Mun in his ‘‘ Discourse of Trade from 
England unto the East Indie*s,” who calculated the invest- 
ments and profits of the Company in the fii’st nineteen years 
and a half as given in the note below. “ On a comparison of 
the years 1611-21 with 1600 -10, the rapid development of 
trade becomes self-evident.® The bullion sent out in the 

^ “ 'I’ho Reasons to Prove that tlio E. f. trade is a means to bring Treasure 
into this Kingdome.” tfomc Alisc., Vol. SO, p. 55. 

“ Volume of Trade with the East Indies : — c 


Money in foreign com exported 

. 548,090 

English and foreign goods exported 

. 292,286 

Total in moneys and wares 

. 840,376 

Imported into England : — 

£ 

Cost of goods ..... 

. 356,288 

tiiale value of goods .... 

. 1,914,600 


Besides these, there were to be returned from the Indies, after allowing 
a loss of about £84,000 on the remaining investment, goods worth £400,000. 
This sum could be expected to bring 2150 thousand pounds more into the 
Company’s colTers. Jn other words, £840,370 sent to the, Indies would have 
brought £4,000,000, or about five times the aciual investment. It was also stated 
that the value of the Company’s joint property was £400,000. Mun further 
affirmed that their trade gave employment to 10,000 tons of shipping, 
2500 seamen, 500 ship-carpcnter.s, and 120 factories in India. Burchas, 
E. S., V, pp 287-8. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Vol. 1622-24, p. 09, represents the above 
account to extend to July, 1V)20, 
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s(;co]id decade amounts to £494,659, against £119,202 of tlio 
first^ goods to £267,538, against £51,673, and the total export 
to £762,197, as against £170,875. The three quantities bear, 
roughly speaking, a ratio of 4 : 1 ; 5:1;* and 4| : 1. 

It is evident that the export trade during the second decade 
grew to be more than fourfold as compared to the first ten years. 

The change in the volume and character of the Eastern imports 
into England during the second decade will be visualised by 
two provisional invoices of goods sent home in the years 1614 
and 1621. The trade in calicoes was improving fast ; while 
in 1614 12,500 ])ieces were provided, in the latter year no less 
tlian 123,000 pieces were invoiced. Similarly, although iji the 
former year the total value of goods to be provided was about 
£15,000, in 1619 it was worth 720,244 mamudies or about 
£36,000, taking the mamudi as equal to Is. Thus it was more 
than doubled as compared witli 1614, and trebled in com- 
parison to 1610.^ 


^ Tentative invoices of goods as were thought fit for England : — 


In 1C14 £ 

Gumlac (tons 25) . . 800 

Indigo Serkhej (tons 70} . 10,000 

Green ginger (tons 3) , 800 

Opium (tons 2) . . 100 

(kirpets .... 500 

Cotton yarn . . . 500 

Calicoes of all sorts (tons 15) 2802 

The details of calicoe.s given in 
another consultation are as below ; — 

4000 baftas of 3s. per piece 
2000 „ 4s. 

2000 Semians Os. „ 

2000 „ 8s. 

1000 col, yemians 18s. „ 

1000 chintz 2s. Gd. „ 

200 sashes Ss. „ 

100 „ 88. 

75 „ 10s. ., 

50 „ 15s. „ 

25 „ 20s. „ 


12,600 pieces. 

Their value ~£2, 802 10s. 
Foster’s Letters, II, pp. 135-6. 


In 1621 

80.000 narrow baftas 2-3s. per piece 

18.000 broad „ 3-5s. per piece 

5.000 Niccances 

4.000 yemianecs 

16.000 Duthes 

200 bales Biana Indigo 26 Rs. 

per maund 

9.000 maunds Serkhej Indigo 10 Rs. 

per maund 

100 maunds Bengal silk 4^ Rs. 

per seer 

Good store of gumlac, and “ hoped 
to furnish 2,000 maunds of pepper.” 

Included in the baftas are (1) 
calicoes of all sorts to be procured at 
Agra, Patna and their adjacent 
places, 20,000 pieces at 1^ Rs. per 
piece ; (2) calicoes of Lahore and 
adjacent places, 20,000 pieces at 
1 1 Hs. per piece. 

Fact. Rcc. Misc., I, p. 113. 
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To have a view of the extent of the Company’s business at 
Surat we should take into consideration the goods imported 
and exported from Surat to their factories at Bantam and 
other places outside India. In the year 1C19 the total value of 
goods shipped by the Company alone, besides a great amount 
carried by their servants on their own account, was about 
£39,923, which was made up as under A — 

Goods shipped to the Southward, worth . . 120,531 mamudiCB. 

(Consisting of various sorts of cloth, 
cotton wool, steel, corn, spangles, English 
iron, toys, knives, brass ordnance for the 
King, and apparel.) 

Goods shipped to the R<d Sea . . . 00,103 mamnelies. 

(Cr)nsisting of calicoes, indigo, guinlac, 
tobacco, looking-glasses, knives, broad- 
cloth, fowling-pieces, sword blades.) 

Goods shipped to England .... 720,243 mamudies. 
((k^nsisting of cloths, blood-stones, in- 
digo, indigo-dust, carpets, vellum, and 
parchment, quilts, gumlac, turmeric, 
wa.K, various precious stones.) 

Thus at the close of this decade the English were not only 
trading between England and the Indies, ^ but had a growing 
share in the sujtply of Asiatic merchandise to the Southern 
and Western countries of Asia. The result of twenty years’ 
trade with the Indies was summarised in a report^ by the 
Company wherein it was pointed out that the King would 
lose £20,000 per annum in his customs and the kingdom 
£100,000 per annum through having to buy spices from the 
Hollanders, and above £100,000 for other commodities then 
brought direct from the East Indies. In the end, it was also 
represented that, if the trade were judiciously followed, goods 
to the yearly value of near £300,000 could be imported from 
the East Indies. 

At the end of the second decade the Company’s trade is 

^ Eng. Factories, Vol. 1()18-21, pp. Gl-64. 

2 In January, 1621-2, the value of the stock at Surat was £170,000 to 
date and £10,000 was to bo sent. About £20,000 per annum was employed 
at Surat. Court Bk., 6, p. 311. 

3 Calendar, Vol. 1617-20, t^cct. 1025. 
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mirrored the quantitic's of their various imports with their 
average prices in India and England as stated in tlieir docu- 
ment entitled, “ The Reasons to Ih’ove tliat the E.I. trade is 
a means to bring Treasure into this Kijigdonu*.’' 


(Quantities 

Imported. 

Prices in (he 

Indies. 

Prices in Fiigland. 

2,500,000 lb.s 

of Pepper 

2d. (Mini 

21d.) 

20(1. 

150,000 , 

Cdovcs 

9d. 


(is. 

150,000 , 

Nutmegs 

3d. (Mun 

4(1.) 

(>s. (id. (.Mun — 2s. (id.) 

50,00b , 

, Maces 

S(l. 


(is. 

200,000 , 

, Indigo 

13d. (Mun- 

-14(1.) 

5s. 

107,140 , 

, (Jhina raw silk 

7s. 


20.S. 

50,000 Pieces Calicoes 

7s. 


20s. 


The total prime cost being about £100,000 against £494,223 
estimated to be realised at the Company’s sales in Englajid, 
it was rightly asserted that the sum of £394,223 was annually 
advanced towards the general stock of the kingdom, and that 
England saved £70,000 or more per year in the price only of 
spices and indigo by buying tliem from the E.I. Company.^ 

Third Decade. The rapid stJ*ides made in tlie first four years 
of the third decade, in spite of tlie inhuman tortures of the 
Dutch intended to oust the English from the s})icc trade, will 
be evident from an account'^ presented bij the Company to 
Parliament in 1G24. It shows that from the 25th March, 1020, 
to the 25th March, 1024, the exports in bullion and goods 
amounted to a total of £204,510 for four years, or £06,129 
per year. 

The imports for the like period were sold for £1,255,444 
(including the sum recovered from the Dutch for the losses 
sustained in India), giving an average of £313,861 per annum. 
In other words, the average of these four years in exports 
showed an advance of 50 per c(uit over the average of the first 
twenty-one years, but in impo)-ts there was the sudden 
increase of 329 per cent due to the ]‘eturn of several ships laden 
with valuable cargoes. Over and above these returns, it was 
pointed out that the Company had twenty-four ships and 

^ Homo Miscellaneous, Vol. 39, p, 5(5 ; cf. Maljiies’ Centre of Commerce, 
p. 109, and “ The Golden Fleece.” 

» Calendar, Vol. 1622-24, p. 302. • 
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merchandise to the value of 8 or £900,000 at the least in the 
Indies. Concerning the strength and wealth which the East 
India trade brought to the Kingdom, it was stated^ that it 
would maintain 10,000 tons of shipping, and employ 2500 
mariners and as many artisans; that tlie Company were 
supplying East India commodities for a quart-er of the price 
hereto paid in Turkey and Lisbon ; that pepper alone of the 
value of £200,000 was imported into England last year, ninc- 
tenths of which was already exported ; and that it would in 
future bring £50,000 yearly into the King’s customs. 

Although this gives an exaggerated view of the volume and 
importance of the Eastern trade, yet there is no doubt that the 
Company was in a nourishing condition, notwiilistanding the 
heavy losses sustained by tlui sinking and capture of several 
vessels. As to the nature of the imports, we are informed by 
the Company that the twelve ships which returjKxl to England 
out of the twenty-six d(‘spatched during these four years, 
brought ])epper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, indigo, calicoes, 
drugs, (hiina and Persian silk. The last commodity imported 
in the last two years alomi was valued at £190,000 in England.^ 
About one-third of these goods was then consmmd in the country 
and the rest exported to the Continent. This trade was even now 
so lucrative that imported goods produced four times as much as 
their original price in the Indies against five times in the previous 
years. From tin; year-to-year view of the Company’s exports 
and shipping in the first twenty-threii years, it appears that 
there was sent out in money £753,300 and in goods £351,200, 
or on the average £48,000 per annum. 

Richard Wylde gives an abstract of all the disbursements 
of the Company in India, what they sent out every year, as 
also what returns they had thejic(‘, for the next six years from 
1624 to 1629, during which he was himself in India. ISince 
his account is the only one available for showing the nuithod 
and relative importance of trade in the various centres of the 
Indies, it has been given in a convenient form in Appendix B. 

1 Calendar, Vol. 1622-24, p. 360. 

» Calendar, Vol.® 1622-24, p. 267 ; 16th April, 1624. 
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Here the main results to be deduced from his account are 
represented in a tabular form : — 

The Company's Trade during 16‘2I (). 

Money and goods scut from England to Surat* . . . 

,, ,, ,, East Cl n factories to Surat . . 43,ltSO 

Total stock available during l()24-9 at Surat . . . 410,73d 

Out of this sum was sent in money and goods to 

Persia . . £50,412 or 14 per cent of the 101010 

Pantarn . £40,147 or 111 „ „ 

Mocha . . tl3,405 or 4 ,, „ 

And was paid in customs at Surat . t32,S23 or 7] percent of llu* whole 

Lett for investment for England . 137,001 or 32^ „ 

All kinds of expenses m the East . I2ti,S(i7 or 30 ,, ,, 

In otlier words, the whole business of the (Vimpany was 

centred in Surat. Tint Pr(tsid(‘nt of tint Surat factory direett'd 
the mercantile opm-ations of all other plact'S where Englishnnui 
had settled down for trtide. To the Southern, Persian and 
Red Sea trades together was allocated 29^ per cent of the 
wliole stock avaiJable at Surat, besides the sums directly sent 
to Bantam from England, and 30 per cent was sjtent in main- 
taining the various estabiishnnuits in the Tndi(*s, while the 
customs paid at Surat amounted to about 8 pen* cent. Tlien 
one-third of all the moneys and goods received could ln‘- 
invested in Indian merchandise int('nded for England. Taking 
into consideration the Indian goods stuit out to Bantam, 
Mocha, Persia on one side, and the moneys spiuit in main- 
taining factori(\s in tlios(i threi' regions on tJie other, it can he 
safely asserted that three-quarters of the exports of the Company 
were spent on Indian soil during that period. 

The extent of tlie English trade at Surat can be roughly 
estimated from the customs paid there. The rate being 
2 1 per cent on tlui average, both on exports and imports, they 
must have jiassed goods and bullion woiih about £1,312,920 


* 'riie cargoes .sent out— known values only . . . £338, (i40 

Money and goods brought into Surat .... 419,735 
■ Money and goods sent to outside factoiies . . . 122,054 

Add the unknown cost of the cargoes of tlip II lUuwi and 

the Blessing — unkno^pi sum plus .... £880,429 
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sterling during those six years. It means that the a'pjwoximqte 
value of the Emjlish trads at Surat in those years could be placed 
at £220,000 per annum at the least. ^ 

To sum up, tlie total exports of the third decade*., both in 
money and merqliandisc, amounted to more than £1,004,000 
against £700,000 in the second and £171,000 sterling in the 
first, thus showing an advance of 40 per cent on the second 
decennium. 

The value of imports cannot be definitely stated, since we 
are given their prime cost in some years and their sale values 
in others. However, we know that the imported goods were 
expected to produce in England three to four times their 
original cost at the least, and that £1,197,000 exported from 
England had produced £3,260,000 of imports in twenty years. 
Calculating on this basis and adding up the available data, we 
find that the Company woidd have realised about 21 million 
pounds at their sales durmj the third decade. 

It has been seen how, at the dawn of tlie third decade, the 
affairs of the Company lay “ a-bleeding.” It is better to 
recall that series of events which made it almost impossible 
for the Company to maintain its existence. The thrilling 
tragedy of the massacre of the English at Amboyna ; the 
capture of several ships by the Dutch ; the loss of about 2 
millions on various occasions through the hostility of the 
same ; the withdrawal of the English factories from all the 
places, except Bantam, of the Spice Islands ; the exclusion 
of the English from China, Japan, Siam trades ; little or no 
support from the Crovernment ; their indebtedness to the 
amount of £200,000 at home, and lastly the dislocation of 
trade due to wars begun by the Mogul against the kings of 
Bijapur and Golcondah— all these adverse circumstances 
conspired to place the Company in a precarious position. It 
is amusing to read that they entertained serious thoughts of 
withdrawing from India and of finally closing down their 

^ The above-mentioned sum represents the value of the total business 
handled by the Company at Surat ; that is, besides the goods provided for 
England, it includes investments for other factories in the southern and 
western parts of Asia. 
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affairs. The unprofitable prospect of the Company’s trade is 
reflected by the fact that in 1628 their f 100 stock had fallen 
20 per cent. That is, it was ^worth no more than £80, 
“ whereas they had formerly divided two,and three for one.” 

Fourth Decade. The acute distress, instead of coming to an 
end, was rather aggravated by circumstances which were out 
of the conti'ol of the Company. Their business “ grew every 
day less and less.” The fatal competition of the Coui'tcen 
Association, their plundering cruises in India and the conse- 
quent stoppage of the Company’s trade at Surat ; and, lastly, 
the forcible purchase of pepp(U' by the King accentuated the. 
Company’s difficulties. Then in India there was a universal 
dearth and scarcity of all things. Indian commodities w('re 
selling at double their usual rates, while English and otliei* 
European goods liad a sharp fall in their prices, being “ in 
general disesteeni.” The despatches of those years are full of 
accounts regarding the severity of famine in India. We learj\ 
thar thirty thousand people had died at Surat alone. One 
could hardly sec any living persons “ where her<!tofore were 
thousands of sound ])eople. Dead bodies were lying on the 
highways, there being no one to bury or burn them.” Peter 
Mundy, who was an eye-witness of the harrowing distress of 
the people, has recorded a realistic account of this great and 
universal calamity. ^ 

The evil consequences of the rise in prices and the financial 
distress were somewhat neutralised by several circumstances. 
The Company had succeeded in securing the coastal trade of 
India ; the trade in Persian silk was greatly improved ; the 
Gombroon customs very much relieved the tension ; the 
opening up of commercial relations with Orissa, Bengal and 
Sind gave new opportunities for procuring cheaper com- 
modities ; while the war between the Dutch and Portuguese 
and the Goa Convention of 1634 transferred a large part of the 
carrying trade controlled by those nations into the hands of 
the English. 

^ Fact. Rec. Surat, I, p. 280 ; Calendar, V, pp. 228, 342 ; Peter Mundy 
— Hakl • 

F 
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The volume and value of imports into England during the 
fourth decad(i cannot be exactly ascertained on account the 
lack of necessary material. The character of the impoi't trade 
did not differ during this p{‘riod, only the supplies from 
Persia, Coromandel and Bengal grew more in quantity. An 
idea of the principal imports can be had from the three 
invoices of separate ships from 1630 to 1640 given in the note 
below. 1 

The export, s by the Company aloiu^ during this decade, so 
far as the author has been able to trace them in the various 
records at the India Oflice, amounted to more than £717,000 
sterling. There is no information regarding the value of 
merchandise sent out to the Indies in the year 1634, nor could 
the invoices of the cargoes of six ships be found. On making 
allowance for these two missing items and adding the moneys 
and goods exported by the Coiu-teen Company in more than 
twelve ships, it will be evident that not more than £900,000 
in all could be said to have been exported to the Bast in these 
ten years. ^ The depression in the Company s business is 
mirrored in the fact that the annual average of £100,000 of the 
preceding decade fell down to £75,000 during this. In their 
returns, too, the Company seriously suffered from the piracies, 
rivalry and competition of the Courteen Association. 

Fifth Decade. The depression of the Company’s a (fairs was 
aggravated by new causes during this period. After the 
termination of hostilities at the conclusioji of a treaty of peace 
between the Dutch and Portuguese, the English lost their 


^ t’argo of the Clidrlcs 
April 12, 1630. 

(Cargoes of the 
Itejornuitiun and 
im-coverif, 1631. 

( 'argo of the 
R. Mary, 1639 

( 'loth 

42.5 bales 

.579 

.591 

Indigo 

.596 ehurh 

*s 4i5(> fardles 

1,080 bales 

Saltpetre 

Sugar 

697 

.597 bales 

331 „ 

400 

1.50 bales 


.56 butts 

Silk, Persia 

1,400 bales 

353 bales 

(lotton yarn 

166 „ 

260 „ 

.327 „ 

Wool cotton 

22 „ 

— 

15 „ 

Pepper, bales 

2018^^.51.5, 

484 tbs 4, ,509 maunds 

1,896 cwts. 


Marino Records Misc., V ; Eng. Eactories, Vol. 1630-33, p. 127. 
“ App. C to this chapter. 
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coMtrol in the supply of Oriental wares to the Poituguese 
ports, and their share in the carrying trade from port to port 
was also much diminished by tlu'. renewed com])etition of 
other rivals. There was also a great ])ara^^sis of trade on tlu^ 
Coromandel coast, caused by the wars, first, between tlu^ 
Vijyanagar king and Ids vassals and then betwetm him and 
tlie neighbouring states of Rijapur a,nd Oolcondali. To the. 
ravagt'.s of war were added the unb(‘arabh‘ misery and suffering 
caused by a widespread famine, due to tlie wars on tlie 
eastern coast and to drought and inundations at Hui'at and 
many other inland places. In sliort, industry and trade in 
India were very imich crippled in those years. Theji came the 
convulsion in England caused by the civil strife. It c(,uld not 
but have a prejudicial effect upon the Company's trade. 
A serious blow was given to the trade in Persian silk. “ Tlui 
rigid and austere manners of the Republicans had n^ndered 
silks less an article in demand than under the polished manners 
of a court.” Then the ‘‘ tragicall storye of the king’s behead- 
inge ” threatened the loss of the Gombroon customs. Again, 
the Dutch captured an English ship laden with jxpper and 
ref used to give any compensation, because ” the English w’cre 
traitors and had no king.” The Dutch re})orf.s about the 
English in 1642 and 1644 show that they were not doing much 
in the waiy of business. The Portuguese at St. Thome w^ere 
described as poor as church mice. ’ ] n fact, t he business of the 
English was so much depressed that it was^ a matter of surprise 
to the Dutch in 1646 that the Enghsh meant to continue in the 
Indies. An English factor’s report^ in January, 1642, can be 
taken as truly reflecting the state of affairs in India. The 
Danes “ derived poore feint trade, not worth mentioning,” 
but the Dutch flourished abundantly and were very fortunate 
in their undertakings. In short, insufficient capital, civil war, 
active competition of interlopers, the loss of two ships laden with 
£55,000 in moneij and goods, war and famine in India and the 

^ Dutch Kecords, Vol. Xfll, doc. 411, Pcb. 17, 

“ Dutch Records, V^ol XIV, doc. 45(i 

^ Eng. Factories, Vol. 1042-46, p. 22. 
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revived competition of other European nations in the East, can 
be named as the principal causes of the growing depression of the 
Company's busmess during the fifth decade. 

Compare the folkwving note of the Directors to their Surat 
factory in 1044. 

As regards shipping to be sent liome, wee desire but one 
ship to be returned us yearly, for these reasons : first, because 
we had rather have small returnes and a stock left in the 
country to bee profitably employed and take oft all the interest 
th(ui to have large returns and remaine indebted ; secondly, 
aboundance of E.L commodities make them disesteemed and 
undervalued ; thirdly, our markets here being dead and 
quantity of E.L goods coming will make them be sold farre 
under value. 

Hence, the annual provision at Surat was to be limited to 
the following quantities : — 


Lahore Indieo 
Cirques „ . 

Cinnamon 
Calicoes, narrow 
„ broad 
Colton yarn 
Cardamoms . 
Tincall . 

Drugs . 


GOO fardles 
400 churles 
300 bales 

150 bales— 30.000 pieces 
50 bales - 8,000 pieces 
100 bales 
40 bags 
50 duppers 
40 bales 


Considering the general depression in the trade with the 
Indies, it is nothing short of a surprise to learn that the 
Company’s ex])orts in bullion and merchandise amounted to 
more than .LSi6,()00 sterling for these ten years. Making 
allowance for the goods sent in the years of 1640 and 1649, and 
adding the sums exported by tlui Courteen Company in their 
twelve ships, we can safely assert that the total amount of 
British exports to the Indies during the fifth decade was 
decidedly more than that of the previous ten years. The 
annual average for all exports during this decade can be put 
at £95,000 against £90,000 of the former. 

^ Factory Records, MisCj 12, pp. 144-5. Cf. the invoice of the Antelope 
in Marine Misc., IV, doc. 17. 
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During the next s(iven years Die (■ompany’s business was 
pracDcally r('(iuce(l to nothing, first on account of tJie Anglo- 
Dutch War and then by the Protector’s declaration of leaving 
the navigation and coininercc to the Indies free and open to 
all for three years. The exports of the Company from 1G51 to 
1656 totalled about £129,000 in seventeen ships and vanished 
altogether in the next year of 1657. The deficiency was, 
however, more than made up by tlui large amount of private 
shipping despatched in the three years of open trade. 
Although the amount of tonnage and exports sent by these 
separate adventurers is nowluue traceable in the Records of 
the Company, there is little doubt as to their great volume 
when we remember that no less than thirty-eight ships were 
employed for the purpose, that the juices of Indian produce 
were raised from 40 to 50 per cent, and those of English 
produce and manufactures were lowered in an equal propor- 
tion in the Indian markets by the keen competition of the 
nuuKUous adventurers. 

The whole English export trade with the Indies from 1601 
to 1650 can now bo roughly measured by the following 
decennial totals 


Decades, 

Exports. 

Knou n qiuintitii'S 

A.‘ifin7ncd vat tie, 


'rhovisand poinida. 

'I’liousand pounds 

1()01-1(310 

171 

Eone 

1011-1020 

700 


1021-1030 

1,0()4 

20 Co.’s 

1031-1040 

717 

50 „ 

— 

— 

100 Courteen’s 

— 

— 

30 Co ’s 

1041-1050 

810 

100 „ 


3,528 

300 


It is obvious that jour 7ndllion pounds were approximately 
exported from England during the first fifty years of A^ujlo- 
Indian relations. How much of this sum was actually con- 
sumed in India and what amounts were appropriatc'd by 
Persia and the Spice Islands will perjiiancntly remain shrouded 
in mystery. If the conclusions arrived at from the returns of 
the years 1624-9 were to be applied to the whole period of 
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fifty years, then it would appear that three-quarters of the total 
exports were spent in India. The actual volume of trade must 
have been larger than is shown by £4,000,000. W(5 ought 
to add the Company’s income from the customs of Clombroon, 
the larg(i sums earned by Englishmen in their Asiatic com- 
merce, and the carrying trade from port to port in India or 
between India and other countries, as well as the 100 per cent 
profits usually made by the sale of English merchandise in the 
East. In such a case the average money availab](‘. for 
investment in goods for England and for (expenses of the 
upkeep of the factories will be about £100,000 per annum 
during these fifty years. 



CHAPTER III . 

INDO-BRlTISn TRADE IN ITS INFANCY 
{Contin lud) 

The Twelve Voyages. A general review of the E.I. Com^^any’s 
resouret'H and profits will help to throw a sidelight on th(' 
volume and extent of their commereial operations, and reveal 
to us the grave difliculties and discouragements against which 
that corjjoration continuously struggled to build up a rich 
trade with the East. In virtue of their charter, the 
merchants of Jjondon subscribed a stock of £57,473 in 1600 for 
the first voyage, which being carried over ijito the second 
voyag(^ by an additional subscription was made up to 
£128,823. ^ The two accounts were amalgamated into one , and 

^ Macphcrson, Macgregor, Milbuni, Wiss(‘t and otlicr.s who have borrowed 
from these authors, state £72,000 the ,sid>scnbed capital of the first voyage 
and £000,442 for the second. I have ado])ted the figures of Sambrooke who, 
as an accountant of tin* (Company, surely had more reliable information than 
any other later wTiter can claim. 

('apital of tlie Voyages m 
Sarnbrooke’s Report of 10.54 I’rolit 
l^st voyage \ 228,82;! 0.5*^,, (Same in Mill and Bruce) 

?}rd ”, 53,500 234% 

4th „ (a) 33,000 Complete lo.ss (Mill gives £13,700) 

5 th „ 13,700 

0th ,, 80,103 121/10/4^f, (Mill calls it 5th, and states 

7th „ 15,034 218‘;;, ' caiiital £82,000) 

8th „ 5.5,948 2\l% 

Oth ,, 19,014 lOO*’,', (Mill calls them 0th and 7th 

10th ,, 4(),092 14b‘\', voyages— capital £147, 9;{0) 

11th ,, (b) 252b 220"b 

12th ,, 7,142 13.3/18/4 (Mill calls it 8lh voyage, 

Home Misc., Vol. 10, ji. 34. Cf. Marine Misc., IW £7,-00) 

(a) 'riie sum was .spent as below : — 

£14,000 in .shipping and victuals ; £3,400 in goods and 

£15,000 in money. Home Misc., Vol. 39. 

(The los.s of both shijis made the fourth voyage the mo.st unfortunate 
venture in the early history of the Coinjiany. A dividend of 3s. (id. in the 
pound was deislareil, and in Nov., 1013, the stock in the Indies was valued 
at 28,000 Rials. C. Minutes, 2A.) 

(b) £10,009 was the capital according lo Scott. 
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tho n(‘.t profit divided in tlio form of Eastern commodities on 
tlie first two voyag('s lias been calculated at Ob per ccmt. 

Thesis wv.iT followed by ti'ii more voyages, wliicli were 
undertaken on th(^ biisis of independent stocks for almost each 
voyage. This system gave rise to many inconveniences and 
quarrels, enhanced prices and multiplied expenses. At 
certain places therci werii separate factories for several 
accounts, each endeavouring to prefer the interest of their 
distinct employers. Their differences grew to such a pitch 
that the 'factors became enemies one against the other, and 
thus caused a great disturbance to the benefitt of the 
trade.” 

Joint Stocks. To prevent these in tlui future, the adven- 
turers resolved themselves into a .Joint Stock, raising a 
subscription^ of £418,691, the employment of which ulti- 
mately pToduc(‘d the very fair and encouraging profit of 
87|- per cent on the original stock. In the year 1617, the 
period of four years to which the trade of the First Joint 
Stock was limited having expired, the Second Joint Stock 
arose from a subscription of near £1,600,000. During the 
twelve years from 1617 to 1628 the adventurers semt fifty- 
seven ships of 26,690 tons besides pinnaces^ witli £1 ,145,442 in 
money and goods, and it raised £289,643 in the Indies. Yet this 
proved to be the most unfortunate adventure undertaken by 
the C'ompany. From an account preserved in the Home 
Miscellaneous, Vol. 39, on the succi'ss of the Second Joint 
Stock, it appears that it suffered an inexpressible financial 
loss on account of its continued hostilities with the Dutch and 
the Portuguese in defending its spice trade and in wresting 
the Red Sea and Persian trades from the Portuguese. It was 
again and again prolonged up to 1631 without ever raising a 
new subscription during these years. In 1628, on the failure 
of the attempt to raise subscriptions for the Second or Third 
Joint Stock, the system of calling in special subscriptions for 

* This amount is less than what has been^ 
difference is to be found in th| Becords* 

‘ See our Shipping List and 
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pf^rticular voyages to Surat and Persia was begun — £130,000 
and £150,000 werg readily subsci‘ib(‘d for the first and second 
adventures. Wliib^ very large profits wen^ distributed among 
the propricitors of these particular voyyges, no more then 
12^ per cent nominal dividends were declared for all tln^ 
moneys that had been contributed by the capitalists of 
England for the Second Joint Stock. ^ 

The Third Joint Stock, with remains brought over from the 
Second and an additional subscription, made up a capital of 
£420,700 in all. ■ It was a little more fortunate than the 
preceding adventure, because in spite of the loss of the Jonati 
and the Jeiod, and of the great charges in India and England 
for financing the trade with large sums borrowed at a high 
interest, the adventurers could obtain an advance of 35 ptu’ 
cent on their (deven years’ investment. The affairs of the 
Company were in such a desperate condition that no general 
subscription could be raised. Hut realising that something 
ought to he “ done to support and uphold the E.I. trade, as, 
if this year is passed ovej', the trade may pass off so as never to 
be again revived,” some adventurers opened a subscription for 
a particular stock. This hirst General Voyage began in 
October, 1(141, with a subscribed capital of £105,000.“ It was 
agreed to pay tlie proprietors of the Third Joint Stock 1 per- 
cent in lieu of all charges at home and G per cent on the invoice 
cost of their goods for the service of factories, warehouses and 
small shipping in India. ^ This voyage was crowned with 
great success, as the adventurers could make a profit of 121 per 
cent. 

This particular voyage was followed by the Foiiith Joint 

^ The moneys invested and the dividends earned in the Persian voyages 
are quoted from Scott, Vol. II, p. 121). Of. Calendar, p. 456, for second voyage. 




Profit. 

1st Persian Voyage 

. £125,000 to £140,000 

60% 

2nd Persian Voyage 

. £150,000 

80% 

3rd Persian Voyage 

. £100,000 

40% 


* Maegregor has £67,000 against the above-mentioned sum taken from 
See idso 0.a 1791, and a Min. 1650-4)4, 
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Stock with a nominal capital of £104,540. As the First 
General Voyage closed its account in 1648, the two stocks ran 
side hy side for six years. The adventurers of th(‘. former 
stock were fortiinale in realising a profit of 121 per cent, but 
the Joint Stock struggling with numerous difficulties was 
proving a losing concern. 

To tide over the financial embarrassment, tlui Second 
General Voyage was started in 1647 for a year witli a paid-up 
subscription of £192,800. ^ The p7-oprietors of this stock, too, 
agi'eed to allow the 1 and 6 p(‘r cent for charges at home and 
in India to the Joint Stock.- Without being fettered to any 
other liabilities, they could finally get a large return of 
173^ per cent, whih' the hourth Joint Stock could hardly fight 
against the misfortunes of the civil war, depressed markets, the 
losses of their two ships, the high rates of interest paid on loans 
secured iji India and England, tlu* consumption of available 
money in separate voyages, ihe keen competition of the 
(Jourte('n Company and the unpaid debt for salt})etre by the 
State. As all th(‘se causes had conspired to exceptionally 
de])ress the affairs of the stock, a new subscri])tion of about 
£200,000^ was raiscal in 1650 und(;r the name of the United 
Joint Stock to continue until midsummer, 1653.^ As the 
Joint Stock had no more trade in India in 1653 and was only 
waiting to realise its ('state and transfer it to the United Stock, 
the duty of continuing tin'. Eastern trade d(^volv(ul upon the 
shareholders of the latt(‘r. No dividends could b(^ declared on 
the moneys invested in the Fourth Joint Stock, though the 
Third had a division of 25 per cent in 1653 and an unknown 
sum in the same year, being subsc'.quently followed by a 
further profit of 16J per cent in 1654. No further information 
on the profits of the FouidF and the United Stocks can be 
traced in the Records, but it is certain that their di^pression 

^ Court T3k., 22, pp. 4, 35, 72. 

2 Court Bk., 22, p. 36. 

2 According to tho Marine Mi.sc., I, doc. i, ihe sub.scribed sum was 
£112,000 out of £300,000 propo.sed. But Maegregor .state.s £1.57,000. f'oin. 
Statistic.s, IV, 323. 

* Court Bk., 20, p. 474. 
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inust have been accentuated by tlie Eastern trade being thrown 
open on the termination of the Anglo-Dutch War. On 1 lie 
contrary, account ought to b(^ tak(ui of the large sum of 
£85,000 received in 1G55 from tlu^ Dutch in compcuisation for 
the manifold injuries sustaiju'd from tliem by the English 
Company, as also of another moderate sum of £20,000 
obtained by the owners of tin* two stocks from their succes- 
sors as the price of their estates in the East.^ 


The Dutch and English Trades Compared 

As a contrast to the preceding account, a view of the Dutch 
trade with the East will be very int(‘.resting foi’ comparative 
purposes. That the ].)utch business was very much thriving 
in India even in the first (]uart.(U’ of the seventeenth century, 
will be seen from the detailed- invoice of money and merchan- 
dise demanded for the Surat factory by its President, V. d. 
Broocke, in December, 1022. He required about £30,000 in 
silver and gold and more than 100,000 pounds weight of 
valuable goods, exclusive of ])ej)per, to be sold at Surat. 
While the English trade, with the East steadily languished, 
the Dutch trade grew a])ace in subsequent years. The e^au‘- 
increasing volume of their business is clearly evident from the 
total invoiced juices of tlu^ goods and the number of ships sent 
out of the Indies to Holland. 


Years 

Ships 

Total Value Annual Average 

(in thousand Horins). 

1500-1020 

112 

18,477 880 

1021 -1030 

72 

15,387 1,538 

1031-1040 

75 

21.520 2,152 

1041-1050 

!)3 

25,5.55 2,555 

1051-1060 

103 

2(),S22 2,()82 

In otluT words. 

Ifollaml 

reeel red ships per annum 

from fJic East darimj those su1y-one years ayainst three shej)s 


^ Scott gives SO per cent profit, 1 hough it appears that the divideiul in 
money was 00 ])cr cent only. His statement that 50 per cent in pepper was 
divided on two oiu-asions is iiieoirect, Court Ilk , 20, pp 70, 271 ; 21, p 8. 
170 per cent had heen dividend up to March, 1058, and it w'a.s expected that 
further distributions of 35 per cent would be made. C’ourt Bk,, 30, p. 310. 

® See Appendix A to this chapter. * 
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(innmUy arriving in England during that period. Moreover, 
while tlie Diitc-li imports cost on the average less than a 
million florins per ajinum during the first fourteen years, and 
the av(U'age remained pretty low up to 1020 by reason of the 
incessant wars wif.h the Portuguese, the English and the 
inhabitants of the Spice Islands, they steadily rose to more 
than 2 1 million florins per year in the ’sixties, showing that 
in this decade the annual imports had trebled as compared to 
the annual average of the first twenty-one years. During 
these sixty-one years the total invoiced value of all the goods 
sent to Europe was £9,806,000— a fairly large sum for those 
days.i 

It has been seen that in fifty-seven years the English 
exported about £3,865,000 in money and merchandise, without 
taking any account of the large amounts sent out to the East 
in the thr(‘.c years of open trade. This sum can be taken to 
repn^sent their invoices of goods import-ed from the East, as 
the charges of factories and other establishments would have 
been defrayed by the earnings from their Asiatic commerce, 
the profits on the English merchandise sold in the East, the 
freights realis(‘d in the carrying trade and the customs of 
Gombroon. Even allowing £828,000 plus the exports of 
1654-7 by numerous English adventurers more for ex})enses, 
it is unlikely that the aggregate value of merchandise imported 
by the English up to 1657 could fall far below three million 
pounds sterling. One can be positively certain on the basis 
of the preceding data that after fighting against odds and 
experiencing the worst periods of depression, Englishmen spent 
no more than a third part of the treasure spent by their rich 
and prosperous Dutch rivals in the East. 

The secret of the extraordinary Dutch success and prosper- 
ity lies in their monopoly of spices and drugs produced in the 
Southern Islands, as well as in the purchase of Chinese goods 
at very cheap rates. The prime cost of their imported 
merchandise was incomparably small, and the selling prices 
were excessively high. Hence, in comparison to the English 
, ^ Eleven florins have been taken equal to £1. 
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Company, tlie profits of tlie Dutch on their Eastern adventiu’es 
were nothing short of the fabulous. Execipt for the decade 
1621-30, during whicli only 82 per cent profit ^ was divided, the 
annual average of their net profit for tjie remaining yi^ars 
varied from 20 to 25 per cent on their cajiital stock ! Not- 
withstanding the innumerable obstacles in (establishing their 
trade and in ])lanting colonies, to which th(^ English liad 
wellnigh succumbed, the propnelors of ike Dutch stock were 
given 1,106 per cent on their capital in 56 years ! 

Private Trade. Over and above the English (bmpany’s 
trade we ought to take a summary view of the business carried 
on by Englishmen in their private capacity in and ivith the East, 
as it will greatly help us to uiKhn'stand the real volume of the 
business controlled by the English nation and the lat(U’ 
developments of their (mmmerce with India. A long struggle 
broke out between the (Company and their servants. Tln^ 
former were deter mim'd to thoroughly presijrve their monopoly 
of trade with the East to themsehuis, but the latt(!r, dis- 
regarding all orders of their masters, more and more indulged 
in the forbidden fruit by trading in the East itself as well as 
in the Eastei'ii commodities imported ijito England. Thus the 
English factors and mariners, by curtailing the sphere of tlie 
Company’s operations, worked to the prejudice of their 
masters in India as w(dl as in England. Ilc'iice as early^ as 
1604 the pi’ohibition to buy spices was exti'iided to persons 
of all ranks and ratings on the ships of the Second Vovage 
under Sir H. Middleton. Then a royal proclamation inhibit- 
ing tht^ importation of peppi'r from foreign jiarts by any oth(U’ 
persons than those of the East India Company was procured^ 


' \'(Mrs 

Total Dividends. 

1()05-I62e 

807 A 

1621-1680 

824 

1681-1646 

258 i 

1641- lO.W 

257^ 

16.')1-1660 

200 

'otal in 56 years = 

^ 1,106 per cent on the capital. 


2 Voyage of 8ir H. Middleton (Hakl.), p. 17. 
•» Calendar, I, sec, 468-70. 
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in 1009. Mr. Adam Denton in one of liis lett('rs (1614) 
objected to tlie starting of private trade by the factors (^f the 
James, ‘‘ bticause it would spoil employments in one place and 
sales in the other.”^ < Siiju’eme eiforts were subsecpiently made 
to thoroughly suppress it, but finally realising the futility of 
absolutely preventing the crews of their ships from clandestine 
tradii, when even the commanders- of fl(',(‘ts and captains of 
ships were equally qiiilly of the breach of trust, the Company 
allowed their servants and the officers of their ships to trade on 
their own account in a few unimportant articles of export and 
import, and reserved to themselves the rights of exporting and 
importing principal commodities. A complete list of the goods 
allowed to be exporteal and imported by private merchants in 
1631 is given in the note below, yet it should be observed that 
the servants were not satisfied with this indulgence. Tlu'. 
corres])ondence of the period is full of complaints'^ from the 
(V)mpany on the violation of their monopoly. In spite of 
royal proclamations and their repeated prohibitory ordc'rs and 
stringent punishments, the evil grew apace. Factors in Indin. 
always pleaded the manifold difficulties of d(it(‘cting and 
preventing it. Restricting private trade in spices was 
d(iscribed by factors as a Herculean labour ; while some years 
after, in 1650, it was again admitted that like “ Adam’s 


1 Foster’s Letters, II, p. 118. 

2 Court Bk., .'5, p. 1()3— the old veteran Captain Martin Bring was 
charged with carrying on private trade in 1021. 

^ A list of goodft allowed to bf exported to Indio, in the year 1631 was as 
under : — I’erpetuana’s and drapery, pewter, saffron, woollen stockings and 
garters, ribband roses edged with gold lace, beaver hats with gold and silver 
bands, felt hats, strong waters, knives, Spanish leather shoes, iron and 
looking-glasses. 

The goods allowed to be impoited from India at this time : — Long pepper, 
white pepper, white powder sugar, nutmegs and ginger preserved, mira- 
bolans, hezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, agate beads, blood stones, musk, 
aloes soeotrina, ambergres, earpets of Persia and of Cambaya, quilts of sattin, 
talfaty, printed callieoes, benjamin, damask, sattins and taffatics, quilts of 
China embroidered with gold, quilts of Pitarna embroidered with silk, 
galls, worm seeds, sugar candif, china dishes and puslanes (i.c. porcelain) of 
all sorts. King’s Proclamation of 1031. B. Museum,' Eng. Fact., Vol. 
1630-33, p. 27. e 

* Cf. the Petition and Ramon-strance of the Governor and f'ompany of 
Merchants requesting the suppression of Private Trade in 1041. 
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children, tliink few of your serviints are free from tasting 
the foj;bidden fruit. 

To make theur restraints elective, tlie Company again issued 
proliibitory orders in 1050. Hroadclotli^ h‘ad, quicksilver, 
vermilioji, coral and eh'pluints’ teeth were prohibited from 
b('.ing export('d on ])rivate account. Among impoHs, the 
Company r(‘serv('d to themsiOves the exclusive right of bring- 
ing in raw silk, cinnamon, benzoin, pe'|)p(U', musk, mace, 
nutmegs, aloes, saltpetres, (cotton yarn, calicoe's and indigo of 
all sorts. All other goods were allowed- to be imported by 
privileged persons in the Company’s S(‘rvi(*e to the extent of 
5 per cent of the tonnage licensed by the (Company on their 
own account. Tln^ articles s])('cifi(Hl in the free list do not 
differ much from those given in tin*, jneceding note. Yet it 
should b(i observed that the ti'a(h‘ in musk, aloes, calicoes and 
bcuzoin was this time taken out of private hands on account 
of its being more profitable than b(dor(‘. ; while the impori.a- 
tio]i of sugar, precious stones and valuable silks was left to 
privatii enterprise. It also shows that fndian sugar was not 
an article of much importance durijig the first half of th(‘ 
seventeenth century. 

The English Share in Asiatic Trade. Tlu* English at Banda 
and other placi‘s in tlu^ Soutlu'rn Islands soon found out that, 
their woollens and metals did not find much sah^ there. Indian 
commodities, t'speciall}^ cotton fabrics, were in gnuit demand 
in those parts, thendore it was thought lU'Ci'ssary to resort to 
India, dispose of English goods ajid money first in tlu; 
purchase of Indian piece-goods fit for the southern marki't 
and thence to buy spices, pepper, silk and some drugs for the 
Eastern and Europi'an markets. Th(‘- Indian im^rchants 
immediately realised the dang('r of this ])ractice. We ai-e told 
that the purchases of Hawkins at. Surat in 1608 aroused a 

1 Eng. Fact.. Vol. J(j47~50, pp. 4. 22, 181, 208, 202, 281. 

‘ Court Minutes, Vol. 10. '>0 -54, pp. 0, 83, 5!). 

Tlie following E.l. goods were allowed to be imjiorted •— Olibanani, 
tinoal, gum-lacs, .scod, tamarind, myrrh, eow'rie.s, dragon’s blood, cassia 
fistula, cubebs, agate-ware of all sorts, camphor, china dishes, civits, 
ambergris, bezoar, diamonds, pearls, rubies, sugar, cassia lignum, lignum 
aloes, china roots, myribalans, conserves. 
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storm of opposition — tlie merchants grumbling very much 
and com})laining to the Governor and Customer of the leave 
granted this Englishman in buying commodities “ which would 
cut their owne thro.^ts at Priaman and Bantam.”^ 

Notwithstanding these protests, the English and Dutch, 
both in their corporate and private capacities, began to indulge 
more and more in the port-to-port trade to the great detriment 
of Indian merchants. The great profits earned in this com- 
merce have been stated in the Surat report of 1612. Indian 
commodities carried to the south were to yield three for one, 
and also those like indigo, calicoes, cotton yarn, etc., carried 
to England will by our computation yield three for one at 
home at least.”^ In other words, £100 first invested at Surat 
could bring in £300 in the Moluccas, which reinvested at 
Bantam or Surat for the home market could produce £900 in 
England. Thus an adventure of a year and a half in going to 
Surat an^ the Moluccas, back to Surat and thence to England, 
could make nine times of the original investments. It is true 
that this (uiormous gain could not be pocketed without 
immense expense and great losses in life and property inci- 
dental to voyages in thost* days. Yet looking at tin; question 
from the point of view of the Indian shipowners and merchants 
engaged in foreign commerce, it must be admitted that their 
fears and complaints were fully justifiable, since they were 
being fast ousted from such ])rofitable branches of trade by 
their stronger rivals from Europe. The Dutch, English, Danes, 
French and the long-established Portuguese, were trying to 
appropriate as large a part of the Asiatic commerce, individually 
and corporately, as they could. Each of these nations, being 
desirous of obviating the necessity of exporting coin and bullion 
from their respective countries for their purchases of merchandise 
in the East, reduced it to the minimum by employing themselves 
in the carry iruj and foreign trades of Asia. 

So far as the English were concerned, Aldworth, Bradshaw, 

^ Purchas, E, S., Ill, p. 3. 

“ In 1628, £260,000 invested in the Indies was expected to produce 
£700,000 or £800,000 at hoihe. Calendar, iV, p. 509. 
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Sii Thomas Roe and others repeatedly pointed out the 
imperious necessity of taking a greater share in the exclinnge 
of Indian and Asiatic commodities. Itealising the extrii,- 
ordinary profits obtainabh* in it, English factors liad begun it 
on tlieir private account. Tliey were, however, repc'atedly 
prohibited by the Company, wliicb wanted to monopolise this 
trade, too, fo]' their exclusive advantage, as they had jue- 
viously done the inaritime trade betwetui England and the 
Indies. Despite protests and threats, the ])rivate ti’ade grew 
by leaps and bounds, and “ had gotten such a head ” that it 
was difficult for Sir T. Roe to su])press it in 1G18 ; while ]\lr. 
Jones, on being asked wliich of the factors wer(‘ private 
traders, stated tliat there was jiot a man free. This forced 
indulgence opened out for the Company’s servants unimagiiual 
sources of accumulating wealth. According to Boothby, 
Emjlishnien h)j their 5 or G years stay hi India carried home 
estates of 5, 10 or 30 thousand pounds a man icithout haviny 
carried any stock out of Emjland. Moreover, during tlieii' 
residence in India, we find them rolling in luxury a]id aflecti]\g 
the manners ajid style of royalty. Pietro Dtdla Valle gav(' a 
vivid description of the luxurious life of the English and Dutcli 
at Surat in 1623. This was fully conlirnuid by Mandidslo in 
1635, Boothby in 1644 and Dr. Fryer in 1673. ^ They could one 
and all rear immense fortunes and live in luxury in that early 
period only by controlling a growing share in the Asiatic com- 
merce of all the countries extending from China to the Red Sea. 

The Profits of the Carrying Trade 

While the spice trade wurs being rapidly controlled by the 
Dutch, the English turned their attention to Persia in the 
west and Siam and its neighbouring kingdoms in the oast. 
They freighted their ships with the wares of Indian merchants 
and also made great profits on the goods they carried thither 

^ On considering the abuses of the factors in the Indies, the Directors 
remarked that the estates of Ball and Spalding “ were swelled beyond the 
compafs of servants.” Calendar, 11, secrion li34, 2l8t October, 1021. 

Della Valle, p. 41 ; Mandelslo, Harris’s Voyages, I, p. 755 ; Fryer, 
p. 180. 

o 
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on their own account. It has been seen how the Surat popula- 
tion unsuccessfully attejupted to prevent the Dutch and the 
Englisli from participating in the Red Sea and Persian trades. 
A contemporary letter, writtcui by J. V. Kassel f j“om Surat to 
the Directors at Amsterdam, dated 25th Decemlnu-, 1(128, 
sums up the sentiments of the native traders iji these words : — 

The Moors were also not ])leased tliat the Dutch began the 
trade in tobacco, rice, etc., which they brought to Persia. The 
Moors complained the Dtitch tvere iahimj every trade out of their 
hands, the latter should be content with their cargoes bound 
homewards, their rich cargoes sent to tln^ south, their frii'iidship 
of the Moors should be worth more to the Dutch than the small 
trade ; the Dutch should, moreover, assist and protect the 
floors. Also they mixed threatenings with it, they would com- 
plain to the King, the Dutch did not give any profit to his subjects, 
were only here to seek their own profit and tried to turn everyone 
out of trade.^ 

What the loss of the southern trade implied has been 
brought home in the calculation made by BIr. Wylde on the 
basis of the prices at which he himself sold spices at Surat in 
1627. He estimates that 300,000 pounds of niacin, nutmegs 
and cloves, costing £8,750 in all, could b(^ sold for £90,000 at 
Surat, 2 thus returning ten times^ the original cost of the trans- 
porter. It was also pointed out that in case the Company 
undertook this excliange, it could invest the money realised in 
the sale of spices in indigo, calicoi'S and other Indian com- 
modities which, carried to England, would produce at the least 
£270,000, thus leaving a gross profit of £201,250. 

That these estimates were not wild or exaggerated is proved 
by the Company’s letter, dated IGth Blarch, 1031, wherein 
it has been stated that English goods worth £45,800 were ex- 
pected to give a profit of £30,000, or 56 per cimt in the Indies, 
and that the carrying trade in the Indies was to produce 
£125,000 at an expense of £20,000 in shipping, mariners, 
factors, etc., meaning thereby that the Company expected to 
make a gross profit of £155,000 per annum in the Indies alone. 

^ Dutch Records, VIII, doc. 280; Dutch Records, VI, doc. 198. 

2 Wylde, p. 33. 

® See Boothby’s figures in the Appendices. 
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This statement is I)ase(l on tlie following figures : — ' 


The I ’carlo for Ma.suli]>atiiin . 

The Jewell for Bantam 
('harlcH, Jonas, Dolphin, Hart and Swallow 
for Surat ..... 


Olher Soiircp.<^ oj Income in Imho. 

Profits on Ooods sent . . . . 

I’ersian tiadc 

(foods from Surat and Masulipatam to 
Bantam, Jamhe, Macassar, etc. . 

(roods from Surat to Bantam , 

(foods from Bantam to Surat, Persia, etc. 


(charges in India and Persia of shipping, 
mariiutrs, laeiors, etc. (besides freights 
and customs), about 

Best in India ..... 
Out of this one great shii) from Bantam . 
Two ships from Persia and Surat 

Stoclv on hand — 4 slops and a store of 


Money. 

ts.iKm 

4,000 

(InodH 

1,.500 

i,:mo 

10:1,0(11) 

4:1,000 

110,000 

£ 

;io,ooo 

20,000 

45,S00 = £1(;0,700 

25.000 

10.000 
70,000 


155,000 

-- £315,700 

20,000 


205,700 

50.000 

50.000 


£155,700 



Thus the carrying and Asiatic trades were a very sulistantial 
source of the Coni])a,ny’s income by ]030. They were furtlier 
increased by the continuance of war betw(Mui the Dutch and 
the Portuguese for a decade, during which ])(‘.riod tiie carrying 
trade of the latter was transferi'ed to Englisli and Da.nish ships. 
The Danes, we are- told, carried so many Portugals from Bengal 
and other places to Masulipatam that it was unsafe for the 
Dutch to walk through its st,re(‘ts. 'Phe English carried 
Portuguese goods not only to the Oriental ports, but even to 
Portugal itself. They also profited by the sale of their 
merchandise and had the facility to obtain the productions of 
China through the Portuguese. 

The cessation of the war and the revolution at home gave 
a set-back to the Company’s carrying trade. MoreoAer, the 
Governor of Surat had got twelve vessels employed in carry- 
ing goods to tlu! Red Sea and Persia on the Government 
account. The Dutch repiTsimt that he even forced the 


1 Letter lik , 1, p. 78. It \Nill bo seen that an error in calculation 
occurs in the first section. 
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merchants to make use of them and prohibited the Dutch from 
carrying any goods on freight. Thereupon the latter 
attempted to secure a share in carrying the Sind cloths to 
Persia and Bassora, like the English, because they felt sure 
that the new opening would prove a gold mine. The coastal 
trade, too, suffered on account of the general depression in the 
business of the Company during the ’sixties. 

Early Results of the Anglo-Indian Relations 

Many far-reaching consequences of the direct trade carried 
on by the Dutch and English with the Indies become visible 
at a very early period in Europe as well as in Asia. In this 
connection we can first note some prominent tendencies which 
went on gathering force with the lapse of time . The Hanseatics, 
who carried on a very profitable sea-borne trade as far as 
Venice, were so completely wormed out of it by the Dutch and 
English that they liad to sell their large ships and return 
home overland.^ Then the English Levant Company made 
complaints, as early as 1604, on the decay of their trade into 
the Levant, alleging that allspices, silks, indigo and goods of 
the Indies, which used to be brought through Persia into 
Turkey, and fiom thence to England, were being brought 
direct from the Indies. The share of the Turks, Egyptians and 
Venetians was, liowever, more considerably reduced. The 
wealth, revenues, prosperity and population of the old com- 
mercial cities like Cairo, Alexandria, Aleppo, Constantinople, 
Mocha and Ormus were given a serious blow by the diversion 
of Oriental trade into new routes. But most of all, the direct 
and enthusiastic participation of the Dutch and English in the 
Eastern trade spelled a great disaster to the Portuguese trade 
and prosperity. The sinking condition of the Portuguese and 
the capture of their trade and possessions by the new adven- 
turers form the prominent features of the period. Even in 
1607 tlie Portuguese are reported to have sustained so great 
a loss in the East Indies that it was “ thought in those places 
a wound almost incurable. Then the trade to Lisbon for 

^ Calendar of State Papers, 1, sections 342, 380. ^ Calendar, I, section 380. 
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spices was overthrown through the East India trade with 
England and Holland, and so was also the sale of cloths and 
kersies, which were the chief commodities before transported 
by the Portuguese from Europe. Theif general trade was 
very much curtailed by the prizes that were made of their 
ships as well as by the scarcity and dearness of goods, because 
the great number of merchant ships in the Indies naturally sent 
up the prices of merchandise, “ What formerly cost the 
Portuguese one sol,” remarked Pyrard in 1610, “ now costs 
them four or five, and even what they can bring in safety to 
Portugal they are obliged to get rid of it at a less price than 
they were wont ; nay, it is as much as they can do to get it 
sold at all, because the Hollanders sell at lower prices still, and 
do their business vdth much greater despatch.”^ In fact, 
the trade of the Dutch and English had so shortened their 
returns that half their galleons did not come, and those that 
came from Port/Ugal brought new supplies for the garrisons, 
but returned so empty that the charge was “ but defraid.” 
“ Never were such opportunities,” writes Sir Thomas Roc, 
“to discharge the Portugall from all these coasts. He is 
declining on all sides, and a little weight on his head now laid 
would sink him.” 

A few years after, in 1632, the Gombroon factors wrote to 
the Company that “ the Portugals doe dayly decline in the 
Indies ; and noe question oportunities will be offered, either 
at Syndic or Seland (Ceylon), or other partes there adjacente, 
wherby to joyne issue with those people and settle a trade 
may prove very bennificiall.” The long wars with the Dutch, 
the sieges of Malacca, Goa, Mozambique, Ormus, Colombo and 
the capture of many places thoroughly broke the pride, power, 
prestige and monopoly of the Portuguese. The accounts of 
Lancaster, Pyrard, Best and Della Valle, as well as the 
despatches of the time, make it clear that the Portuguese w(^re 
the poorest folk in sea-fights. They, in fact, thought more of 
their lives and fought no more. At last, the naval battles 
from i654 to 1658 off the coast of Malabar between the Dutch 
^ Pyrard, TI, p. 204. 
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and Portuguese and the capture of the important stations by 
the former entirely destroyed the remainder of the Portuguese 
power in India. Their empire on the sea had completely 
vanished and with fu had disappeared all the springs of their 
wealth, prosperity, pomp, pageantry and luxury. Della Valle 
saw at Goa how the Portuguese lived in outward appearance 
with splendour enough, though in secret they endured many 
hardships. Tavernier, too, has given a pathetic description 
of tlie abject condition to which they had been reduced by 
1650. They had so fallen from their former splendour that he 
saw men of fortune begging alms in private. 

The d('cay of Portugues(5 trade' can b(^ adeepiately measured 
by the fall in th<‘ number of ships that sailed from Lisbon from 


1591 onward. 




Years ‘ 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

I.591-l()00 

54 

1021-1030 

50 

1(301-1010 

59 

1031-1040 

29 

1011-1020 

49 




Many -of the'.se vessels were required to guard the Portuguese 
Possessions from the Dutch and English invasions. Hence 
very fe.w ships returned home laden with Oriental goods. 

The Portuguese had thus passed off the political and 
maritime stages of India, but the eilect on th(i Asiatic and 
Indian merchants of the increasing power of the Dutch and 
English was no less tragic. Ormus was a mere heap of ruins in 
1625. Malacca, Cochin, Goa and many other Portuguese ports 
had lost their great trade. The Red Sea, Persian and Chinese 
trades were first mightily dislocated and then very much 
curtailed on account of the continued insecurity and frequent 
captures on the sea. It has already been seen how the port-to- 
port trade in India and Asia was controlled and appropriated 
by the Dutch and English, and how the share of the Indians 
in the caiTying and foreign trades was being daily curtailed. 
The Europeans, as kings of the seas, could blockade any port, 
capture any vessel, shut up Asiatic merchants within their 
ports, and therefore they could and did slowly force the 
^ Sousa’s History of Portuguese India, III, pp. 421-^32, 
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fojreign and coasting trades out of the hands of the Indians. 
In sjiort, the latter had practically lost that foreign trade 
which was declared by Mun in his “ England’s Treasure by 
Forraign Trade ” as “ the great Revenue of the King ; the 
Honour of the Kingdom ; the Noble Profession of the Mer- 
chant ; tlie School of our Arts ; the Supply of our Wants ; 
the Employment of our Poor; the Improvement of our 
Lands ; the Nursery of our Mariners ; the Walls of the King- 
iom ; the Means of our Treasure ; the Sinews of our War ; 
;he Terror of our Enemies.” 



CHAPTEE IV 

CHARACTER OF INDO-BRITISH TRADE 

Having taken stock of India’s commercial position and 
outlook, traced the genesis and rise of British trade in the 
East in its quantitative aspect and indicated the great success 
achieved in diverting the Oriental trade into new hands, we 
may now turn to consider the course of development in the 
principal items of export and import. This study will give us 
outstanding facts of importance not only as to the quantity, 
quality and price of each of the chief articles of Indo-British 
commerce, but will also bring to light some of the interesting 
features of the up-hill work of building up that gi’oat trade. 

It has already been seen that the ordinary items of the 
export trade from India were calicoes, indigo, saltpetre, 
pepper, sugar, drugs and provisions, while woollens, metals, 
coral, gold and silver, besides numerous curiosities like mirrors, 
sword-blades, knives, pictures, satins, tapestry, damasks, etc., 
were imported into India by the English as by the other 
European nations. Over and above all these things, spices were 
the commodity which brought the English into the East. 
These, though not the product of India proper, should take 
precedence over all otluu items. ^ 

Spices, When Philip II, the sovereign of Spain and 
Portugal, prohibited to the Dutch the importation of spices, 
they resolved to fetch them for themselves from the Spice 
Islands. So did the English set out for the Indies in search of 
spices whose prices had been put up by the Dutch. That their 

1 The article on “English Commerce Mith India” by Wm. Foster in 
the Journal of the R. Society of Arts, April 19, 1918, is a valuable con- 
tribution on the subject. 

88 
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adventures in the supply of Java and Sumatra spices were 
crowned with a series of unexpected successes, will be revealed 
by the following table : — ^ 


Year. Ship. 
1608 Consent 

1610 Hootor 

1611 Expedition 


Prime Cost of Cargo. 

£ 

Cloves -= 2,948/16 
Nutmegs = 1,730/16 
Maces - 3,621/15 
Nutmegs 1,609/lC 


Celling Price in England. 
£ 

36,287 or 12 J times 

27,064 „ 16 „ 

12,461 „ 3| „ 

26,868 „ 16i „ 


When the English had thus gained the immediate object for 
which they had set out for the Indies, they soon extended their 
operations in the various branches of the Oriental trade. By 
the end of the second decade the annual consumption of the 
various spices in England with their prices in the Indies and at 
Aleppo, their ancient prices in England and the new prices due 
to the importations of the Company are stated by Mr. Mun as 
below 



Indian 

Aleppo 

Prices in England 

Articles 

prices. 

prices. 

1000 

1620 

400,000 Ib.s, Pepper 

21d. 

V- 

3/6 

1/8 

6/- 

40,000 lbs. Cloves 

9d. 

4/9 * 

8/- 

20,000 lbs. Mace 

8d 

4/9 

9/- 

6/- 

160,000 lbs. Nutmegs 

4d. 

2/4 

4/6 

2/6 


Sir Dudley Digges, another partisan of the Company, 
averred that the ancient pric<i of pepper was 8s, against 2s. in 
1615. Both the Indian and English prices seem to be under- 
stated to present the Company’s case in the strongest con- 
trast, yet the enormous profits accruing to the nation as well as 
the adventurers are patent to all. In the Home Miscellaneous, 
Vol. 39, is preserved a most impoiiant document on the 
quantities, prime costs and selling prices of pepper from 1610 
to 1630. It appears that during the three years from 1616 to 
1618, 1,432,186 lbs. of pepper bought at an average cost 
of 2|d, were imported into England per annum and sold 
at an average price of 24|d. per pound. But during the 
decade after the expulsion of the English from Amboyna, 
i.e. from 1621 to 1630, the average importation fell down to 
1,428,667 lbs, per year, the price paid in the East rose from 
^ Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 39, Sambrooke’s Keport. 
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2Jd. of the first triennial period to 4|d. per pound during this 
decade, and the selling price went down to 18d. on the 
average. The actual (piantities imported and sold from year 
to year will be fouiKl in the appendix to this chapter. 

Here it should be noted in passing that Mr. Mun’s statement 
as to the total (piantity of pepper annually imported into 
England being 2,500,000 lbs. is exaggerated by at least 

1.067.000 lbs. per year! Another amusing error which has 
been perpetuated by such well-known authors as Macpherson, 
Milburn, Macgregor and otlu'rs is that they all give 250,000 lbs. 
as the average amount of pepper imported on Mun’s authority, 
though th(} total price at 2|d. per lb. stated by them as by 
Mr. Mun is £26,011 13s. 4d. The quantity, as already observed, 
should be 2,500,000 lbs. Again, the annual consumption of 
pepper in England is also grossly exaggerated, because fifty- 
five .years afterwards Sir Josiah Child stated the consumption 
of the article in his own time to be only 186,000 Ibs.^ Taking 

200.000 Ihs. as the ammal consum])tion in England about the 
year 1025, it ap fears tJfdt about 1,200,000 lbs. of stir plus pepper 
were sent to the European markets in those days. Thus, instead 
of consumers of Portuguese and Dutch spices, Englishmen had 
become the greatest suppliers of the Continent in this important 
commodity. 

£218,000 worth of ])('])])er were sent out in the year 1614 
alone. The return cargoes from the East, which realised in 
London £876,557 from 1621 to 1623, were largely in spices. 
This lucrative branch was, however, almost annihilated after 
the Amboyna trag(‘-dy. Th(‘reafter attention was turned to 
securing large quantities of Malabar p('])])er, which could now 
be obtained on account of the loosening monopoly of the 
Portuguese. £15,000 wairth of peppe.r was ordered by the Com- 
pany in 1625, w'hile the total value of goods demanded for 
home was £78,219. 2,118 bags of pepper were carried in 

the ship Charles in 1650. The war between the Dutch and 
Portuguese and the Goa Convention between the English 

^ Annals, II, p. 298. Oriental Commerce, I, xix. Commercial Statistics, 
IV, pp. 314, 350, 
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and Portuguese gave golden opportunity for the development 
of this branch. Large quantities were imported by the 
Company as well as the private merchants. In 1G39 the 
Malabar pepper was sold at 3s. 6|d. on*the average at the 
Company’s sales, while a small quantity of Jambec variety 
was disposed of at 19|d. per lb. in 1G41. Instructions were 
sent to the factors that the Raybag pcjpper was “ in England 
preferred before the best you receive from the South Seas.” 
In the sales of 1G40-41, cloves, nutmegs and mace also figure 
in small quantities. The English could not directly buy them 
from the Spice Islands ; even at Surat and Gombroon the 
Hollanders refused to sell spices to the English, nay, as a 
further security, they usually retained them eitln^r on board 
their own ships or in the custom house, until the English 
vessels had sailed away.^ Small quantities were, however, 
clandestinely secured from the Dutch mariners and factors, 
or from the Indian and Persian merchants. In IGbO cinnamon 
(125 chests) and cardamoms (IG bales) are found includi'd iji 
the sales of the Company. These were obtainable at Cochin, 
Raybag, Rajapur, Kherapatam, etc., on the Malabar coast. 
Thus the loss of the southc'm su])plics was being made up by the 
Malabar spices. The price of pepper was at this period much 
reduced in England on account of the large importations by 
private merchants. It was 9d.-l Id. per lb. in 1G50 and only 
7d. in IGb?. We find that 39,534 lbs. of pepper bought at 
£439, or 2Tkl. per lb., were laden on th(5 Benjamin alone in 1657. 
The annual importation at that time was stated to be 7,000 

^ I’he IJutch policy will be revealed by the following two extracts from 
the I.O. Dutch Kecords, Series I : — 

(1) “No European nation be.sides ourselves, is admitted to the trade in 
pepper on the west coast of Sumatra, the apices are most in our hands. 
Whoever comes for trade to these Southern shores, will return empty 
handed.” Vol. Xl, doc. 11.50, 22nd Dec., 1036. 

(2) “ 'riic destruction of the trees having been accomplished, we shall 
forbid the planting of new shrubs in the island of Timor itself or any of the 
adjacent dependencies and continually destroy tho.se that may shoot up 
naturally or may have escaped destruction.” 

(3) “ Europeans and Indians were excluded from the ports of Ticco, 
Priaman and Indrapura, so that the Dutch alone couKl supply spices to the 
Asiatic as well as the European markets,” a,d. 1649, doc. 617, 
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bags, out of which 1,400 bags were required for the home con- 
sumption, while the rest could be re-exported to Europe where 
the prevailing price was Is. 8d. per lb. Although the average cost 
was stated to be lOd per lb. , yet pepper evidently formed a very 
lucrative branch of the Company’s investment, and hence all 
private merchants were forbidden to import it from the East. 

Piece-Goods. Next to pepper, we can place piece-goods as 
an article of great demand in the Company’s investments in 
this period. The calicoes reported by Wm. Finch in 1609 were 
the very fine ones of Broach, worth from 10 to 50 mamudies 
per piece ; the coarse cloths of Nausari, such as Sainjanes, 
which were broader than the calicoes and more fitter for 
England than the BufEetac^s,” and also Dhootie, Byramy 
and Sheribaff, which were worth on the average 6 mamudies. 
Then there were Pintadoes, quilts, Comorin cloth and all sorts 
of painted stuffs in abundance. The advice of Bradshaw 
mentions several other kinds of cloth. It appears that piece- 
goods began to be import(!d into England soon after the 
settlement of the English in India. It will have been seen 
from the invoices of 1614 and 1621, given in the second 
chapter, that 12,500 pieces were ordered in the former year, 
but in the latter the quantity went up to 123,000 pieces, and 
to more than 165,900 in 1625. The demand for Indian 
calicoes was increasing so much tliat Thomas Keridge had to 
point out in 1624 that “ the quantities of calicoes ordered to 
be provided annually will necessitate the resettling of divers 
factories dissolved last year.” However, the wars in the 
Deccan so much ‘‘ disjoynted all trade out of frame ” that 
th(‘ supplies of piec.e -goods from Surat failed, and the prices 
and qualities of the cloths clearly showed the great decay of 
weavers and trade in those parts.” An increased quantity 
was therefore sought after on the Coromandel coast. There, 
too, for a time the wars and the famines had so much depre- 
ciated the quality and raised the price of calicoes that their 
demand in England decreased, while the development of the 
linen industry in the latter country discouraged the importa- 
tion of Indian calicoes. Small quantities were, however, 
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carried every year for re-exportation to the Continent and for 
meeting the requirements of a growing dyeing industry in 
England itself. The Company pointed out that “ callicoes in 
general were in tyrnes paste a maine support of that Lidinii 
trade, and were liere in good use and well requested and bin 
sold to som profitt. Since they have declyned in goodness and 
increased so much in their prises, they arc nowe become here 
att a stand in their use, and other countrie cloathing, being 
better made and cheaper, succeeds in callicoes roome. All 
sorts of callicoes are of late very much discvsteemed here ; and 
would bo more, were they not ])rincipally used in this place 
for dyeing into collours.” 

This despatch affords the most impoitant evidence on the 
early growdh of the weaving and dyeing industries of England. 

The trade in the coast cloth was so niuch develojx'd tliat we 
read of the Persian and Bantam markets as fully stocked with 
that ‘‘ clothing and of a quantity of the same sent to England 
where it yielded contentable profitt.” Later on, tlie Comj)any 
advised the Surat factors to send calicoes “ well-chosen and 
bought, clean whited, with hansome making up. The callicot's 
which for the most part wee have sold are of the Coromandel 1 
makeing, whoe are nowe preferr’d before anie of the 8urat 
cloathing, because they fitt best for French and other forren 
sales.” 

So far as the qualities of cloth were concerned, we are 
informed that Persian taffetas were better than those from 
Agra, but that their colours quickly faded away and they 
became spotted. The Agra fabrics were also inferior to those 
of Surat, the yarn and weaving of the former “being more 
hollow and deceitfull, especially such as is bought white ; 
which indeed can not be well judged of, by reason of the 
extraordinary gumming and b(‘atiug, an art or ciistome 
auncienter, we believe, then your trade in these parts.” To 
prevent these defects the factors began the practice of buying 
all cloth brown and having it cured at Baroda and Broach 
under their own superintendence. 

In short, the trade in calicoes for the supply of the European 
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marktits was developing in the hands of the English. In the 
g(*neral de])r(‘ssion of iheir business the export of cloth showed 
a great fall. The sales of 1G50 do not indicate any great 
quantities of cloth jmt for sale, nor do the ladings of the 
Company’s ships arriving in 165G. 

Indigo. India is the original home of this dye. All the 
civilised nations of the ancient world got their supplies from 
this coimtry. Yule has brought together some references 
from the works of Hippocrates, Dioscorides and Pliny, from 
the Periplus and other books, for showing the use of indigo 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. The very word is a 
sufficient testimony of the source of the article. India con- 
tinued to enjoy the monopoly till the middle of the sevente(*nth 
century. The English merchants used to carry it to their 
country during the sixteenth century from Aleppo and also got 
su])pli(‘s from the Portuguese. When they first opened direct 
relations with India, we find them V(;ry anxious to secure that 
artichi. William Finch stated that the Biana kind was worth 
from 40 to GO mamudies per maund, while the Sarkhej one 
could be procured at half the price. There was yet another 
coarser variety obtainable at Jambusar and Vorodca (Baroda) 
for 15 to 20 mamudies. In Novcmbc'r, 1613, Aldworth 
reported that indigo could be had cheaper at Alimadabad than 
at Surat, though the price quoted was Rs.l4 or 35 mamudies, 
which is more than that quoted by Finch four years before at 
Surat. Private trade by the Company’s servants in indigo 
was proliibited by Sir T. Roe,^ because it was considered an 
im])ortant commodity for export to Europe. It formed the 
chief lading of the Hofc in 1G15. As the Englislr were also 
opening trade with Arabia and Persia in Indian and European 
goods, they were anxious to explore all th(5 principal markets 
in India for indigo. By 1G25 Agra, Biana, Ahmadabad, 
Sarkhej, Jambusar, Cambay, Dholka, Lahore and the Coro- 
mandel coast had been tried. The Biana sort was most in 
demand in Persia and the Armenians and the Moslem 
merchants used to import large quantities of it into the 
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country. In 1G28, 1,500 bule.s w(u*c sent tlien; on Englisli a,nd 
Dutch sliips alone. Tlie Englisli soon succeeded in capturing 
a large, share i]i that trade, as is evid(‘nced by th<‘ Sura,t 
]jett('r to the Company, dated Decemlu'r Alst, 1030, wherein 
'it is staled that thei/ had hcf/un to saj)plf/ daihj (jreat quanti- 
ties of indvjo and calicoes to the Arabian and Persian markets, 
which before used to be performed bij others both by sea and land. 

A few years later this lucrative ])ranch of the Indo- 
European and Asiatic trades was threatfuied by the grant of 
a monopoly by the Oreat Mogul. The sah' of this article was 
farimal out to one Manohar Dass foi‘ Rs.1 ,100,000. Thereupon 
both the Dutch and English entered into an agreement to 
oppose it by laying down that for one year neither nation 
should buy at a higher ])rice than Rs.t2 jku- Akbari inaund of 
50 lbs., nor convey ajiy indigo to Pi'rsia foi* private merchants. 
The Dutch agent had, howevio*, already iturchased 300,000 lbs. 
at Rs.Gl per maund and also paid in advance at the rate of 
Rs.50 per maund. Thus the object of the agreement was 
fi'iistrated, but soon another tiaimp card was played to bring 
pressure, on tin; Emjx'ror. The Ejiglish s(‘nt ordei's to (‘lose the 
Lictories at Broach, Ahmadabad, Ca,nd)a}' and Agra. This 
]Tiove alarmed the Cov('rnmejit, and had its desired effect. 
As the indigo cultivators, too, were dead against the mono])o]y, 
the Em])er()r very judiciously cancelled tlu' lease, allowed both 
nations liberty to purchaser from whomsoever tliey liked, and 
also ordered his reveniK' ollicers not to exac't any tolls oth(‘,r 
than the s(‘aport duties. 

It must have been realised by this time that indigo was the 
most im])o]Taiit ai'ticle lU'xt to peppm* and calico(‘s for the 
home investment of the English and their Asiatic trachv Yet 
its market was being s])oiIed ])y tin' keen competition of th(', 
Court', en Company and of the English Company’s servants, 
who, in spite of ])rohibition, were trading in their private 
capacity in this aiid many other articles. The corresjrondejice 
of those years is full of complaints on both these heads, but 
nothing effective could be done to suppress these internal and 
external competitors. 
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Of late years the rich Biana kind was being preferred in 
England as well as in Holland. The greater demand and the 
keener competition naturally sent up its price. It was, there- 
fore, hoped that the slackness in the demand for the Sarkhej 
variety would lower its price to Es.l4-1G. At the same time 
both the nations combined to bring down the prices of 
indigo. To the difficulty of higher prices was added another 
of the low quality of indigo sent home. Serious complaints 
were repeatedly made of the mixing of dust. The factors 
promised to do their best to improve the quality, “ being 
sensible how that specie is one of the chief supporters of your 
trade.” They even induced Prince Aurangzeb, who was then 
Viceroy of Gujerat, to prohibit the adulteration of indigo. The 
price of the indigo procured at Agra, Khuija and Hindaun 
remained at a high level, varying between Es.4r)| and Es,48 
per maiind. Taking the rupee as equivalent to 2^ mamudies, 
as was done in 1639,^ we find that the price then varied from 
115 to 120 mamudies per maund. This high juice naturally 
curtailed the profits of the Company. It is therefore reported 
in the Surat Letter of January 10th, 1652, that indigo had 
“ liithertofore bin your most gainful commodity,” and it was 
then suggested that the profits in sugar were likely to exceed 
in future those of indigo. 

It is interesting -to note that the indigo trade was at this 
time further threatened by the importation of the West Indian 
indigo into England. The competition of this cheaper 
plantation produce was expected to tell heavily on the 
Company’s investment in this profitable branch of its trade. 
To avoid future losses, the development of the Persian silk 
trade was suggested. But, though the Company could safe- 
guard its interests, the decline of such a rich trade meant a 
serious blow to the agriculture and foreign trade of India. 

Raw Silk. The other great trade which the English 
attempted to develop from the very beginning was that of 
silk supplies for England as well as the continent of Europe. 
The factors at Bantam were ordered in 1606 to try a trade 
^ Invoice of the Royal Mary in Marine Miac., IV. » 
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witji the Chinese by changing woollen cloth for silk, etc. ^ In 
1608, eight bales of Lankin and Canton silk were sent home 
from Bantam, and small quantities of both raw silk and silks 
. continued to be supplied afterwards. For instance, the Gift 
carried home fifty chests of silk of all sorts in 1616, Attempts 
were made to open direct trade with Japan and China through 
Richard Cocks and John Saris^ on the one hand, and to explore 
the Siamese and Persian markets for silk supply on the other. 
We are informed that the Persian silk was procurable at Arras 
in G-eorgia and Laliijaii in Ghilan at about 65-70 abassees the 
Shahi maund of English 12| lbs. A very enthusiastic report 
was made from Ispahan by Edward Connock, who said that 
the silk trade was “ the only richest yet known in the world,” 
and that the annual import of Persian silk amounted to full 
£1,000,000 sterling at 6s. the pound of 16 ozs.* He believed 
that this trade would yield far better satisfaction than many, 
if not all the Indian trades put together.'* The silk trade was 
diligently taken up, particularly after the tragedy of Amboyiia, 
so that in the years 1622 and 1623 £190,000 worth of silk was 
imported into England by the E.I. Company. The capture 
of Ormus and the share in the Gombroon customs for a time 
gave splendid opportunity for the development of this branch, 
but the competition of the Dutch soon spoiled the market. 
It was reported in 1641 that silk was costinf^them 15s. or 15^s. 
the great pound of 24 ozs. and the price realised was only 10|s., 
though formerly they paid about 12s. and sold it at 22s.~25s. 
per Ib.^ The monopoly in the sale of silk by the king and 

» Addl. MS., 24,934, p. 83. 

2 Diary of R. Cocks and Voyages of J. Saris (Hakl.). 

3 Letters Reed , I, p 21 ; HI, pp. 177, 242. 

* O.C. 464, April, 1617. 

^ The discrepancy in the quotations of prices in various authors is simply 
perplexing. According to Olearius (1633-38), the price of raw silk was 
not above 2/6 or 2/8 per pound. 

He states that the annual yield of silk wa.s 20,000 bales, each bale being 
216 lbs. ; that all Persia did not spend above a thousand bales of silk, and 
that the rest was sold in Turkey, the Indies, Italy and to the English and 
Dutch. In other words, the imported silk amounted to 4 million pounds' 
while Cannock estimates only one million pounds. 

“Voyages and Trades of the Ambassadors,” by Adam Olearius. 
London, 1669. 

H 
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the gross abuses and extortions practised by the Persian 
■ officers in its sale very much discouraged the English. Having 
been sliut out from China and discouraged in Persia, they 
turned more attention to the supplies of silk in India. 

There is no mention of silk in the early rc'.ports of the 
Englisli factors at Surat. The Company was pressed to open 
trade with llengal for raw silk as early as 1613, in imitation of 
tile Dutch who, it was stated, had invested some 100,000 rialls 
in wrought and un wrought silks. ^ Sir Thomas Roe was 
specially commissioned to attempt the acquisition of trading 
rights in Ihmgal and Pi'rsia for opening up the silk trade, but 
nothing could be effected by him so far as Bengal was con- 
cerned. A few years afterwards, in conformity witli the 
Company’s order for procuring 100 maunds of Bengal silk, the 
Surat factors included the stated quantity in their ])Toposed 
investment of the year 1621. ^ A factory was established at 
Patna by Hughes and Parker and silk, silk stuffs, and several 
other commodities were sent to Agra. The Lion, tlie Hart, and 
other ships from Surat arrived in England with a parcel of 
Bengal silk and a trial was made by one Mr. Millward. 
“ Nevertheless it was conceived that though it should prove 
somewhat better than the other sort, the Company will find 
no benefitt by bringing of it hither.”*’^ 

Hence, the first factory (\stablish('d at Patna had to be 
dissolved on account of the Company’s prohibition of Bengal 
silk. Attempts had also been made to procure Bengala silk 
through th(‘ Masulipatam factory, but the agents there saw no 
prospects of securing it in 1621. In another letter, dated 
February 26, 1622, they wrote home that “ their longe 
expectacion vanisheth like smoke.” 

Ten years later another attcmipt was made to o])(‘n trade 
with Bengal, but this time, too, the enterprise “ fayled of its 
expected success.” However, it was discovered that there 
were prospects of a consid(U‘able trade. Bilk could be procured 
' Court Bk., li, p. ()9. 

2 Court Bk., 4, p. 235; Surat consultations, Marcli, 1521 ; Peter Muiuly 
(Hakluyt), ii, p. 135. 

® Court Bk., 5, p. 75, 9th Aug., 1623. 
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at to 5 fanams the English pouml. It meant that the ])rime 
cost of this article was only 2|s. per lb. or about a rupee in 
1632. At this time two bales of Bengala silk were s(‘nt to 
England as a samph; in the Mary, and th?y were dis])osed of 
at 20s. per lb. for trial only. 

The English settled factories in Orissa and also aia[uir(‘d llie 
right to trade in J^engal. fn the latter tJiey were not, however, 
allowed to establish factories for fear of tpuirrels with tin* 
Portuguese. 

Through the instrumentality of Dr. Boughton and Ifrooke- 
haven, tliey obtaiiu'd in 1650 sueli ])rivileges as far outstripped 
those ejijoyed by both the Portugu<‘se and the Dutch. It was 
then pointed out that 200-300 bal(*sof silk could be procured 
in February or March at Rs.(S5 -90 ])er maund. 

Th(^ ])ro8pects of (hwdoping tin' Ih'ngal trade wei’e for a 
time darkened on account of tlui breahiiig up of the Anglo- 
Dutch War. The Company, too, was tlu'n financially in direst 
straits, ft did not even kee]) any record of its busiiu'ss in 
those years, the Pourt considering what prejiidict' it might 
bee unto them if this busijiess weiv not carryed veiy secret 
and privately ” ((Jourt Bk. 23, p. 159). 

But aftei' the cessation of tin; war, w(' find 13 bales, or 
2151 lbs. of Bengala silk worth t705, induded in the goods 
laden on the Benjamin at the Swally Marine on the 20th 
January, 1657. On the basis of its invoice value, it cost^ the 
Company in India 7s. per Ib. Thus it appears that prices had 


’ 'J’he following data on silk prices and importations will prove useful 
and interesting : — 

Year. Price. 


1613 

1614 July 26/1 per Itu of 16 oz. 

1615 March 31/5 per lb. of 16 oz. 

1619 Sept. 26/10 per lb. of 24 oz. 

1621 

1622 27/- 

1623 

1()26 May 26/8 

1628 Dec. 26/8 


Remark.s. 

Largo quantities sold. Court Bk., 
3, pj). 184, 22(). 

Court Bk., 3, p 394. 

1 owt. 1 quarter sold. 

71 bale.s of Per-sia silk. 

100 maunda of Bengal silk invoiced. 
C. Bk , 4, China silk brought, 414, 435. 

£93,000 worth Persian silk brought. 
C. Bk., 7, p. 596. 

£97,000 worth Persian silk brought. 
782 bales of Persian silk. 
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soared to an exceptionally high level within a short time, due 
probably to the large purchases made by private merchants 
and the Dutch Company. The latter is reported to have 
exported goods worth £45,000 from Bengal in 1659. These 
included 910 bales of silk alone. (Marine Misc., IV.) Thus 
at the end of our period a small beginning in silk inv('stments 
had been made by the English, but it was destined to develop 
to great proportions in the next few years. 

Saltpetre^ may be placed next to spices, pepper, silk and 
cotton fabrics, and indigo in importance as an article of export 
from India. It did not attract the attention of the English 
factors up to 1620. It is not mentioned in Sir T. Roe’s report 
on the goods available at Agra and in Bengal. The earliest 
reference to its supply is in the reply of Thomas Kerridge in 
1621 to the Company that it was not available about Surat. 
At that timci the Dutch used to (export large quantities from 
Pulicat and bring it back in the shape of gunpowd(ir, because, 
as reported, the Indian powder “ will not keepe, for being 
ill-corned it grows all into clodds.” In 1625 the Company 
were informed that saltpetre could be secured very cheap, 
and President Kerridge promised to have a supply ready for 
the next ships to be despatched to England. From his letter 
of January 4tli, 1628, we learn that large enough quantity had 


Year. 

Price. 

Remarks 

1629 Feb. 

24/- 

- 

1630 

1400 bales, “ which will nearly equal 
the whole estate of the Ist Persia 
Voyage.” 

1635 


China silk trade tried. 

1636 March 

21/3 

Persia silk. 

1637 „ 

23/- 

China silk. 

1639 

18/4 

Persian coarse silk. 


18/0 

Persian coarse silk. 

1640 

17/- to 17/2 

356 bales sold. Prime cost 10/6, 
formerly sold at 22/- to 25/~. 

1641 

15/- to 18/6 

The Supply brought 600 bales. 

The Cnspiun had 527 bales of 
Persian silk. 

1642 

1650 

20/2 per tb. 



1 Eng. Fact., Vol. 1618-21, pp. 251,330; Vol. 1622-23, pp. 128, 229; 
Vol. 1624-29, pp. 83. 209, 216, 270, 276, 336 ; Vol. 1637-41, pp. 72, 
94, 262. 
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bed'll sent to ballast tbc ships and that they would send a like 
quantity on every ship, and more, if it could be got. In the 
same month 2000 maunds more were bought at Rs.2| per 
maund, while two months later the price fell to Rs.lJ only. 
The Company were informed that this commodity could not 
be exported without royal permit. The English and Dutch 
factors were imprisoned at Agra in 1028 for exporting it 
clandestinely. Bribes and presents, however, secured their 
release and the necessary permission. One year after we 
hear that more saltpetre than even- before Avas sent, and that 
orders had been given to purchase the whole avaihible 
quantity. Its demand continued to grow. In 1038 promise 
was mad(i to procur(' a far larg(U‘ quantity of saltpetre 
which had proved so good. On the other hand, the Directors 
complained that salt])etre was expensive to buy and trouble- 
some to carry home, as it infected and spoiled other goods. 
Orders were consecpicntly sent to give preference to sugar, 
ginger, cinnamon, etc. Its suppli(‘s were not sto])ped, rather 
means wer^‘ suggested for preventing its bad effects. Yet the 
quantity was curtaih'd in 1()39 and it Avas bought no more the 
following year. The deficiency Avas made up by the purchases 
made by the Courtec n Company’s sliips, and the Company’s 
factors, too, indulged in it in 1()J3. Next year the factors were 
required to provide 20 or 2“) tons of it for lamtledge only. The 
general trade Avas so much depressed on account of the growing 
competition of the Portuguese^ Dutch and Courteen Company 
that supplies AA^ere altogether stopped in 1649, and the stock 
at hand was sent to Ba.ntam for sale‘ at Macassar. It should 
be observed that factors had bean busy in exploring ncAv 
markets fe)r the supply of this article. It was pre)cured from 
Masulipatam (1637), at Armagaem (1638), Bengal (1639), 
Raybag (1640), Rajpore (1645) and Tatta in 1647. Best hopes 
of the devedopment of this branch of trade Avere cherished at 
the foundation of the faetory at Ilugly. The ce)st at Patna 
was only Rs.l per maund, the)Ugh customs and freight raised 
the price at Hugly to Rs.l.4as. In the same year 200 te)ns e)f 
Avell-refined saltpetre was ordered to be sent for the use of 
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tlie State. The Dutch were then exporting ten times as much. 
In 1G51 privat(‘ English merchants had, liowever, imported 
such ]arg(‘ (|uantiti(‘s that, after satisfying the needs of their 
(lovernimuds they -luid expoit-ed much to France, Sweden, 
Hamburg, Holland and ftaly. 

Now we must take a rapid glance at the supplies of cotton- 
wooP and yarn. The first, though now one of the principal 
exports from India, occupied a very insignificant place in 
those days. Cotton was reported by William Finch to be 
worth from 40 to 60 mamudies per candy ^ while yarn of all 
soits, both fine and coarse, was at about 8 or 10 mamudies per 
maund or Rs..6 per maund at the highest. It was one of the 
pri]ici})al artich's in tlu; coastal trade of the Indies, being 
carried to Sumatra and otluu adjacent islands, Persia and 
Arabia. As a.n import into England, some of it was used in 
packing calicoes, and sonu' used as ballast and stowage. 
Sugar and salt})etr(i being scarce and dear, the factors sent 
cotton which the Company did not much desir(‘, but it was 
expected to be a profitable lading, especially when it coxdd be 
]n’ess(al as tlu'y did in Turkey, fnstruments w('.re demanded 
for its compressing. In 1628 th(‘- ])ric(^ of cotton was reported 
as 72i mamudies per candy of 20 maamds, which meant a rise 
of about 25 per cent on that of 1608-9. Two years later, 
order was sent to provide cotton- wool only to fill up the 
vacant corners of the ships. The Charles had 22 bales of 
cott(m as cargo in 1630 and the Royal Mary 15 bales in 1639. 
Then followed complaints of its dearness, but th(^ price fell 
abnormally from 10 and 12 to 4 and 5 mamudies per maund 
in 1644. Ev(!n this reduccal quotation was 50 per cent higher 
than that of 1608-9. 

KiOH . . 40 00 iiiaiuudic.s per candy 

102S . . 72.\ 

During famine 200-240 „ „ 

1044 . . 80-100 „ 

Indian yarn- was imported into England by tlu^ Liwant 

^ Letters Reed., I. p 28 ; Kng. Fact., Vol. 1024-20, p. 212. 

Letters Reed., Lll, p 83 ; Eng. Fact., Vol. 1019-22, pp. 41, 44, 49, 153, 
157, 185 ; Vol. 1624-29, p. 64 ; Vol. 1630-33, pp. 4, 9. 
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Company, so its import by the E.F. Company was not a new 
introduction. Tn October, lODl, it Avas decuh'd to send tbOO 
worth of yarn to England out of a cargo of £1 1,<S02, and 316 
maunds were lad(‘n on the Hector bou);d for Priaman and 
Ticcoo, but she seems to have proceeded with this cargo to 
England. The Company forbade the simding home of yarn 
in 1618, while the Masiilipatam factors advised to procure it 
in their town whence the Dutch were sending large quantities 
to Holland. Yarn was abundant at Broach : 10 to 12 maunds 
a day could be got by the English all th(‘, year round at pric( s 
varying from 7 to 20 pice the seer lit for England. Its demand 
grew so much that in case of failure in securing other goods, 
yarn, either plain-reeled, as desired, or cross-reeled, was io be 
sent home. In 1628 525 bales were sent to England. The 
factors were afraid that this quantity would cloy the market, 
but the Company reported it to be a ])roritshhi commodity. 

“ There is no fear,” wrote the Directors, “ of glutting the 
market here by selling cotton yarn, lor much can b(* sold 
than has ever yet come from India.” Order was giv(‘n to 
provide 600 or 700 bales annually in future. When larger 
inv(istincnts began to be made at Broach, the weavers “ grew 
into a mutiny, and combined among themsdves not to bring 
any baftas to our house untill wee give them a writing not to 
buy any more cotton yarne ; nor have they to this day. You 
may not therefore expect such great quantities as rcquii'ed or 
heretofore sent you, for except in this place (and here alsoe by 
stealth doc wee in a manner gett itt into our house) it is not 
to bee had.” 

It is abundantly clear from this Surat letter that tlu^ 
exports of yarn very much raised the price to the prejudice ol 
native weavers, and that scarcity of yarn was felt even in such 
great manufacturing centres as Surat and Broach. The 
prices of cotton and yarn were reported as 12 and 23 mamudit's 
per maund at Surat, Broach and Baroda, though yarn could 
formerly be had at 16 mamudies per maund. This abnormal 
rise was undoubtedly due to famine, so that in 1636 the price 
went down to its normal level. 3^he demand in England had 
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much increased for the finer sort, as the workmen had of late 
found many uses for it. The price of this quality of yarn in 
India was given as 12-14d. per lb., while two years later, 
in another letter dated November 27th, 1643, the price in 
. England of good yarn is quoted 2s. 9d. per lb., meaning 
thereby that the prices realised at home were 2J times 
those given in India. Large investments were natural, but 
the factors in India could not get a sufficient quantity of the 
requisite quality. The Agra and Ahmadabad markets, too, 
fell short of the desired quantity. Moreover, owing to the 
large investments made by the Dutch, yarn was too dear. 
Thereupon samples were obtained from Baroda, and these 
being equal to, if not better than, what was procurable at Surat, 
50 bales were purchased. It was believed that Baroda would 
be the best source of supply in future. 

During the period of general depression the Company 
ordered only small quantities as, for instance, 150 bales were 
demanded in 1653. The demand was still further reduced on 
the part of the Company, though the private merchants must 
have imported large amounts of yarn. It is clear by this survey 
that the demand for this commodity had very much increased 
in England, and that there was often difficulty in securing 
the requisite supply in the principal Indian towns, due un- 
doubtedly to the intense demand for it in the country itself for 
the purpose of manufacturing cloth. 

Sugar. The cultivation of Indian sugar-cane was intro- 
duced into various countries at different epochs, so the 
foreign demand for Indian sugar must have from time to time 
been curtailed. Most parts of Europe were supplied by the 
Portuguese with Brazil sugars during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, yet Indian sugar was not altogether 
excluded from Europe. The Levant Company used to supply 
England with this article from Alexandria, and then the 
E.I. Company began its import in the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Aldworth found indigo, white 
powdered sugar and divers other stuffs fit for England at 
Ahmadabad in 1613. He intended to send some of these 
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ai*tj[cles for trial at home. The price of sugar was then quoted 
by him as Rs.2 per mauiid. The Surat sugar was reported as 
“ no commodity for England,” and the Ahmadabad kind was 
also no good. However, sugar was sent home about the year 
1 628-29. The Directors complained that the consignment was 
damaged, coarse and dear, and prohibited the Surat factors 
from purchasing any more in future. The latter had already 
despatched a quantity of the Agra kind by their last ships, and 
had 178 bales containing 3028 maunds of the same at hand. 
As it was not a very profitable concern, the Company allowed 
their servants and mariners to trade in this commodity. 
Although Indian sugar could hardly compete with the Brazil 
kind in the Western world, yet small consignments continued 
to be included even in the Company’s investments all through 
this period. We ar(‘. told that Agra was then the chief centre 
of sugar manufacture, and the be.st and the cheapest could be 
had there in large quantities, although in Bengal it was 
reported to be still better and cheaper. At the same time, 
“ sugar being procurable in many places ” a small trial was 
desired to be made in each variety. Thus we find the English 
factors exploring the various centres of sugar manufacturcj 
in India for their requirements which, it is a pity, cannot be 
determined now on account of the lack of necessary data in 
the records. 

Tea and Coffee. It is interesting to mention that neither 
Linschoten nor Pyrard has referred to tea as a popular drink 
of the Chinese. The former describes the use only in Japan, 
where it was drunk by every man whether it be winter or 
summer after meals. The Chinese are represented as drinking 
wine made of rice and “ brewed as we brew beer.” But it is 
reasonable to assume from the accounts of other travelhus 
that it was not universally used even in Japan. Master 
Arthur Hatch, Minister, and Saris, writing about the meals 
and drinks of the people, do not notice the use of tea. The 
ordinary drink of the common people was hot water or a light 
wine prepared by boiling water with rice. The earliest 
preference is ip a letter from Mr. R. Wickham, the Company’s 
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Agent at Eirando, who writing in 1615, to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, 
asks for ,‘i pot of the best sort of Cliaw. Tlie European 
residents at 8urat some tinn; after began to drink tea. It has 
been stated by Mancjelslo in Ids Travels that the English and 
Dutch were entertained at their ordinary meetings with tea, 
instead of which tlui Persians used coffee. Tluue must have 
b(ien a growing custom of tea-drinking in India, as we find 
that 20 maunds of tea were included in the goods landed at 
Surat from Batavia in 1650, and all bought by two Surat 
merchants. There is, however, no reference to tea being sent 
to England.^ 

The case is quite different with coff(‘e. It was much used 
by the Turks, Arabians, Egyjitians and Persians in their own 
country, and they continued this habit in other lands wherever 
they settled. Its use was noticed by Linschoten,“ Pyrard,^ 
Roe,*^ Terry ^ and others. Monfart (1610) would have us 
believe that it was drunk from Turkey to Cliina. According 
to Terry, many of the p(‘ople at Surat, who being strict in their 
religion, drank no wine, used cohwa or coffee, “ a drink more 
wholesome than pleasant.” Tlu‘. (‘arliest reference in the 
official correspondence to coffee, besides that of Sir T. Roe, is 
in Letters Received, Yol. I, p. 122. The English began to 
deal in coffee about tlu^ year 1619, when Mr. Kerridgc^ sent for 
the Surat market 100 Surat maunds of tlui very best kind of 
coffee from Mocha, which was brought to India in 1621. The 
best report on its supply and demand is from the ])en of Mr. 
Kenidge. “ Regarding coffa, they state that only Mocha and 
the places adjacent doth yielcl that seede, which serveth all 
Turkey, Arabia, Persia and India.” According to him, the 
seed and husk could be bought at 11/11 and 6/6 mamudies 
per maund md sold at 15 and 8/9 mamudies at Surat, Both 

1 Letters Reed., 1, pp 144, 157; Purehas, L. S, Vul. X, p. U; 
Hakluyt — 8ans, p. 127 ; Hams, I, p. 755 ; Eug. Fact., Vol 1540-50, 
p. 330. 

2 Eng. Fact., Vol. 1619-22, pp. 89, 296, 306; Vol. 1624-29, pp. 191, 
213; Macpherson, pp, 11, 447 ; Linsehotcn, a.d. 1598, Vol, 1, p. 157. 

3 Pyrard, a.d. 1610, Vol. 1, p. 172. 

* Roe, A.D. 1616, Embassy, p, 32. 

3 Terry, a.d, 1616, Purehas, E. 8., Vol IX, p. 21. 
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were used for beverage, thongli the seed was better and 
dearer than the other. 

He sent samples of each sort to England. The Englisli 
used to carry coffee to Persia, (tombrooi^, Ikssora, Surat and 
even to Madras, but not to England up to 1600. The 
Hollanders introduced its use in their own country, while in 
England the first coffee-house was opened by Mr. Edwards, an 
Englisli Turkey merchant, in 1652. 

British Exports to the East 

Woollens. The inanufactun^ of woolhm cloth was the 
principal, if not the only, industry worth mentioning in 
England at that pmlod. Ev(*ry attempt was consequently 
made to encourage the export of woollens, as it also served to 
reduce the export of bullion. The (‘xpanding market in the 
East is evidenced by several early reports. In 1608 John 
Saris demanded only 20 pieces of broadcloth for Bantam, 
i.e. for the whole sphere of English influence at that time. 
Ne.xt year Finch required 200 to 300 pieces of broadcloth, 
besides kiu'sies and baize, of which good quantities could be 
sold at Surat and Agi*a. Then, the invoice of Thomas Aid- 
worth for Surat alone was 1500 ]>ieces, and he held out the hope 
“ to vent 4000 cloths per annum.” The character of the cloths 
required will be evident from the following invoice of Aid- 
worth : — ^ 

500 Venice red cloths wlu'.n'of 30 or 40 staiumels. 

ICX) Popinjay greens, and light gras.s greens. 

100 Straw colours, yellows and horse flesh. 

1(X) Light blues, commonly called Hidings. 

2(X) Murries in grave and ot Ihu* ])leasant colours. 

500 Pieces of Devon Kersi(‘s of the colours above said of 50s. 

It seems that tliese large orders w(u-e sent without fully 
realising the Indian demand. Some time after it was truly 
represented that “ for the juice of covid of our cloth a man 
will there (at Surat) make himself two or three suits.” Cotton 
fabrics were then and are now best suited for the Indian 
^ Letters Reed., I, 240. 
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climate, therefore woollens could only be used for the cover- 
ings of elephants and the making of saddles. They were fit 
for the use of the nobility only. In 1617 the Surat factors 
complained that broadcloth had “ become a very drug.” This 
slump necessitated the curtailment of the invoice to 100 pieces 
alone. Then Kerridge is found complaining of “a glut of 
broadcloth in India, though the price is not much stood on 
(wlien wanted), being used by the King and nobility.” 
Again, in 1631, English commodities lay dead undisposed. 
Although the sphere of English trade had gone on increasing 
in India, yet even in 1629, 300 pieces were advised by 
the Surat factors. No English cloth was sent to India for 
two years, as mentioned in the Surat Letter, dated 13th 
April, 1630. 

In this branch, too, the Dutch competition was telling 
heavily upon the English. Their cloth excelled the English one 
in fineness, colour and dressing, and yet it was “ shamefully 
by them undervalued in price.” Hence, about 400 broad- 
cloths and kersies were ordered that year. T(ui years later 
the situation remained unaltered. The cheaper and superior 
Dutch imports were thwarting the sale of English cloth. 
There was, moreover, the competition of the Persians, 
Armenians and private English merchants who were selling 
the same cloths at lower prices at Agra and Delhi. Notwith- 
standing this competition, English cloth was introduced in 
Persia and in all the important centres of India, as Surat, 
Agra, Delhi, Tatta, Masulipatam, etc. In 1647 a growing 
demand was reported from Bengal, Agra and Persia. It was 
follow'ed by a favourable report in 1649-50 of the vent of 
broadcloth in India, Johore, Perak and adjacent places. The 
Bengal demand of 1650 for 30 or 40 jheces per year, shows 
how the Company could not much succeed in finding a 
market for woollens. Complaints of a reduced demand 
continue in the following years from Persia and Agra. The 
Company are again urged to- prevent private trade in this 
commodity, because only then considerable profit could be 
made. It should also be observed that the methods of 
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pac-king, dressing and colouring were not good in those days, 
so that we find tln^ factors repeatedly pointing out improve- 
ments in these items. We shall see in our next survey 
how these defects were removed in t^e following half a 
century and how vigorously the sale of English cloth was 
pushed on. 

Next to woollens, juetals W(u-e the only ])roduce of England 
needed for the East. 

Metals. Iron, copp(u*, tin, lead, quicksilver and vermilion 
were always in considerable demand in India. The first three 
were at times sent on trial, but proved to be unprofitable. 
The indigenous iron and Japan and China copper brought by 
the Portuguese and Dutch \ver(i far chea])ei* than those of 
England. European tin also could not compete in India with 
the kinds imported from (9nna, Tenasserim and the Malaya 
Peninsula, The Persian market was as w^ell supplied by the 
other European rivals. The Dutch were able to hold a 
monopoly of the sup])ly of tin to all the Asiatic countries. The 
English struggled liard to obtain concessions of buying tin in 
Perak, Joliore, etc., but did not succeed during the period 
under review. The case w'as dillerent with lead. It was 
impoi-ted from Euro])e dir(‘ct, or through Mocha and Ormus, 
before the advent of the English. Finding a constant demand , 
they carried lead even in tluur first voyage to Bantam. 
Finch mentioned the Surat prices of lead and tin to be and 
40 mamudies respectively in 1009. Six years later Elkington 
advised the Company to send 1000 pigs of lead, but in 1017 
Kerridge observed that the whole kingdom had not “ dis- 
burthened them of above 9000 maunds at most,” and that 
9500 maunds were left in their storehouse. This was con- 
sidered a sufficient supply for the following year. They 
always tried to find a market for lead at all their factories. 
The price in 1023 and 1029 had remained at the old level of 
about 8J mamudies, both at Surat and Ahamadabad. At that 
time the annual demand amounted to 1000 pigs. Since 1632 
the market was spoiled by the Governor of Surat, who did not 
allow any European to sell lead to anyone but himself. This 
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monopoly very much reduced the profits. For instance,, in 
1639 it was sold at mamudics per maund. Even six years 
later the demand was slack, yet lead was here in better 
r(Kpiest than in any- of the adjacent countries. The factors 
did not invoice it for a year or two in the hope of raising its 
price to 10 mamudies. In 1649-50 small quantities of the 
metal were sold or bartered, but even Capt. Bridgman h('ld out 
no hope of selling any quantity in Bengal. Two years later 
still, it was reported as the King’s commodity, and the price 
was 8 mamudies per maund. Thus throughout this period 
of fifty years the price of lead remains almost constant, and 
the demand much restricted on account of the monopoly 
of its purchase. It was much used in making shot, packing 
cloth or manufacturing red lead. The Indian Crovernment 
wanted the whole su])]dy for ifs own use, and hence claimed 
the riglit of pre-(‘mption. 

Quicksilver^ was much employed from very ancient times 
in making vermilion and medicines, and extracting silver 
from its ores. Finch and Elkington both reported it to be 
“ always a vendible commodity.” I’ln; market could not be 
“glutted with what quantity can be attained in England.” 
The price was stated to vary from 240 to 350 mamudies })er 
maund, but the reported discovery of a mercury mine 
lowered the price to 200 mamudies. It was then feared that 
“ in a few years it will not countervail the charge of sending 
hither.” The demand for foreign mercury was much reduced, 
so that the Company were informed that “ one year or two 
were better forborne than sent.” ^ Another mine was reported 
to have been discovered near Lahore; there was also the 
competition of the Portuguese and Dutch, who as usual 
imported large quantities from the old source in China, and 
again, it was found that the metal imported by way of Mocha 
was cheaper than the English could afford. Still, small 
quantities continued to be sent for by the sea-route. In 1621 

> Eng. Fact., Vol. 164()-60, pp. 7, 36; Kutilaya Arthasastra, p. 98; 
Letters Reed., 1 1 1, pp. 9, 66. 

2 Letters Reed., IV, pp. 297, 337 ; V, pp. 106, 136. 
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a cpnsignmont was sold at 150 iiiaiiiudies per rnauiid, wliicli 
was equivalent to 4|s. per lb. “ Two thousand inaunds will 
sell at pleasure,” was the report. From 1C22 the demand 
seems to be very great and the prices werp vtuy high, ranging 
from Rs. 85-98 in 1622 to Rs.l25 in 1625 per maund,and 7s. 4d. 
per lb. in 1629.^ In other words, the prices varied between 
205 and 300 mamudics ])er maund during these seven years. 
This period of inflation was followed by a serious depression, 
due to famine, wars and the competition of private English 
merchants, but especially io the deliberate cutting down 
of prices by the Dutch to beat doAvn the English. They 
sold it at Rs. 02-63 in 1630, 140 mamudies or Rs.60 p(U’ maund 
next year, 4s. 6d. per lb. in 1632 and oidy 90 mamudi(‘s per 
maund in 1633. Supplies were stopped for two years, small 
quantities were ordered next, but profit was doubtful even in 
December, 1639. However, the market recovi'red in 1 645 47. 
The Company were informed that “ the quicksilv(‘r was v(‘ry 
welcome, it being a rising commodity and not any to be, sold 
in town but yours.” There W(‘Te oilers of Rs.7 0- 7 4 per maund 
and a prospect of a still further rise in 1648. Large quantities 
imported by the Dutch and Portugm^se from China sent down 
the price to Rs.60 per maund. Tlu' English used to buy it 
from Holland and even Italy, so it was dillicult for them to 
compete with their rivals. To put an end to English com- 
petition in this branch, the Dutch prohibited its exportation 
from their country in 1659. 

Taking the metal group as a whole, it is evident that tlie 
English could not extend their business in this line during tliis 
first period of more than half a cent ury, the chief rea.sons bi'ing 
that there was a large supply of all metals from the Soutluun 
Islands, China and Japan, and that the English were excluded 
from these markets on account (d the exclusive control of the 
commerce of those countries by other rivals. 

Among artich^s not of the growth or manufacture of 

1 From the Dutch Records, Series I, Vol. 8, doc. 207, we learn that tlie 
English had outdone the Dutch for some years in supplying India with lead, 
vermilion, and quicksilver, for which a groat demand existed a.d, 1021). 

* The Surat maund was first of 28 tbs. and later on of 33 lbs. 
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England but imported into India by the English, coral^ and 
ivory stand out prominently. Coral was much in demand 
from very ancient times. Several varieties of it have been 
spoken of in the Arthasastra of Kautilaya, probably of the 
fourth century before Christ. We have already seen a brisk 
trade in it at various ports. Naturally the English were 
interested in securing a share in its supply. William Finch 
demanded “ some small quantity of red coral, the first for a 
trial,” in 1609. Four years later Biddulph reported that 
coral would prove a good commodity, and held out the hope 
of selling a great quantity in Deccan where it was used for 
burning with the dead. Thomas Aldworth confirmed all the 
points of his predecessor, and added that 300 chests were 
usually brought from the Red Sea at a time and yet the 
market was never glutted. Afterwards Elkington advised 
the Company to send coral, as it would tend to a great profit. 
This experimental period was soon over. In 1616-17, when the 
question of transferring the English headquarters from Surat 
to Gogo, or Gogha, on the Kathiawar side of the Gulf of 
Cambay arose, it w\as pointed out that the latter place was 
not ‘‘so fit for the vent of three of our main commodities, 
which are coral, lead and teeth.” The report of Thomas 
Kerri dge is worthy of notice : “ That from Mocha is of a 
paler hue, yet they spare not to furnish this place (Surat) 
with at least 300 chests at every return. You may boldly 
send by every shipping adventure, far greater quantities 
than is now supplied, and rely on a competent gain by such 
employment.” 

The Surat merchants were naturally alarmed at the ever- 
growing quantities imported by the English and Dutch 
merchants. The Company were informed that the people of 
the country were “ in purpose to relinquish their corall trade 
out of the Red Sea, seeing ours so much better than theirs.” 
The Indian merchants petitioned the Prince to prohibit the 
sale of foreign coral and its further supply through the 
Europeans. The local Governor forbade the landing of coral 
1 Letters Reed., I, pp. 33, 307, 310 ; III, p. 10 ; IV, p. 162. 
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frojn the English fleet. The English appealed against the 
prohibitory order, and were given permission to sell their 
coral at Surat or elsewhere for one year, provided they should 
bring no more of it. Some time after, when they insisted on 
selling coral in the Deccan, the Surat merchants prohibited 
the provision of calicoes to them. For a time they quietly 
complied with the wishes of the Indian traders, but they did 
not intend to give up such a profitable business without a 
struggle. The question at issue was quite clear to the prince 
and the people. We are informed that Prince Shah Jahan 
flew into a rage at the sight of the royal order granting the 
provisional permission referred to above, and tore it up stating, 
“ nothing else but the profitt and bread of his people could 
content us.”^ No more significant testimony is required to 
show the growing control by the Europeans of the carrying 
and external trades of the country. 

The English were not willing to submit to the restrictions 
imposed on the importation of coral. They proceeded to 
seize and plunder Indian ships. Dabul, Gogha, Diu and Surat 
vessels easily fell a prey. These high-handed adventures were 
followed by an ultimatum to the Governor of Surat for paying 
up more than 200,000 mamudies for the various wrongs they 
had suffered. The English piracies created consternation 
among the merchants of the various ports ; the Dutch, too, 
refused to give any assistance against the English; the 
Governor had therefore to succumb to their demands. The 
dispute was accommodated by the payment of a very large 
sum, the purchase of the whole stock of coral in the hands of 
the English, and by a compact for a complete liberty of trade 
in future. 

This was the beginning and the end of all troubles from the 
Surat merchants. The days of their free and independent trade 
with the African and Asiatic countries had almost passed away 
by the presence and extensive dealings of the two ^European 
nations in the Indian waters., and they succumbed to the inevit- 

1 Eng. Pact., Vol. 1618-21, p. 325 ; Vol. 1622, pp 1, 31, 54, 130, 107, 
151, 176, 320. 

I 
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able. It was not merely the question of the provision of coral 
that had been settled^ but the right of free trade with Persia and 
other countries had been secured and the privilege of importing 
foreign goods into India on the same basis as the nationals of 
Asiatic countries had been enjoying till then was obtained. The 
latter meant the transference of one branch after another of the 
Oriental trade into the hands of the Europeans on o^ccouyit of 
their superiority at sea. 

The English share in this coral trade went on increasing,^ 
until a brief stop was put to it by the wars in the Deccan. 
However, it recovered in 1633, when three kinds of coral were 
sold at Rs.8f, Rs.9J' and Rs.4 per seer at Surat, their prices 
in England being 12s.- -148. 7d., lbs. and 7s. per lb. respectively. 
This dealing gave a profit of about 80 per C(‘nt. Gains were 
naturally variable ; three years before they could make only 
37 p(ir cent on Italian coral. A growing marJeet was also 
found at Masulipatain and Golcondah, where 20 or 30 chests 
costing in England lljs. per lb. and selling at Masulipatain 
at 100 pagodas the maund of 26 lbs. were advised in 1636. 
In the same year great prospects of its sale in China were 
pointed out by Bornford, who undertool^ a voyage to Macao 
“ to gain an entrance into the China trade.” The growth in 
this branch is evident from the remark of the President of 
the Surat Factory in 1639 that, next to broadcloth, coral was 

the most staple and vendible commodity that Europe 
produced.” The price was reported to be Rs.lO.J per seer 
of 18 pice, a price not of late years heard of.” During the 
next few years we hear of sales of coral at Raybag, Bija])ore, 
Armagaon, Bhaktal, Cochin, Agra, in Bengal, and on all the 
Malabar coast from Goa to Cape Comorin. The English had 
the whole trade to themselves on account of the war between 
the Dutch and Portuguese. In 1644 the price was 115 pagodas 
per maund against 100 in 1636 at Masulipatain, and 4000 lbs. 
yearly were demanded for that market. However, the tide 

1 Eng. Fact, Vol. pp. 204, 208, 22(5, 228; Vnl. 1642-45, 

p. 86 Cf. the Dutch testimony of the nourishing and growing trade 
in coral in the hands of the English. It said that they had sold 46,700 Eng. 
lbs. at 1(5/8. 
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began to turn at the prospect of a peace between the two 
nations. Th(i Company were informed that “ but now th('. 
Portingales have peace and open trade, we may not ex])ect 
the like opportunity, since they will undoubtedly abundantly 
supply those markets in the future.” After that year com- 
plai]its began to pour in as to coral reiTiaining a dead com- 
modity, so that in 1650 the Company were advised to stop 
further supplies and most of the coral was got rid of at a 
considerable loss. Yet it appears that the English continued 
to hold the market on the Coromajidel, whih'. the Dutch and 
Portuguese recovered their lost positioji on the Malabar coast. 

As to ivory^ it has been setm that large amounts of it were 
annually imported into India by the Portuguese and many 
Asiatic merchants who traded with the various c^unta’ic's of 
Africa, When the English began to take the place of both 
sets of importers, they turned their attention to this article 
also. The first sale of ivory by an Englishman consisted of 
two elephants’ teeth captured from an Indian junk. Two 
years later, in 1611, an English ship brouglit to Surat 
tusks, broadcloth, kerseys, says, tin and red h‘ad. 
The tusks were sold at 62| to 64 mamudies per mauiid in 
1613. Next year their commodities of quicksilver, lead, 
vermilion and teeth gave them such “reasonable profit, 
beyond tlieir computation ” tliat greater quantities were 
advised from home. It is strange that the English could 
make large profits on ivory brought from England ; the 
African supply must have given tremendous gains to the 
importers. The wars in the Indian waters dislocated the 
Persian and African trad(5, and thus reduced the necessary 
supplies of ivory. In 1622 the price obtained at Nawpee, near 
Biu’hanpur, was Rs.32 per maund of 43 seers, but Rs.45 per 
Akbari maund at Agra. Ivory ceased to be brought into 
India by the English from 1630 to 1648. The prices were very 
uncertain, because they depended upon irregular supplies 
from Mozambique and Mabnda. A Surat letter of 1646 states 
that “ elephants’ teeth are constantly in these parts a staple 

1 Eng. Fact., Vol. 1643-46, p. 230 ; Vol. 1646-^, pp. 290, 291 ; Vol. 
1661-64, p. 67. 
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commodity. The sorts formerly sent from England are now 
fetdiing Rs.30 per maund of 40 seers, which is about 2s. per 
lb. ; and in England they will cost iOs. or 11s. per cwt.”^ 
The usual price at Ahmadabad was reported Rs. 32-34 only. 
The above prices hardly left any profit, so the imports of 
ivory were always very small during this period. 

1 Eng. Fact., Vol. 1622-23, pp. 8, 108 ; Vol. 1640-50, p. 8. 
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Nature of the Data. The first period of infancy, dependence 
and disappointment is succeeded by one of unbounded energy 
in all directions of the Company’s business. The brilliant 
success of that body excited the envy of the mercantile 
classes in England and attracted many adventurous spirits 
to the East as “ interlopers ” or “ pirates.” In India, too, 
the Company’s business was much depressed by cumbersome 
restrictions, heavy transit duties and other undue levies. It 
will be seen how the Company struggled hard against both 
sets of difficulties and how it came out successful in both. 
Notwithstanding those long struggles fought out in India as 
well as at home, the Company did mightily succeed in firmly 
building up the English trade with the East. 

The data for the earlier part of this second period are not 
available in any published record, hence the returns for the 
export trade have been compiled from the Manuscript Letter 
Books of the Court in the India Office. The Court Books and 
Marine Records, too, occasionally afford very valuable 
material. The annual values of bullion and merchandise 
compiled for the years 1667-73 differ from the account 
presented to Parliament by the Company. The discrepancy 
is probably due to the inclusion or exclusion of a ship or ships 
in a different year from the one taken by the latter. The 
ships mentioned in an April letter, 1660-61, might sail in May ; 
in such a case they should actually be included in the returns 
for the year 1661-62, but in my account which is identical with 
the one preserved in the Court Book 25a, they have been 
117 
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accounted for in the year 1660-61. I have followed the 
Letters throughout up to 1681-82, the last year for which 
regular returns of the cargoes of East-bound ships are given in 
those Records. Ther Minutes of the Court also do not afford 
any regular material for the following years, hence separate 
returns for money and merchandise cannot be made out for 
the period^ succeeding the year 1681-2. 


Development o! Export Trade 


It has been remarked that when the Company resumed 
their trade on the confirmation of their f^xclusive charter, 
in 1657, they showed an unprecedented activity. During 
six and one-third years, from January, 1658, to April, 1664, 
they sent out eighty-four ships to the East on which were 
exported in 


Bullion 

Produce and manufactures 


£733,748 \ 
£258,022/ 


£991,770. 


Their business was, however, very much curtailed on 
account of the outbreak of war with the Dutch. In the next 
three years the Company’s trade consequently remained in a 
low state. Only nine ships could be despatched with small 
amounts of money and merchandise. The annual average for 
this period of three years was £14,000 for money against 
£117,400 and £18,000 for goods against £41,000 of the previous 
six years. Taking the fat and lean years together, the average 
annual investment during the nine y(5ars was 


After the cessation of hostilities, great enthusiasm was 
shown in increasing the volume of trade. In the next seven 
years ninety-nine ships sailed to tlie East with £1,165,311 in 
treasure and about £600,000 in goods and merchandise of the 
growth and manufacture of England. It implied an average 
of £166,473 per annum for bullion, which sum is 193 per cent 
of the average of the previous nine years. The annual average 
of exports in merchandise was doubled as compared to the 
preceding period of nine years. This annual exportation oj 
^ See Appendices A and B on pp. 296-7 infra, 
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okout £253,000 stands in tnarked contrast to the fast career of 
the Conifany, when the sum total of the Conifam/s exports to 
India rarely amounted to £100,000 in any one year previous to 
1657 and in some years d/id not amount U) even £25,000. 

Comparing the septennial returns of 1667-74 with those of 
1617-24, which years were marked hy a great expansion of 
the Company’s trade, it will be observed that the amount 
of trade as represented by exports had developed to about 
2|-fold at the end of sixty years, while the annual average for 
goods alone in the two se])tennial periods stood at £30,000 
and £85,500 respectively. It meant that the Company had 
succeeded in creating an increasing demand in the East for 
British woollens and other goods. Although it had to fight 
against odds at home and abroad for if,s very existence, it not 
only kept open the Eastern market for Ejigland, but, with all 
the might, wealth and grandeur of the ])ut<‘h, was also 
successful in supplying greater quantities of Indian products 
to the countries of the Continent. Sir Josiah Child in his 
spirit('d defence of the East India Company justly maintains 
and demonstrates that “ the East India Trade is a most (if 
not the most) profitable and beneficial trade to the Kingdom.” 
“ It is a trade,” says he, ‘‘ that takes off a considerable 
quantity of our Native Commodities for our consumjition, at 
the cheapest rates. 

That brings us some commodities for further Manu- 
facture. 

That furnishes us with large quantities of goods for foreign 
markets. 

That gives employment to, and so maintains, great numbers 
of English Shipping. 

That occasions the building of more ships of burden and 
force, fit for warlike service, and defence of the Kingdom, 
than any other trade. 

That brings a consid(‘rable Eevenue to Ilis Maj esty’s 
Exchequer by Customs, and the greatest addition to the 
Kingdom’s Stock. 

1 The EJ. Trade, p. (), pu1»lished 1(177 ; I.O. Tracts, 485. 
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Such were the undeniable advantages of the India trade, 
which on a moderate computation was adding directly to the 
stock of the Kingdom £500,000 in one year A We have seen 
how merchants other than the shareholders of the Company 
were keen in securing a share in that profitable trade, how the 
Company, too, were bent upon preserving to themselves the 
exclusive right of their Charter, and what a severe struggle 
ensued on the pressing problem. 

Notwithstanding the bitter controversy restarted in the 
’eighties on the necessity or otherwise of carrying on the 
Oriental trade by means of an exclusive Joint-Stock Company, 
the hue and cry raised by the Company’s opponents against 
the importation of calicoes, silks and even raw silk to the 
detriment of British manufactures, and the ever-increasing 
share of free merchants and factors in that trade, the last 
quarter of the century is marked by a distinct advance in the 
Eastern trade. The prosperous condition of the Company is 
evidenced by the very high prices of the India Stock, which 
were 245 in 1077, 300 in 1083 and 500 to 500 in 1085. 

For the eight years from 1074-75 to 1081-82 the exports to 
India were valued at £3,822,000, or on the average at £477,710 
per annum. This means an advance of about £220,000 
per annum, or of 89 per cent compared with the seven 

^ The calculation of Sir Josiah Child can be represented in a tabular 


torm thus : — 

£ 

Indian imports into England — value 860,000 

Expenses on factors, forts and other items deducted . . 60,000 

Net Imports by the Co. . . . 800,000 

All goods imported in private trade by officers, seamen and 

factors, consisting of diamonds, pearls, musk, ambergris £ 
and such-like commodities ...... 250,000 

Total Imports .... 1,050,000 

Exports to the Indies by the Company .... 430,000 

Exports to the Indies in private trade .... 120,000 


550,000 

Hence the conclusion that there was an addition to the national wealth of 
£500,000 by one year’s trade to India. 

The E.I. Trade, pp. 7-8. 
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yeajs immediately preceding 1674-75, and amounts to nine 
times the average for the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 

The net result of our survey for the last twenty-four 
years, from 1658 to 1681, is represented in a tabular form 
below 


Company's Exports to the East (Thousand £). 


Periods. 

Goods. 

Money. 

Total value. 

1658-GG inclusive 

312 

776 

1089 

1667-73 

604 

1165 

1770 

1674-81 

728 

3093 

3821 

Aggregate 

1644 

6034 

6680 


In other words, the exports in money and merchandise during 
this period amounted on an average to £278,000 per annum in 
round numbers. Although the treasure was proportionally as 
large as formerly, being in the proporHon of three to one in 
merchandise, there is little doubt that a far greater demand 
had been created for English goods in the East. 

So far as the course of the export trade in the following 
years is concerned, it is necessary to recall the fact that neither 
the Letter Books nor the Court Minutes afford us regular data 
for the cargoes of the outgoing ships as they do for the 
twenty-four years which have been previously dealt with. 
Occasional returns are available, but they are useless in con- 
structing a consecutive history of the Company’s commerce. 
However, we are not altogether deprived of them. 

Expansion of Exports 

From the year 1680 regular statistics of British exports into 
the Indies have been preserved from the general wreck ^ by 
Moreau and Maegregor. Separate particulars of the exports 
of bullion and merchandise are, however, not available up to 
1708, nor have any particulars been preserved regarding the 
private trade with those parts. The defective character of 
these returns has been discussed at large in the Appendix, ^ 

1 See Appendix B, p. 297, • Register of ships in Part II, p. 
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and yet they have to be accepted for the years 1682 to 1697 
inclusive by reason of the absence of anything better. 
Moreau’s statistics for the subsequent ten years have been 
corrected in the light of the figures compiled in the Appendix 
from records of the Old -and New Companies. A third 
set of returns has also been compiled from the Custom 
House Books for these years, those for the earlier period not 
being available. 

On the basis of the returns compiled in the shipping list 
from 1658 to 1681-82 and 1698 to 1707 inclusive and that of 
Macgregor’s for the years 1682-97, the values of the export^ 
trade (through the channel of the Chartered Companies) with 
the East are stated below in decennial periods : — 


Years. 

Decennial Totals 
{'Fhousand £). 

1958-97 

1295 

1998-77 

3098 

1978-87 

4901 

1988-97 

2408 

1998-07'^ 

5859 


17,591 'I’otal for fifty years 


These figures bear a distinct t(‘nstimony to the expanding 
activities of the Company. While the amounts of specie and 
merchandise in the fr'st decade stood at £1,295,000, they rose 
to 2|-fold in the next and to 4-fold during the third decade, 
giving an average of little less than £500,000 per annum 
within a comparatively small period of twenty years. The 
Company had, no doubt, succeeded in building up a very 
extensive trade with the East, Th(^ abnormal growth of the 
third decade is also to be accounted for by tins fact that the 
Company had in those years launched a bold scheme of 
making conquests in Banda, Bengal and Chittagong. Conse- 

* See pp 29f)--7, I{44-51 for the data. 

“ This sum is made up of the following amounts : — 

£ 

3,959,721 Old Company’s exports. 

1,475,797 New ('ompany’s in 1998-99 — 1701-2. 

179,352 Leh.s m Maegregor’s in 1702-3 -1707-8. 

243,945 Less in Macgregor’s in 1998-99 — 1700-1. 


5,855,726 Actual total for 1998-1707, 
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quently more ships, specie and warlike stores were despatched 
during tliose years. A depression was but the inevitabh^ 
reflex, the inexorable result of the abortive militarist adven- 
tures of the Company, and it was accej>t,uated by the long 
European War on the one side and the vigorous attacks of the 
public and Parliament on the exclusive juivileges of the 
Company on the other. ^ In that period of acute distress and 
financial bankruptcy the exports of the Company shrank 
down to half of the previous decade. 

On the contrary, the last decade is characterised by an 
extraordinary expansion of Indo-Rritish trade. For the fii-st 
years when the Old and New Coni])anies tried to worm each 
other out of trade their investmejits wen-e very large, but the 
profits were comparatively small. The exports speedily went 
down in 1703 after their amalgamation, yet the g(meral 
average remained high in spite of the Eui’opean W ar. Separate 
returns for money and goods are not available in the records 
of both the Companies for thirteen years, but so far as t,h(‘- 
total amount of exports is concerned it av(‘raged at £585,500 
pounds per annum. What a remarkable progress is indicated 
by these figures, when we remember that the Kwjlish exports 
to the East for fifty-seven years since the estahlishment of that 
trade to 1657 were approximately equal to the amounts remitted 
in the ten years from 1698 to 1707 ! Yet this is not the true 
story. 

Full details for the export trade of this last period of ten 
years are fortunately available in the Books of the Custom 
House. From the annual accounts of exported specie and 

^ Pamphlets against the HI. C^o. : — 

Rellcctions upon the East India and Royal African Cojnpanies, by 
Roger Coke, Ijondon, IbOO. 

A treatise (kmcerning the Regulation, etc., by Roger Coke, London, 1C9G. 

A discourse concerning the East India Trade, by John Cary, written in 

1695. 

Reasons for constituting a Ncav East India Co. m London, anonymous 
and dateless, seems to be written between 169.5 and 1700. 

A Letter to a friend concerning pie East India Trade, anonymous, London, 

1696. 

Proposals for Settling the East India Trade, anonymous, London, 
1696, 
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goods compiled from these books in the note below, ^ it will be 
seen that goods of the value of more than £600,000 per annum 
had been sent to the East during these years, while the exports 
of specie came up mry nearly to £500,000 per annum, and the 
total amount of gold and silver for the nine years was £4,475,000 
against £5,437,000 in goods, giving us an average of £1,101,000 
per year. 

Thus the balance of trade was mightily upset in these years. 
While the amount of bullion exported* in the twenty -four years 
from 1658 to 1681 was thrice that of goods, the same fell to 
82 per cent during the last decade. Never before was so large 
a proportion of merchandise exported out of England to 
the East. 

It has previously been seen that the total exports of the 
two Companies as given in their records amounted to 5-8 
million pounds. The Custom House, however, registered 
about £11,000,000. It is evident that this excess of exports 
was handled by private merchants. It meayis that private 
trade had assumed such large proportions as to approximately 
equal the trade of the Company. It will have been perfectly 
clear that to arrive at the real extent of the total English 
export trade with the East during these fifty years we should 
also reckon the large but unknown quantities of gold, silver, 
coral, amber and other merchandise exported by the mariners 
and officers of each ship, the “ free ” merchants, the clan- 
destine traders and the “ separate ” traders. According to 

^ Official Exports from 1698 to 1710. 


Years. 

Specie. 

Goods. 

1698 

399,230 

451,196 

1699 

832,795 

997,116 

1700 

807,583 

932,275 

1701 

725,593 

847,657 

1702 

410,762 

498,247 

1703 

451,277 

586,254 

1704 

303,012 

496,439 

1705 

Not available 

1706 

231,540 

258,734 

1707 

313,283 

369,258 

1708 

362,459 

973,375 

1709 

506,469 

674,826 

1710 

228,102 

354,413 
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Sir J. Child, the proportion of private trade to the Company’s 
trade about the year 1G75 was 2 : 7, but its amount must liave 
gone on increasing with the extending indulgence of tlie 
Company in permissive trade and tlie growing number of shi])s 
sent out. It cannot really be accounted at less than one-Iialf 
of the Company’s trade from 1678 to 1697, while from 1658 
to 1677 the average ratio between the two trades can be taken 
to be as 1 : 4. That during the last decade it equalled the 
Company’s trade has already been shown. On these assump- 
tions the aggregate value of the whole Englisli export trade 
with the East can be approximately represented by the 
following sums : — 


British Exports to the East. 


Years, 

Value of 
Exports (in 
Thou.sands) . 
£ 

Remarks. 

1668-1081 

6680 

Co.’s. 

1682-1697 

1670 

6032 

Private, assunfcd as 1 of the Co. s. 
Co.’s. 

1698-1707 

2516 

9912 

Private, assumed as ^ of the Co ’s. 
Both Co.’s and Private. 

Total for fifty years , 

. 25,810 



An analysis of the foregoing hgures shows that, in spite of 
the violent fluctuations in the exports of money and goods 
sent to the East, the yearly average amounts to more than 
£500,000 sterling for the half-century from 1658 to 1707. It 
stands in sharp and pleasant contrast to the preceding fifty - 
seven years of the infancy of the Anglo- Oriental trade when 
the annual average touched the maximum amount of £100,000. 

During the second half of the century, too, the first decade 
could not claim more than £150,000 in any case per year in the 
exports to the East, but in the last decennium the trade 
attained a height that startles the most optimistic student. 
The exports actually increased to £1,100,000 per annum. This 
rapid rise in the face of the inexorable Dutch competition 
could not but be a matter of unalloyed satisfaction to the 
English nation. 
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That it is a modest estimate and rather tends to an under- 
valuation of the Englisli trade with the East cannot be 
doubted. The writer of “Some Considerations” maintained, 
without quoting his source of information, that witliin forty 
years from 1063 to 1703 the exports of coin and bullion 
to the East fndies had been £21,000,000 against £2,000,000 
to Denmark and Sweden and £10,000,000 to France. 
These figures afliord an eloquent testijiiony of the para- 
mount importance of the Indo-English trade even in those 
days. 

Repeated protests wer(^ heard from numerous writers on the 
ceaseless inrush of Indian calicoes and silks and the conse- 
quent prevention of the consumption of English and European 
manufactures, the increasing unemploynu'nt and impoverish- 
iiumt of the people, the continual exhaustion of Europe and 
the generous enrichment of tin; people of India. Dr. D’Avenant 
computed the gold and silver brought into Euroi)e during 
the sixt(‘enth and ,sevent(^enth centimes to be £800,000,000, 
and reckoned that £150,000,000 of it had been carried away 
and sunk in the East. “ From whence I have rc^ason to 
conclude,” writes he, “ that the European nations had been 
richer by a full third than they are, if that trade had never 
been discovered and undertaken.” 

What sums out of the large amount of money and merchan- 
dise exported by the Company were directly absorbed by India, 
and what share was appropriated by other Asiatic countries, 
cannot be definitely stated. Oiu’ shipping list offers all the 
necessary information for the years 1658-81 and 1098-1707. 
No separate and consecutive returns for the inter viuiing 
period are available on the volume and distribution of trade 
in the various centres of the Company’s activities. 

Distribution of Trade 

From the study of the detailed annual statistics, which have 
been relegated to Appendix D of this chapter, it appears that 
the amount of shipping sent to Surat and Bantam is approxi- 
mately equal, being eighty-four ships in all of 32,000 tons to 
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eaclj place in the twenty-four years from 1(558 to 1G81. This 
gives an average of 3| ships of 1333 tons per annum 
to each of those two factories. On tlie otlun* hand, th(^ 
Coromandel coast and the Hay of Ih'iigal together claimed 
112 sliips of the total hurdeji of 43,000 tons, or 4*| ships of 
1766 tons burden per year. That is, 70 per cent of all the 
shipping sent out of England -was in the first instance meant for 
India and only 30 per cent to all other places in Asia. Tlie 
result of these twenty-four years’ ship[)ing statistics is 
summarised below : — 


riaco.s I’otal tonnage. Ships per \ear. 
Bantam . . 32,000 3i 

Surat . . 32,000 3.1 \ 

Coa.st and Bay 43,000 4*3 / 


Per cent. 

30 out.side India 
70 for India 


An altogi'-ther different story is told by the returns of 
exports, since hy Jar the largest amount was invested in India. 
While it received 88 per cent of all the exports in money and 
goods, other Asiatic places claimed only 12 per cent. Tlu'u 
Surat’s share was 33 per C(‘nt of the whole, ami the r(uuain- 
ing 55 ]}{*,r cent were despatched to the Coast ajid Bay. 
But the disparity becomes more remarkable in the relative 
consumption of treasure and goods in each of the tliree 
centres : — 


The Percentage Proportion of the Shares of each Centre in 



Surat (-t)ast and Bay. 

Bantam, 

Total Exports 

.33 .35 

12% 

Money . 

24 54 


Goods . 

03 25 

12% 


That is, 64 pei* cent of all th(‘. treasure sent to the Indies was 
spi'iit on the (/oromamhd coast and in Bengal, and only one- 
fourth of the English merchandise could be disposed of in 
these two extensive portions of India,. The position was 
almost reversed in the case of Surat. It took over (>3 j)ei“ cent 
of the goods and only 24 p<‘r cent of the specie sent out to the 
East. On the other hand, Bantam and all other places outside 
India could take no mor(; than 12 per wnt of each of the 
two items. (See Appendix E on p. 299.) 
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This unequal distribution becomes still more conspicuo\is if 
we find out the percentage proportions of the specie and goods 
despatched to each centre separately. It appears that the Coast 
and Bay received 89 per cent in money and the rest, 11 per 
cent, in goods ; the two quantities in the case of Bantam were 
related to each other as 77 : 33 ; while in Surat, which con- 
sumed the largest proportion of goods, the ratio of treasure to 
merchandise was raised to 56 : 44. English woollens and 
metals found very little market in Bengal or on the Coro- 
mandel side, but they readily made their way into the Mogul 
Empire through Surat, the Gate of India. In one word, the 
ratio of specie to goods in each of those places was for — 

Surat. Coast and Bay. Bantam. 

56 : 44 89 : 11 77 : 33 

No statistical information on the relative distribution of 
money and goods can be traced out for the succeeding years 
up to 1697. It is, however, certain that on account of the war 
with the Mogul and the expulsion of the English from Bantam, 
still greater amounts must have been spent in India up to 1690. 
According to our shipping list, in the nine years from 1682 to 
1690, inclusive, only 18 per cent of the total tonnage de- 
spatched from England to the East was destined for places 
outside India, and the remaining 82 per cent was meant for 
India alone. 

Ninety-one ships were actually sent to India with a 
burden of 39,870 tons in all, while some twenty-nine ships 
with a tonnage of about 8700 tons sailed to Priaman, Ton- 
queen, etc. Thus the proportions in the two periods stand 
as below : — 

Years. 8urat. Coast and Bay. Bantam. 

1658-81 30 40 30 \ Percentage 

1682-90 39 43 18/ of shipping 

For th(} next six years the details of exports to Surat show 
that jts share in English exports — both goods and money — 
during this short period had risen to 38 per cent of the whole 
export trade, though the percentage proportion of ships and 
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tonmage respectively had fallen down to 32 and 34| per cent 
of all the shipping sent to the Indies in this period. 

It will have been obvious now that in the whole period of 
forty years the Company’s business was almost wholly 
centred in India. Up to the year 1681 only 12 per cent of all 
the English exports to the East were spent out of India, wliile 
in the succeeding sixteen years the share of other Asiatic 
countries, on the evidence of tlic shipping returns, could be 
assumed to have shrunk down to approximately half of the 
above-mentioned proportion. But a big surprise awaits us in 
the next decade. In the absence of definite statistics it could 
not be fully realised how the excessive duties imposed upon 
calicoes and muslins on the one liand, and the prohibition of 
Indian silks since 1 698 on the other, enormously modified the 
channels of Indo-British commerce. The relative distribution 
of this trade suddenly changed its course. From 1 698 to 1707, 
inclusive, 160 ships of the burden of 55,700 tons were sent out^ 
to the East, but only 85 were directly destined for India, and 
the rest had gone to Priaman, Fort York, and China. The 
practice of annually sending four or five ships to China was 
begun in these years. When these ships returned from that 
country, one generally went to unload its Chinese wares in 
Bengal, the other to Fort St. George, the third to Surat, 
sometimes a fourth to Mocha, and the fifth to England. These 
three or four vessels afterwards sailed for England laden with 
Indian and Arabian commodities. Thus it is evident that the 
actual 'proportion of tonnape for India had much more 
increased than has been shown above. Still, so far as the 
appropriation of E'nglish exports is concerned, the share of India 
had undoubtedly been very much reduced. 

The proportions of exports and tonnage to the East during 
this last decade are given side by side for comparison : — 


Per cent Per cent 
Places. Exports. Tonnage. 

Surat 20 24 

Coast and Bay .... 62 36 

Outside India .... 28 40 


In other words, the share of countries other than India in 
^ See pp. 366-9 infra. 

K 
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exports Imd risen from 6-12 per cent in the previous years to 
28 per cent, and in tonnage from 18-30 to 40 per cent during 
this decade. Tln‘,re are, however, one or two factors to be 
taken into a(;count in arriving at the actual proportions. As 
pointed out b(dore, the (4iinese trade had been developed to 
supply India as Avell as England with Chinese goods. Instead 
of scuiding money and English goods direct to India, three 
ships with moiK^y and a small (piantity of merchandise were 
usually first sent to China to buy goods and gold for th(‘. Indian 
markets. After the disposal of these goods at Hurat, Fort St. 
George, Calcutta, or Hiigly, the proceeds were invested in 
Indian commodith^s fit for England. Similarly, a ship some- 
times went out of England direct to Mocha, Pi'.rsia, or 
Maldives, took a lading of the arti<‘Ics lit for Surat, disposed 
them at a profit tlune and carried back Indian commodities to 
England. Although the direcd English exports to India wer(5 
thus lessened, yiit the mom^ys available for investnumts in 
India were much more than would be indicattsd by the annual 
returns of exports. For instance, we should add th(‘, money 
paid by the Company in England f(>r the bills of exchange 
drawn upon it from the various ciuitrcs in India for sums 
borrowetl by its agents from EnglislinKm resident in the East. 
The moneys earned by emjdoying ships on friught and for 
convoys of nativi; shipping were not less consiihu’abh'. Tlum to 
the profits made on export(;d goods and in Eastern commerce 
are to be adiled the customs of Gombrooii, consulage, and 
oth(‘,r profits there. Consecpumtly it is highly essential in 
presenting the true proportions and amounts of English 
exports appropriated by various centres that account should 
be taken of these hidden and indirect imports ^ and sources of 
the Company’s inconuu 

Character of English Exports. Having studied the course 
of the aggregate English exports to the East, we proceed to 
analyse the character of merchandise sent out by the Company. 

^ Letter Bk., X, p. 194. See the appendices to this chapter for the 
detailed returns of exports and shipping upon which the conclusions of this 
section are based. 
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The main articles of the produce and manufacture of Ihigland 
in tliis half a century, as in the previous on<^, were lead, iron, 
and woollens; while quicksiKer, vermilion, corrl, and 
elephants’ teeth were first procured from Europe and Africa 
and then sent on to India for sale. As can be. (expert ed from 
the growing volume of trade, far greater quantities began to be 
sent out than had ever been d(‘.spatch(Hl befon^ 1657. For 
instance, adding up the various items of the detailed account 
of th(i cargoes of ships sent by the Company in th(‘ four years 
of 1G53-56, we find that the total value of merchandise was 
only £7425, which was distributed as follows : — 

Goods Exported from 1653 to 1656. 

£ 

Broadcloth . . . 1954 . 

Lead .... 1722 

Vermilion . . . 593 

Quicksilver . . . 2211 

Miscellaneous . . 945 

This was a period of unparalleled slump in the Compajiy's 
business, and hence the foregoing value does not rejiresent the 
normal (‘.ourse of trade, yet it is most interesting for showing 
the relative importance of the different goods. ^ 

Thus the annual valm* of exported nuTchandise in the four 
years of an acute depression in the Company’s trade was 
merely £1856. Out of this one-fouith was invested in cloth. 
Things, however, changed v<‘ry rapidly aftiu* 1657. In the 
next five years £258,000 worth (►f merchandise, or 26 per cent 
of the total exports, was d(‘spatched to the East. Then the 
^ Letter Bk., 1. 

Hero it is well to recall a few salient facts regarding the amount of 
merchandi.se exported in the earlier period : — 

1625. Total money and goods profiosed were £80,000 ; 25 stammellcs, 
100 pcrpetiianos, 1 80 tons lead vcrc propo.'^ed to be .sent. Court 
Bk. 7, p. 146. 

1633. Total more than £80,000 ; woollens and cloth, t6759 out of the 
total goods Worth £18,987. Kng. Fact., \'ol 1630-33, p. 286. 
1640. 320 cloths to fcjurat and Bantam. Court Bk., 17, p. 134. 

1648. 200 cloths, 400 pigs of lead, 7 tons of teeth and 80 chests of 
quicksilver sent out. Court Bk., 22, jtp. 29, 59, 72, 

1660. 200 cloths, 20 chests of coral, £3000 worth vermilion ami teeth 
were sent out. 
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following quinquennium, thougli characterised by another 
depression on account of the Anglo-Dutch War, shows the 
progressive tendency visible in the preceding period. For the 
five years of 1664~fi8 full details of exported goods with the 
prices at which they were bought by the Company arc 
preserved in the Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 15, of the India 
Office. ^ They differ here and there from the returns recorded 
in the Letter Books, and hence there are discrepancies in the 
total values of goods shown in the following table and those 
stated in the chart of annual exports which appears as an 
appendix to this chapter.- 


Value of the Articles Exported in the Years 1GG4--68. 


Articles. 

1664-05 1665-66 

1666-67 

1667-68 

1668-69 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollens 

. 10,008 

15,734 

843 

23,046 

18,636 

68,267 

Lead 

. 3,243 

848 

298 

7,246 

6,234 

17,869 

Tin 

. — 

— 

_ 

4,280 

5,834 

10,114 

Copper . 

. 2,598 

— 

— 

6,625 

11,787 

21,010 

Coral 

1,121 

477. 

1,012 

__ 

13,956 

16,560 

Quicksilver . 

. 5,904 

2,177 

731 

12,478 

8,237 

29,527 

Vermilion 

. 3,132 

;{67 


2,095 

1,462 

7,056 

Miscellaneou.s 

. 1,781 

1,016 

280 

8,353 

2,553 

13,983 

Total 

. 27,787 

20,619 

3,164 

64,123 

68,699 

184,392 


On these figures it is obvious that in these five years goods 
worth 184J thousand pounds wer(‘. exported to the Indies, out 
of which woollens and other cloth were worth above £G8,000 ; 
metals and vermilion £85, GOO, coral £1G,500, and the various 
articles like sword-blades, knives, medicines, musk, alum, 
brimstone, mirrors, glassware, paper, shots, provisions, etc., 
cost about £14,000 in all. In other words, the ratio of goods 
to total exports had risen from 2G per cent of the last quin- 
quennial period to 39 per cent ; while 37 per cent of the 
goods were in cloth, 4GJ per cent in metals, and the rest 
covered all other commodities. In the succeeding years not 
only did the exports swell to large proportions, but relatively 
far greater quantities of cloth were sent to India. Idie 


Pp. 1-116. 


• Appendix A on p. 290. 
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following are the details of the shipment of cloth and otlnjr 
goods from 1G76 to 1685 : — 


£ 


Broadclotli and other woollens 

1(576 

48,684 

,, ,, „ 

1671 

52,445 

„ „ „ 

1678 

24,764 

,, ,, „ 

1679 

32,913 


1680 

61,666 

Total cloth and woollens . 

1676-8(1 

210,472 

Other goods, stores, etc. . 

1676-80 

194,646 

Total 


406,118 

Cloth and woollens . 

1681 

94,856 

,, „ 

1682 

42,630 

„ „ 

1(583 

24,448 

,, ,, 

1684 

47,827 


1686 

48,414 

Total cloth and woollens , 

1(581-85 

258,174 

Other goods, stores, etc. . 

1(381-85 

187,440 

Total . 


445,6141 


It should be rcnumibered ■ that various methods wer(i 
adopted by the Company in this period to enlarge the export 
of woollens and other English goods. For instance, the factors 
in India W(ire ordered to oblige the nuuchants connected with 
the Company to take these goods in payment for half the 
merchandise supplhid by them to the Company ; serious 
elforts were made to procure pepper in exchange for English 
goods in the Malabar factor U's ; and orders were also sent to 
dispose the goods at their cost price in India and China, so that 
the necessity of exporting money be minimised to the lowest 
extent . It was by these means that the proportion of woollen s 
to other goods had soared to 52 per cent in the quinquenninm 
of 1676-80 and 58 per cent in the following five years against 
37 per cent in the quinquennium of 1664-68. 


1 Tn the Journals of the House of Commons, XT, pp. 09 and 1 10, there is 
a mention of the “ Account of E.I. Goods Imported between 1675 and 1685,” 
and of another “ Account of the E.T. Goods Exported to the E. Indies for 
ten years ending 1(585.” The latter has been preserved in the State Papers, 
Domestic, James II, v, 104, and has been here reproduced from Scott’s 
Joint-Stock Companies, II, p. 137. 
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Not ojily (lid tlic proportion become so liigh, but the aniUial 
value sliowed a coiisi(h‘.rable increase in tlie following 
manner - 

Average Annual Value of Woollens Exported to India. 

£ 

10G4-G8 inclusive . . IS, GOO 

l()7G-80 „ . . 42,094 

1G81-85 „ . . 51,G35 

As the succeeding years are known to have been marked by a 
great trade depression produced by the long Europcjan War, the 
quantities of exported goods could not be so large as in the 
ten years just reviewed. Yet to satisfy the popular demand 
the Com])a7iy were obliged by their (diarter of 1693 to annually 
export English goods to the value of £100,000.^ The 
incorporation of such a clause in the charter is in itself a 
strong proof of the growing volume of the English exports to 
the East, The House of Commons was informed by the 
Company that in 1091 and 1692, cloth and other goods of the 
value of £100,000 were sent to the East,^ while for the follow- 
ing three years the value was mentioiKHl as £306,265.^ The 
export of woollens seems to have suffered a s(;t-back. It 
appears from an account of woollen cloth smit to India from 
December, 1684, to December, 1699, that in these fifteen years 
cloths of the estimated value of £431,861 in all were sent by 
the Company as under : — 


Longeloth 

. 40,482 pieces' 

Short cloth . 

385 „ 

Spanish cloth 

5G2 „ 

Cioth sashes, kcrsies, etc. 

. 2,991 „ 


Total . . . 44,420 piecics ^ 15,417 IGs. weight of 

the computed value of £431,8G4. 

This account can be supplementtHl by tlie official values of 
the principal commodities as rtxorded in the Books of the 

^ Court Bk., .‘17, pp. 37, 42, 

2 Court 13k., 3G, p, 19G. 

^ Court Bk,, 3G, p. 19G. 

^ England’s Almanack, 1700. British Mus,, 81G, M. 11-K. Cf. Home 
Misc., Vol. 40, p. 122. 
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Cuctoin House and compiled for the first time in tlie Ap])endix . ’ 
Th(' aggri'^cdi; valiu's of various items with tlu'ir pi'rcentage 
proportion to the sum total of all isxports are given below to 
show tlu; remarkable progress made in tins period 

Ofjicud Vdliirs (>1 Hr. ports front. 1598 1710, 

Articles. 'I’otal \'uluc. ?crcculage of the whole. 

Woollens .... tl,()77,h()S 57 3 

Iron, English . . . 4(),2!j3 \ 

Iron, hoieign . . . 27.587 j 

head .... 78,580 4\ 

Coral, Koreign . . . 20,700 1 

Miscellaneous . . . 010,051 Oil 

£1,800,005 

As the ollhual values were in almost all (‘{ises, espechally 
during war-time, below the markud prie('S, the preceding sums 
fall far short of the actual value of tin; goods s(‘nt to the hkist. 
Hence the real jirogn^ss was still more rapid than is revealed by 
tlu'se figures. 

It is clear that the annual :w('rage for wixtlhms had gone up 
to £89, HOG as com])ar(“d to £IG,8G1 in the decennium of 
1G7G 85. A comparison of the tw'o most brisk piuiods of the 
fifty years from IGGO to 1710 show^s that a remarkable change 
liad 1)0(41 WTought in the riGative and positive vahu'S of 
woollens and otlu'r goods. Th<‘. situation in the twm periods 
will be realised at a glance from the following table : — 

Per cent JiuTcase 

l()7<)-85. 1608-1710. of II over 1. 

Annual value of goods . . . CS5,()75 £155,557 ‘ 8,5 

woollens . . £4(),S(i4 £80,800 011 

Ratio of W'oollens to goods , . 55 . 100 58 : 100 

On the evidence adduced in the previous siudion it is 
evident that about one-«4ghtfi ])art of tlu'Se exports could be 
disposed of outside India, and the r(‘st, 88 ])er cent, was 
consumed in India alone ! 


Appendix Cl on p 208. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE VOLUME AND CHARACTER OF IMPORTS 

The whole period of fifty years from 1658 to 1707 is more or 
less blank with regard to the regular returns of the values of 
imports. The names of the ships which arrived from the East 
laden with Indian and Chinese goods can be found out from 
the manuscript Letters and Minutes of the Court or the Home 
Miscellaneous Series at the India Office, but neither the cost, 
nor real values, nor even the estimated values of their cargoes 
are available except for a few years only.^ Hence the regular 
course of trade cannot be presented here. There arc, however, 
available annual sale lists of the imported goods with the 
prices at which they were put up for sale by the Company, and 
also the annual orders of the Court sent to their factors in 
the East for providing goods for home. These two sources 
have been utilised for showing the gro^vth of the Eastern trade 
with England. 

This half a century is characterised by rapid progress in 
Oriental imports. Their value^ in 1662-63 was £384,671 and 
rose to £432,869 in 1 668-69, but very considerable progress 
was made in the following years. In the Whitehall Report 
(a.d. 1697) upon' the Foreign Trade of England we are 
informed that from the year 1670 to 1688 the importations 
amounted upon the sale in England to about one million 
founds sterling per annum, of which about one-half was usually 

^ Ladings of the ships which arrived in London in the years 1674 and 
1676 are given in the Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 16, pp. 1-40. A list of 
ships carrying calicoes is given on pp. 698-800 for the ten years from 1711 
to 1720 in the Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 49. 

* British Museum Manuscript, Sloane, 2,902, p. 108. 
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re-exported. Later figures of the Company’s annual sales are 
not available. In fact, when the Commissioners had no 
statistics before them up to the year of their report (lfi97), 
it is almost impossible to restore them no^. We can, however, 
confidently assert that an unprecedented advance was made 
in the import trade during the period of the co-existence of the 
two Companies. It must have been commensurate with the 
extraordinary inflation of monetary exports from England. 
The amount of the Old Company’s business was necessarily 
reduced from what it was before on account of the tooth-and- 
claw competition and the active crusade begun by privat(!('.rs 
and the New Company against the former, but the aggregate 
business had undoubtedly swelled to large proportions. 

The official values of goods directly imported from the East 
into England, based on their assumed and declared prime 
costs in places of origin, afford an adequate idea of the special 
boom brought about by the financial activities of the two 
rival Companies.^ These prices can be taken as roughly 
approximating their invoices. The average annual value of 
goods as registered in the Books of the Custom House from 
1698 to 1707 amounted to £580,640, while in the three ytiars 
of boom (1699-1701) the average was as high as £755,871. 
Assuming the sale values to be only twice the prime cost of 
goods, which is undoubtedly an under-estimation, w^e find that 
in this decade the old level of £1,000,000 sterling realised at 
the Company’s sales was far outstripped. In some years the 
total value of sales might have risen even to about £2,000,000. 

The Company’s trade had enabled England to become the 
great (Uitrepot and sup])lier of the E.I. goods to Europe and 
America. From 1670 to 1688— the year of the outbreak of a 


^ (Iffif'ud Vahic if 

Imports 

ill Sterling. 

1698 

.. £356,509 

1703 

.. £596,309 

1699 

. . 717,6!)5 

1704 

. . 757,814 

1700 

. . 787,731 

1705 

Missing in Customs Books 

1701 

. . 762,188 

1706 

. . 644,r)52 

1702 

.. 247,014 

1707 

. . 355,838 



Total 

£6,226,760 
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European war — the re-exports of the E.l. goods amounted on 
the average to £500,000 per aimum, the basis for this calcula- 
tion being tlu^ purchase prices at the sales of the (Company. 
Pepper, indigo, silj:s, calicoes, and drugs were the chief 
commodities in constant demand throughout the AVestern 
world. The Plnglish naturally made very considerable 
profits by the supply of these goods. An idea of the financial 
benefit accruing from this trade at the end of the seventeenth 
century is furnisluHl by Sir William Petty, who stated that the 
exports of Indian goods were valued at £600,000 and their 
returns were nearly equal to twice the ^wime cost of the whole 
year's trade There might be a tingi; of exaggeration in this 
statement, yet the great advantages of this trade cannot bi; 
denied. It surc'ly more than sujiplied all the silver and gold 
exported by the Company and otlu^r tradtu’s to the Fast. 

It is stated in “ the Couierall Fstimate of the Trade of 
England in 1697 ” that the (exports of the E.T. goods formerly 
amounted to about £500,000 conmiunihus annis, but during 
the last three years not above £150,000, and that “ the p(!])peT 
trade is in a memiK'r quite; lost — whereof there was vsually 
exported againe 1000 tunn per annum worth about £100,000, 
tho' not costing in India one-tenth of that summe - the advance 
wholly gained to the Nation” 

In the next four years of brisk trade the value of re-exports 
is quadrupled, having risen from £150,000 to £634,733 per 
annum ! By an account laid before the House of Commons on 
13th January, 1703, it appears that the E.L goods of all 
kinds, exported for four years, ending at Christmas, 1702, 
according to the value put upon them by the authorities of the 
Custom House, amounted to £2,538,933. Out of this there 
were exported : — 

Manufacture.? mixed with .silk, cotton, and lierba, to the value 


of £487,890 

Wrought silk.s to Ireland and the plantations . . . 48,314 

Calicoe.s exported in the same time ..... 1,053,725 


Total of silks and calicoes alone^ £1,589,935 


^ Political Arithmetic, p. 84. 

* Remarks on the Accounts relating to the E.l. Trade. Cf. Home Misc., 
Vol. 11, for sales in 1704. 
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Thus, during this period, 03 per cent of the E.1 . goods exported 
out of England consisted of the silks and calicoes of the manu- 
facture of India and China. This large amount of exported 
merchandise with the profits made upon it iv. the foreign eonnlries 
must have brought hack £1,000,000 per annum into the country. 
Thus the enormous gain to the nation by the E.I . trade is self- 
evident. 

The Progress of the Import^ Trade in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

The main part of the Company’s business consisted in 
providing piece-goods and silk stuffs for t\u) Englisli and 
European markets. Rapid progress was made in this brancli 
of trade, and the cloth investments were particularly increas(‘d 
on the Coromandel and Bay sid(‘s. The complete returns of 
the ordered cotton and silk goods, so far as th(;y are available 
in the Letter Books for tlu' three centres of Surat, h’ort 
St. George, and Hugly, liav(‘. been compiled in Appendix A. 
Nothing more is desired by presenting these figures than to 
materialise our vague ideas and indefinite exjiressions regard- 
ing the vast importations of Indian calicoes, muslins, and silks. 
It will serve no useful purjiose to separate the returns for 
these three classes of goods. The orders for all kinds of cloth 
have been added up to give a view of the cloth trade as 
a whole. 

It will be seen that the annual average number of various 
cloths ordered from each centre during the seven years of 
1G58-64 was as under : - 

Surat . . . . 84J thousand piece.s. 

Fort .... 98 „ ,, 

JIugly . . . .15 

In other words, one hundred and ninety-seven thousand pieces 
were, on the average, ordered per year from the whole of India 
during this septennial period. 

After a temporary decline during the Anglo-Dutch War, this 
cloth trade was very vigorously pursued. For instance, the 
annual average for Surat rose from 84,500 pieces of the seveii- 

1 A detailed view of trade about the year 1700 from all the centres in 
the East is furnished by invoices given in Appendix D, pp 804-5. 
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years’ period, presently reviewed, to 247,000 pieces during 
1669-72. That is, the quantity of cloth to be imported from 
Surat was just trebled in these four years. 

In 1672 several artificers such as throwsters, weavers, and 
dyers were sent over by the Company with great quantities 
of English patterns, to teach Indian weavers new methods 
of manufacturing goods suitable to English and European 
markets. This gave a great encouragement to the vending of 
Indian cloths. Wrought silks, Bengals, painted and dyed 
calicoes were used in the place of “ English silks, half -silks, 
worsted stuffs, say’s, perpetuanos, and other sorts, not only 
for the clothing of both sexes, but for curtains for rooms, 
beds, etc.” They ousted from England German linens, Silesia 
cambrics and lawns which were before imported mainly in 
exchange for English woollens. They became the general 
wear of all classes of society. 

The importations of cloth must have been beyond all 
previous records, because the ordered goods suddenly jumped 
up to such vast numbers as are shown in the following table 


Years. 

Fort. 

Bay. 

Surat. 

Total No. 
of TMeces 
in thousands. 

1672 to 167S inclusive . 

1479 

549^ 

1875 

20031 

1680 to 1682 inclusive . 

2795 

1821 

2048 

8564 

Annual av. for the 1st period 

2461 

9U 

2121 

650 i 

Annual av. for the 2nd period 

948J 

4551 

737 

2141 “ 


Thus the total number of cloth pieces ordered in tlui six years 
from 1673 to 1678 was about 3,903,000, or 650,500 pieces 
per year from the whole of India, but this amount immedi- 
ately dwindles into insignificance before the phenomenal rise 
in the four years of 1680-83. No less than 8J 7nillion pieces 
were ordered from India, that is, the average had exeecded two 
millio7i pieees per aiimim ! 

While Surat' topped the list in providing the greatest 
number of pieces among the three centres of English invest- 

^ The towns which served as centres for supplying cloth to tlie Surat 
factory in this period were Surat, Nunsaree, Broach, Brodera, Nariad, 
Daboy, Bolka, Darboh, Dorugam, Ahmadabad, Agra, I )ungarrapure, 
Brahmpore, Serrang, Cambaya, F. Bee., Surat, V, pp. 21-25. 
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ments, the continued depredations of the Mahratta arinic's in 
the city of Surat and other manufacturing districts of Gujerat, 
Koncan, and Malabar liad tlieir effect in transferring a large 
part of the Europc^an trade from Surat ^to Bengal and the 
Coromandel coast. The proportions of cloth investments in 
Surat as compared to the other two parts were as under : — 

Surat. Bay and Coast. 

lf)73-78 ... 48 per cent 62 per cent of the total 

1 680-83 ... 34 per cent 66 „ „ 

The trade in piece-goods and other stuffs was in later years 
most appreciably affected by the Company’s war with the 
Mogul ; it recovered a ’good deal after the termination of 
hostilities, but again suffered a depression with the general 
decline in the Company’s business during the European War. 
The total orders for the two years^ 1090 and 1097 amounted 
to 2,571,000 pieces as under : — 

Surat .... 865 tho\isand picce.s. 

Fort .... 844 „ „ 

Bay .... 862 

The Extraordinary Development of the Silk Trade. 4'he 
regular and certain sup])ly of raw silk was a great necessity 
for the extensive silk manufacture of England. This industry 
had grown to be a national object of so much importance by 
1055 that in the Treaty, of Westminster it was specially 
stipulated that “ the subj(icts of England might fr('ely bring 
to France, and sell therein all sorts of silks and woollen stulTs 
of their own fabrication.” Amojig the Asiatic countih's 
Persia had hitherto been the greatest, if not tlu^ sole, sourci^ of 
the supplies of raw silk. The Levant Company was well 
known for bringing by far the largest quantities through 
Turkey, but the Dutch and the English Companh'S had 
succeeded in so far diverting this trade into their hands that 
in 1051 the Levant Com])any alleged “ a great and almost 
total declination in their trade.” A very heavy blow at their 
prosperity had thus been struck by supplanting them in the 
trade of Persian raw silk. 

In the general stagnation of the E.I. Company’s business 
^ For subsequent years see pp. 269, 264 n., 308. 
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this Persian trade had also been neglected. It remained ^t a 
low watermark even up to 1609, when the Dutch agent in 
Persia made the report that “ the trade of the Englisli need 
not disturb us. They are, in fact, doing nothing, but are 
obliged to remain there on account of the tolls of Gombroon.”^ 
Nor in the subsequent twenty-five years is much activity 
visible in the annual investments, which were on the whole 
limited to forty or fifty bales per year. The Persian silk was 
generally very poor in quality. Being a government monopoly 
and having been secured in taxes by the King, it could not be 
expected to be better. ^ It was about the year 1690 that the 
project of turning the course of the silk trade that used to pass 
through Turkey was set on foot. The Armenians were to be 
settled at Bombay, so that they might carry English woollens 
to Persia, and bring back silk for the use of the English . Thus 
the ancient Persia -Aleppo trade was to be chang(id through 
the help of the Armenian merchants. It was truly pointed 
out by the Directors that “ this is no new thought or project 
of the present age, but was long since designed and consulted 
in the Reign of King James the first.’’ ^ The Armenians were 
settled at Bombay, but the Persian silk trade could not be 
developed, because Persia was long in the grip of internal 
revolutions, disorders, and anarchy. 

The main interest of this half a century lies in the great 
reduction of silk investme7its m Persia and the phenomenal 
dcvelop^nent of the silk business of the Company in Bengal. 
A detailed account of the rise and extent of this investment 
will form a most interesting chapter in the commercial history 
of Bengal, but we must be very brief here. 

In the first ten years the Bengal silk investment was quite 
insignificant. For instance, £3000 worth of silk was demanded 
from Hugly in 1658, and the next year a permanent order for 
procuring 100 bales per annum was given. It was, however, 
soon curtailed to only 30 or 40 bales, and these, too, were to be 

^ Dutch Records, Series I, 22, doc. 663 ; Vol. 29, doc. 749. 

* Letter Bk., VITI, p. 176. 

® Letter Bk., IX, pp. 20, 376. 
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provided if silk could be obtained from Gs. 7d. to 7s. Gd. 
per Ib.^ 

From an account of Bengal written by Mr. Keniis in IGGI 
we learn that silk was wound into three sorts, known as the 
“ head,” “ belly,” and foot.” The English used to g(‘t the 
first two sorts, generally in the proportion of 5:4. Tliis silk 
was called Putta ” or of short skein. The s<‘Cond kind of silk 
was known as “ Puttany.” It was the superfine, sort of sliort 
skein and was usually priced from Rs.5| to Ks.Gj per seer. 
There was also a third kind called “ Dolleria ”— a name givmi 
to the sort of silk in wliudi “ head, belly, and foot ” were all 
mixed." The exact quantities of silk ordered or imported in 
the ’seventies are not ascertainable. It is, however, certain 
that silk supplies from Bengal began to grow^ very fast after 
1G7(). 

The animal ordt'.rs steadily rose from 580 bales in 1G73 to 
1200 bales^ in 1 G79. The total amount of the various sorts of 
silk ordered in tliesi; seven years is showm in the followniig 
table : — 

Head and belly . . 4200 to 4300 bales. 

White silk . . 800 to 000 „ 

Florctta . . . 540 to 51X) „ 


Total in 7 yeais 


5,030 to 5,700 


That is, the annual average approached the htrge ligiire of 
800 bales during this period. Ib'peated orders wert', sent to 


^ Lotter Bk., 11, p. 335. The j)iiees of the dilfei-ent varieties ol wliite 
.silk m 1078 and 1070 are given from ll.s.3/8 to 4/12 per Bengal seei. Letter 
Bk., VI. pp. 37, 128, 132-33. 

2 British Museum, Addl. MSS , pp. 34, 123. 

^ The following returns have been eompiled Jiom the Letter Books : — 


Year. 

Head and Belly. 

White. 

Floietta. 

1073 Sept. . 

. 400 500 bales. 

40 bales. 

40 bales. 

1074 Dee. . 

500 „ 

.50 00 „ 

50 „ 

1075 Dee. 

500 „ 

100 „ 

.50-100 „ 

1077 July . 

000 „ 

200 „ 

100 „ 

1077 Dec. . 

000 

200 „ 

100 „ 

1078-0 Jail. . 

m „ 

200 „ 

100 „ 

1679 Doc. . 

1,000 „ 

100 „ 

100 „ 

1680 Sept. . 

The provision 

of silk of all 

sorts was to bo 

increased by one 

■halt 
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particularly increase the investment in this article to as great an 
amount as could he procured. For instance, in their Overland 
Letters to Fort St. George and Bengal in July, 1680, the 
Directors emphasised their need in these words : “You would 
what in you lies to promote the buying up what quantities of 
raw silk you can, that our shipping intended out this year may 
bring us large quantities thereof as can be procured. 

“ Raw silk in getieral behig a commodity that always turns us 
well to account, and not the worse for the largeness of the quantity 
how great soever it be.”^ 

This trade was, in fact, so vigorously pushed up that during 
the next five years an unparalleled advance was made in the 
quantities to be procured in Bengal. In the earlier or 
subsequent history of the Company up to the battle of Plassey, 
such extensive amounts were never ordered. They are out 
of all proportion to the large quantities demanded in the 
preceding period. 

Quantities Ordered from Bengal. 


Year. 

Head and Belly. Ordinary. 

White and Floretta. 

1680-Sl 

900 bales. 600 bales. 

610 bales. 

1681-82 

900 „ 600 „ 

And as much of yellow and 
white No. 1 as can be pro- 

710 „ 


cured. 

200 „ Tasore. 


1 r 

1000 „ 

1682 . 

. 1 10,000 bale.s. | 

200 „ Thrown, 

100 „ Arunda. 

1683 . 

10,000 bales. 2 

1000 „ 


A bale- 160 seers. 

200 „ Thrown. 

1684-86 

. 1,460 bales. 

170 „ 


Thus altogether 28,700 bales of 114,800 maunds of raw silk 
of all sorts had been adviced by the Court in these five years. 
It means an average o/ 22,960 maunds, or 574,000 lbs. of 24 ozs. 
each on taking the maund as equivalent to 25 lbs. 

It is a pity that the actual amounts of silk exported from 
Bengal for the Company’s account could not be ascertained, 
yet the considerable sums of money sent to Bengal in these 

» Letter Bk., VI, p. 417. 


1 Letter Bk., VI, pp. 220, 243. 
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years afford indisputable evidence of an unprecedented ac- 
tivity in investments at Cossimbazar, Ballasore, and Hiigly. 
In the four years of 1678-81 a stock of £l,39i),711 was 
despatched to the Coast and Bay against* £890, 1^2 to Surat 
and Bantam. In January, 1681, the Bengal factors were 
directed to invest £20,000 per annum in silk. ^ This sum was 
considered too inadequate next year. The stock for Bengal was 
raised to £150,000, of which £80,000 was to be sent toCossim- 
bazar^ for the provision of silk. Ord(‘rs for silk grow larger and 
more emphatic in the despatches of these years. ^ 

It should also be noted that the order in the year 1681 
includes 100 bales of thrown silk. It was the first time that 
the Company had gone out of its way to send for it. The 
reasons for this action are disclosed in their own words : — 

We liave always declined Tlirown silk, although there he no 
law in England against the inqmrtatio)' of it. But now being 
inclined to vye with the Dutch in our owin^ way of trade, whicii 
we w('rc nev<T before put to, we would have you provide for us, 
and soul us home every year as well as this, what you can procure 
there of (not exceeding 100 bah*s), so as it lessens not our provision 
of raw silk, which we would have kept full to the utmost, which, 
notwitlistanding we do not inbuul to sell it in England, but after 
we have it here, we export it again for France or Holland. 

This trade was the source of so great a profit to the Company 
that in 1081 they prohibited all J^lnglishmen from dealing in 
raw silk, because it was asserted that they of late had enhanced 
the prices and reduced the Company’s investment in India. ^ 
Three years before, all the Company’s servants had been 
prohibited from dealing in Chinese silk and wrought silks.® 
Thus the monopoly of the Company was made more ex- 
tensive and severe. 

The vast importations of the previous years could not be 

1 Letter Bk., VI, p. 254. 2 uk , VI, p. 277. 

» Letter Bk., VI, pp. 330, 360, 428. 

* Letter Bk., VI, p. 426, 18th Nov., 1681. 

® Letter Bk., VI, pp. 452, 471. In 1678 serv*nts were prohibited to deal 
in China silk or .silks. Letter Bk., VI, p. 6. 

* Letter Bk., VI, pp. 3, 6. 

L 
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long maintained. The hostilities with the Mogul Governijient 
in Bengal and elsewhere very much curtailed tlu^ investments, 
yet in the three years undermentioned 4850 bales of all kinds 
of silk were ordered, as has been show n in tlie note below. ^ At 
the outbreak of the European AVar ihe demand for Bengal silk 
and its supplies seems to have increased considerably. It had 
become an “ extraordinary cominodity, bccanise the Turkey 
trade w\as so much interrupted by the F’rench War.” The 
orders in 1G93 and 1694 require the Bengal factors to send as 
much silk as could be procured. Similarly, the provision of 
both raw^ silk and wrought silks W'as greatly increased in China. 
An abatement is visible at the end of the war, for altogether 
195 tons and 500 bales wann demanded from Ihmgal in the 
years 1697 and 1698.2 

The prohibition of retailing and w'earing E, India, Persia, 
and CHiina silks, stull’s, etc., and th(‘, coming wuir with Prance 
and Spain which was very likely to atiect tlio trade to Turkey 
and Italy, once more make tlu‘ Company most eager to 
incn^ase the provision of silk in Bengal as W'ell as in Persia and 
China. 2 The actual quantities of raw silk imported from the 
East and recorded in the Custom House in the under- 
mentioned y(‘ars w^i'ri' : — 

. . Sl.714 11),s. 40,8r)7 lbs. ])oi' atinuin. 

1700-1 . . leil.O.V.l „ 115,97!) „ 

1702 4 . . 105, .TO) .45.112 „ 

170t)-10 . . .53,055 „ 10,731 „ 

These figures are a sorry commentary on the havoc played 
by the European War and the financial difficulties of the 
Company. Except for the tw’o years of 1700-1, the imports 
were not significant. They hover betwaien 300 and 400 bales 
per year, Init the last quinquennial period sliows the most 

^ Voiir. Onlricd .silk. 

1080-S7 bales 1400 Head and Holly 130 Floret la. 

1087 88 „ 1400 „ „ 200 

1088 „ 1400 „ „ 200 

Letter Bk., X, pp. 30, 124. 

^ Ijctter Bk., X, p, 447. The ([uaiitities of raw silk ordered from China 
in the la.st three years of the seventeenth century were : 1098, none ; 1699, 
30 tons ; 1700, 100,000 lbs. Letter Bk., X, pp. 120, 212, 355. 
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serious depr«*ssion tliat this trade had witnessed for tiie last 
forty years or more, as the average (quantities imported from 
Bengal, China, and possibly Persia had sunk down to a 
hundred bales per year ! 

The Preservation of the Pepper Trade. It has aln ady 

been seen that the principal investmejit of the English at 
Bantam and its neighbouring islands was in p('pper. The 
Malabar was in no way neglected by the English factors for 
pepper supplies, but up to the ’sixties it had not gained that 
importance which it obtained in the following years. The 
Dutch, by expelling the Portuguese from tlie whole Malabar 
coast between 1658 and 1665, tried to ellectually shut out the 
English from a share in the jx'pjx'r 1 rad(^ For instanc(', in his 
despatch of 25th January, 1667, the Governor-Ceneral of 
Batavia pointed out tliat although p(‘pp«‘r in the territory of 
the Samorin was 50 per cent dearer than at (jther places on the 
coast, they must retain the monopoly of export and at aiiy 
cost prevent the English from getting their share. The latter 
could not naturally allow their enemies to control cJl the 
su])plies, and consequently proc(‘eded on tlu; same lines as tlu'ir 
rivals in entering into treaties^ with those Malabar ])rinces 
who were not bound down by their opp<ments. The flutch 
with all their powc'r and diplojnacy could never succeed in 
dislodging the English from their factorh's or prevent them 
from securing the desu’ed (piantities of pepp(*r. Car war, 
Anjengo, Tellichery, and even Calicut were the principal 
places for collecting peppi'r on the Malabar coast ; 400 to 
500 tons continued to be yearly sent to England from about 
1670 onwards, while in sonu; years even as much as 1000 tons 
were shipped by the Company. 

Feeling themselves powerh ss to deprive the English of the 
Malabar pepper, the Dutch designed to oust them from 
Bantam and other places and thus put an end to their flourish- 
ing trade. In their September sale of 1678 the Compau}" sold 
3350 bags at 7[;d. per lb., which produced them a net gain of 

1 Cf. the Treaty with the Quccti of Attinga for delivering the vhole 
produce of pepper to tho English. Letter Bk., IX, pp. 2, 500, 510. 
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2Jd. per lb., but this profit was not considered sufficient/ and 
therefore the agent at Bantam was instructed to prevail with 
the Sultan to lessen the price of pepper and his customs. As 
they had 19,000 bags unsold with them, they resolved to send 
fewer ships. Furthermore, it was decided to send 1000 tons in 
shipping per annum^ to Bantam. 

Notwithstanding the manifold difficulties created by the 
Dutch in the securing of pepper, the extraordinary progress 
made in a few years in its trade, seems incredible. From the 
Report touching the Pepper Warehouse, we learn that from 
April, 1672, to July, 1681 (including remainder), under- 
mentioned quantities were received in England : — 


Black pepper 
White pepper . 
Falcon’s pepper 


35,026,373 lbs. or 115,270 bags; 
553,703 lb.s. or 1,914 bags ; 
588,000 lbs, or 1,900 bags.'-^ 


Total in nine years 


30,708,130 lbs. 


In other words, 4,085,348 lbs. of pepper were, communibus 
annis, hnporled by the Com,pany into Etiglmid during 1672 -81 ! 
This stands in marked contrast with the 2,000,000 lbs. imported 
in the ^sixties and 1,500,000 lbs. brought into the country during 
the thirties ! 

This can give us an idea what the Company and the British 
Isles at large must be gaining by the re-exportation of this 
article to the foreign countries, when it is remembered that 
the annual home consumption was scarcely one-tenth of the 
imported quantities, though according to Sir J. Child it was 
even less than one-twentieth part of this immense amount ! 

In 1682 all or a major part of this profitable trade was 
mightily threatened, because the Dutch expelled the English 
from Bantam,^ and after allowing them to live in Batavia gave 
them doles of pepper at exorbitant prices. The English had 
anticipated the disastrous consequences. They had already 
sent the greatest fleet that had ever sailed to the Indies for 
the defence of Bantam. 


1 Letter Bk., VI, pp. 1, 5, 77. 2 Bk., VIII, p. 321. 

® Accounts of the loss of Bantam, 0.0. 14 — Batavia. 17th and 23rd 
Sept, 1682. 
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The feelings of the Directors on this important issue are 
couched in these words : — 

If the present misunderstandings between the two nations 
should ferment to an open war, it would* be thought by the 
vulgar, but a war for pepper which they think to be slight thing, 
because each family spends but a little of it. But at the Bottom 
it will prove a war for the Dominion of the British as well as the 
Indian seas, because if ever they come to be sole masters of that 
Commodity, as they already are of nutmegs, mace, cloves, and 
cinamon, the sole profitt of that one commodity pepper being 
of general use, will be more to them, than all the rest and in 
probability sufficient to defray the constant charge of a great 
navy in Europe. 

It was to avoid these dire restdts that tlui English soon 
plant(Kl a new factory at Bcncoolen and won ov('r many 
native inhabitants to satisfy th(ur demand for pepper. It was 
maintained at a cost of £200,000 in ten years to prevent the 
loss of the pepper trade to the nation. ^ From their first 
settlement here in 1685 to the 22nd July, 1702, the Company 
got pepper to the amount of 10,927 bahars, each bahar being 
407 lbs. The total quantity of pepper was therefore 6,889,289 
lbs., or 430,580 lbs. per year,^ This is in no way a despic- 
able amount considc^ring the odds against the English. 

The Malabar was more and more tapped as the Southern 
supplies became more insecure. The pepper settlements of 
the English on the west coast of India grew to be very 
important centres of trade. The quantities imported into 
England arc available in the Customs Books from the year 
1698. They include the Bencoolen supplies, yet with a 
previous knowledge of their annual average we can arrive at 
an approximate estimate of the quantities brought from India. 
In the five years of competitive trade, from 1698 to 1702 
inclusive, 27 } million lbs. were brought into London. Such 
vast quantities stand unparalleled in the then history of 
English commerce, and tlicy most impressively reveal the 
inexhaustible resources of the Malabar country for its supplies 


1 better Bk,, IX, p. 40.3. 


a Letter Bk., XTV, p. 108. 
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of pepper. It should be remarked that the year 1699 alone 
claims 19,035,610 lbs. of pepper. If this quantity has been 
correctly recorded by the Custom House authorities, it appears 
that there was a great rush for securing this article at the 
establishment of the New Company. 

As the imports of pepper in subsequent years up to 1710 
average about 1] millio]i lbs. per annum, it can be safely 
asserted that about two-thirds of these were on the average 
suppluid from India and the rest from Bencoolen. 

These are sufficiently large quantities, but it seems on 
comparing the Customs^ returns with those of the Company 
from 1616 to 1630, that during the earlier period more pepper 
was imported into England. It would mean that ev(ui with 
the growing resources and gn^ater faciliti(‘,s and immunities 
of obtaining p(‘pper in Malabar, its trade had appreciably 
declined. Either this comparative d(!cay was tcmiporarily 
caused by the European War, or large quantities were clan- 
destinely run into the country and thus could not be recorded 
in the Customs Books. Reduction is very likely due to both 
these causes, because it looks improbabhi that the pepper trade 
should have suffered a set-back with an otherwise rapidly 
growing commerce.^ 

The Beginnings of the Tea Trade. Tea, which was scarcely 
known as a commodity of Indo-European traffic up to 1660, 
so successfully made its way into the Western world within 

1 Ci pp 204 -.'), 307 

2 In 1703 the custom on popper is .stated to be 5.Jd. per lb., and the 
freight S^d. per lb, Thus 9<1. per lb. was on the average spent above the 
prime eost. A.s pepper dust could be disposed of at 2Id. and flags and 
scummings at 4d per lb., the Compfiny was losing (id. per lb. on the.se. 
Hence instructions were sent to j)rovi(le clean and well-garbled pepper. 
Letter Bk , XII, pp. 134, l.'iS. 

The prices in 1084 of 

(laheut pepjier were 2|d. per lb. and |d. charges in India 
Billiapatam pepper 2 pi. „ ]d. „ „ 

(’arwar pepper 4d. price and charges. 

(Letter Bk., VIT, p. 481.) 

Prices of pepper in Kngland in March, 1083-84 : — 

Billiapatam pepper 8Ad. per lb. 

Malabar pepper 9d. „ 

Jam bee pepper 8Jd. ,. 

(Court Bk., 33, p. 228,) 
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fifty years that it occupied a respectable position among the 
Eastern imports of tlic Dutch and tlie English in the first 
decade of the eight(Mmtli century. Wlnui and by wlioni tea 
was introduced into England lias not b^en ascertained with 
any direct certainty, but the East India Company desi'rve 
the sole credit of developing this most lucrative branch of 
English trade. 

In 1665 English factories were established at Tywan and 
Tonqueen in China, and tea began to form an article of invest- 
ment there. In the season of 1 667-68 the agent at Bantam was 
desired to send “ 100 lbs. wiught of the best tcy that he could 
gett.” The first importation made from Bantam was in 1669, 
when about 143 lbs. of tea were r(‘C(uved in England. In the 
next three years, 3-16 lbs. more were imported. Then came a 
break for six years. In tlu' l:i.st three years of the ’eighties the 
imports of tea rose to 5057 lbs. The troubh'S at Bantam 
again stopped this unimportant investmmvt. The grow ing use 
of tea in the aristocratic circh's about this period was attestt'.d 
by the Directors in their letter to Fort St. George in January, 
1 685, in these words : — 

III K'gard Thea is grown to be a commodity here and wee have 
occasion to make presimts therein to our gnvat friends at Court, 
we ivould have you to send ns yearly 5 or G eanistcrs of the very 
best and freshest Thea. That which will colour the water in which 
it is infused most of a gris'iiish complexion is generally best 
accepted.^ 

Six years later, too, tin* CVmipany were not optimistic on 
their tea trade. In their Bombay General, dated Octolx'r, 
1690, the Directors note that “ Thea now pays the King five 
shillings per pound custom, so that no ordinary Thea can be 
bought for England for the Company’s account, nor any but 
what is superfine will pay (uiher freight or charges, and no tliea 
must be loaden among piqiper, nor Tutanague pots, nor in pots 
scented with camphor. But ice had rather have no Thea at all 
sent for the Conifanij s account.'’'^ Yet increasing quantities 
were continued to be sent from Madras and Surat, because the 


^ Letter Bk,, VII, p. 425. 


2 Letter Bk., IX, pp. 112-13, 
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total amount from 1685 to 1700 iiioliisive being 266,601 lbs., 
with an average of 16,662 lbs. per annum, stands in marked 
contrast to the preceding period. In fact, at the end of the 
century, the imports of tea had become fairly considerable. 
The orders to the China factors for the provision of tea will 
give an adequate idea of the importance and growth of its 
trade in the following years : — 

Year.^ Ordinary Tea. Bohea. 

1698 . . . 300 tubs 2 tubs 

1699 ... 300 „ 80 „ 

1700 . . . 100-150 „ 60-60 „ 

These orders were from the Old Company. The investment 
had to be cut down on account of the severe competition from 
other adventurers. The actual (piantity imported in the single 
year of 1700 far exceeds the sum total of tea brought into 
England in the previous nine years. The excessive importa- 
tions of competing merchants had very much popularised the 
tea-drink. In 1704 we are informed thekt tea was a commodity 
of general use and a very considerable article in the profits and 
loss of the Company’s investments. ^ The goods ordered for 
England from Canton in that year were to occupy 285 tons 
of shipping, but 117 tons ont of these consisted of tea alone. 
In the next two years 200 tons were to be provided, and 
the quantity ordered so rapidly increased that in the 
years of 1710-12 no less than 450 tons were invoiced by the 
Company.® 

It is clear that tea, though very dear, had established itself 
as an article of drink and made a somewhat- startling progress 
in the first decade of the eighteenth century. Altogether 
786,326 lbs., or on the average five times as much as in the 
previous sixteen years, were imported into the country in the 
first ten years of the eighteenth century. 

The average prices of tea at the Company’s sales varied 
from 11s. 6d. to 12s. 4d. in the years 1678-86, but in spite of 
far higher duties stood at lls. lid. per lb. in 1708-10.'^ As the 

1 Letter Bk., X, pp. 126, 212, 355. ® Letter Bk., XII, p. 326. 

» Letter Bk., XIV, pp. 30, 341. 

* See Appendix on the imports of tea, p. 302. 
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Sipglo tea was to be procured at Is. per lb. and the Imperial 
as well as Bohea at 2s., the Company, after making allowance 
for all kinds of charges and duties, must have made enormous 
profits in this growing branch of their trade. 

The Rise of the Coffee Trade. Although the use of coffee 
as a drink precedes that of tea in England, yet the former 
never gained that popularity which its rival was destined to 
attain in a short period. In fact, its progress, which was very 
rapid in the ’eighties, was soon retarded by the introduction of 
tea and the impositions of excessive duties. The quantities 
ordered and the prices at which coffee was sold by the Company 
during the first six years will adequately picture the early 
genesis of its trade : — 


Prices 



Coffee 

Coffee 

per ewt. 

Year. 

Ordered, 

Sold. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1658 

30 tons 

— 

— 


1060 , 

r 

48 bales 

r? 10 

7 1 

0 

0 

1661 

V. 

2 ba^s 

^6 18 

0 

1662 

20 tons 

10 bales 

6 1 

0 

1663 

— 

2 pare. 

4 0 

0 

1664 

5 tons 

18 bales 

8 10 

0 

1665-66 . 

— 

19 bales 

5 12 

0 


Reference. 

L. lik., II, pp. 2, 26. 


0 Aiifjnst C. Bk., 24, p. 279 


303. 

467. 

617. 

619. 

832. 


With the expansion of the Eastern import trade the invest- 
ments of coffee grew to large proportions as under : — 


Amounts of Coffee Ordered. 


1669 


200 bales. 

1670-71 . 


300 „ 

1672-75 . 


200 „ 

1676-77 . 


. 300 „ 

1678-79 . 


400 „ 

1680-81 . 


. 600 ., 

1682 


. 1200 „ 


The climax in the coffee investments was reached here when 
the quantities ordered from India had increased from 200 bales 
or 50 tons in 1669 to 1200 bales or 300 tons in 1682. Never 
after up to 1710, save in the year 1704, was so large a quantity 
ordered by the Company or imported into England. 

The profits in this branch seem to be fairly considerable 
about this period. The prices of coffee as given in the Surat 
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invoices, or the advices of the Court, usually hover betv^een 
Rs.lO and Rs.ll per maund, or £4 to £5 per cwt., while in 
England they range between £8-9 per cwt., so that the gross 
profit made by the Company would amount to 80-90 per cent 
on this investment.^ 

The decrease in the Company’s exports of bullion and goods 
curtailed their investments all round, so the orders for coffee, 
though fairly large, show no progress. The following amounts 
traceable in the Letter Books tell their own story : — 


loss 


800 bales. 

1088 

. 000 

bales. 


1084 


500 

1003 

. 100 

tons. 


1087 


500 „ 

1004 

. 100 



In the three yi 

■ftrs of 16080700 3177 

VAVtH., auf 

lin the 

^eveii 

years from 1 

701 

to 1708, thiTe being 

no retui 

ns for 

1705, 

15,294 cwts. 

in 

all were directhj mported into 

the country 

from India. 







The whole 

course of tra(h‘ c 

an now 

be pi’f'sented in 

total 

quantities and annual average's 

thus : — 




looo-()r> 


75 cwts. in all, 

or 121 

evvds. nnnu 

il Sale. 


I()(i0-S4 


0700 bales ,, 

1884“ 


Older. 


1080 -SS 


1000 „ 

2400 

’’ ” 



1093-04 


200 tons ,, 

1800 




1008-1700’ 

3477 e\\ is. „ 

1 1.50 


Jin Dorl 


1701-8 

1 

5,201 „ 

2150 


„ 



Without taking account of the quantities imported from 
Turkey and Holland and fixing our attention on the direct 
trade between England and the Indies, we find that the coffee 
trade was very fitful after 1084, its course b(ung made 
erratic to some extent by the imposition and withdrawal of 
excessive duties. Although the above orders can in no case be 
taken to represent the quantities actually imported into the 

1 Cf. Letter Bk., VITI, p. 554. 

2 Actual imports of coffee compiled from the books of the Custom 
House (sec p 307 infra ) : — 


1008 

41 cw'ts. 

1703 

. 1278i 

1000 

. 21811 „ 

1704 

. 54001 

1700 

. 1202 „ 

1700 

31“ 

1701 

. 3473i „ 

1707 

. 349i 

1702 

. 20193 

1708 

. 2044 
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country, yet they are a sure index to the growing and large 
demand for coffee up to 1688 and its dull market afterwards 
due to the levy of an additional duty of £5 12s, per cwt. The 
development in the quantities imported is not at all 
siguificant when it is compared to the amazing progress 
made by tea during the same period in spite of discouraging 
impositions.^ 

• The Boom and Slump in the Indigo Trade. It was pointed 
out in Chapter IV that the Indian indigo began to lose its 
ground in the English market about the year 1650. Nine 
years after we find that such abundant quantities had been 
imported from the Barbados and the West Indies that indigo 
was not re({uired from India uid(‘ss the Lahore variety could 
be bought at I8d. and fhe Ahmadabad one at 9d. per Ib.^ But 
the former was invoiced at 26d. and the latter at 12 Jd. })er lb. 
at Surat in 1660. As they were expc^cted to yhdd 3s. 4-6(1. and 
Is. 8d. per lb. respectively in England, much profit was not 
left after deducting the freight, insurance, custom, and otluu’ 
charges incurred on them.^ 

Fortunately the demand for indigo was rapidly incri^asing 
in the dyeing and manufacturing industries of Fjigland, and 
therefore large quantities continued to be imported from 
India up to the end of that century. From the inventory of 
the Company’s annual orders for the provision of this dye 
given in Appendix C, it appears that from 600 to 1300 bales 
of the Lahore and Ahmadabad indigoes were annually 
required between the years 1670 and 1675, but the quantity 
was reduced to 500 bales in the next four years, and rose again 
to 940-1040 bales in the years 1680-84. 

The stability of the prices of the three varieties of indigo 
in this whole period of a quarter of a century is simply 
amazing. From 1659 to 1681 the flat and round varieties of 
Ahmadabad are priced at 9d. to 12d. in the advices of the 
Court, and the Lahore or Agra kind at 18 -24d. per lb. In 1 675 

^ For the various duties imposed upon tea and coffee see Appendix B to 
Chapter X, 

" Letter Bk,, IT, p. 280 ; Letter to Surat, 22nd Feb., 1059, 

3 Letter Bk., II, p. 338, 
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the total cost of importing this article into England was 
stated to be Is. per lb. over and above its prime cost as 
iind<ir : — 

Cost . . > . 2s. 4d. 

Freight . . . 4d. Total cost to the Co. — 3s. 4d. 

Custom. . . 4d. per lb. of Lahore indigo.^ 

Waste and charges . 4d. 

The Ahmadabad indigo, whose prices varied from 9d. to Is., 
would not have cost the Company more than 2s. at its delivery 
in England. This supplies us with a very good basis for 
calculating the profits of the Company in this branch of their 
trade. 

The demand for the indigo dye must have much increased 
on account of the particular growth of the W(^avijig industry 
after the migration of the French refugees in 1 G85. W(; are told 
by the Company that “ it was a good commodity and likely to 
continue in great request.” Yet the total order in 1687 
amount ad to 600 barrels of the Agra variety, and 140 barrels 
of both the flat and round ones. This was altogether equal 
to 133| shipping tons. Next year the whole order went 
up to 1300 barrels, which would mean 217 shipping tons or 
2004 cwts. 

Tliis year the Surat factors were informed tliat all the 
varieties of indigo had much falhui in price, “ but they are 
always noble staple commodityes, and you need not fear over 
burdening us with them, if they be cheap bought and good in 
their kinds. 

Four years later, in October, 1693, ordcir was given not 
to send the Coromandel indigo, as it brought in only 9d. 
or lOd. per lb., though it had to pay 6d. per lb. custom, 
while the best Agra or Lahore variety was sold for 6s. or 
7s. per Ib.^ 

We find the orders contracted to oidy 400 barrels for each 
of the two years of 1695 and 1696. In the past few years the 
Company had seriously attempted to encourage tlie cultivation 

^ Court Bk., 25rtf, advice for 1675. ® Letter Bk., IX, p. 2. 

^ Letter Bk., IX, p. 305. 
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of kidigo, along with that of cotton, sugar, pepper, nutmegs, 
mace, etc., in St. Helena and Fort York.^ Experiments had 
also been made in Fort St. David’s, near Madras. Then small 
quantities were imported from China. TJie annual orders, for 
goods to be provided there for England from 1698 to 1700 
include 23 tons of indigo.^ Most of all, the cheap importations 
from the West Indies heavily told upon this branch of Indian 
trade. ^ 

The actual quantities imported into the country from the 
East, that is, both from India and (^3iina, as registered at tlic 
Custom House, show to what depths this great and profitable 
trade had fallen in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
From 1698 to 1710, save for the year 1705 for which the 
returns are missing, 702,613 lbs. in all were brouglit into 
England.'* An average of 54,000 lbs. per annum during tliis 
period stands in marked contrast to the year 1620, wlien the 
annual importation was stated to be 200,000 lbs. Thus this 
branch of the Indian trade had dwindled down to about one- 
fourth of what it used to be in the early period of tlie Com- 
pany’s commerce. As the Dutch, too, had completely suc- 
ceeded in raising very large crops of indigo in Java and otluu’ 
islands, and in doing away with the necessity of buying it in 
India, it is evident that the foreign fnarJeets for this commoditg 
had j)ractically been closed in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Cotton-wool formed a regular article of export from 
India, but the quantities, though wildly varying in difierent 
years, were not appreciable. The advices of the Court for 
the three years of 1688-90 include 600 bales of cotton per 
annum, while for 1695 and 1696 order was given to send as 
much of this article as was requii'ed for making up the 
tonnage of the ships consigned to Surat. But only two years 

1 Letter Bk., VI, p. 10 ; IX, p. 59(5. 

2 Letter Bk., X, pp. 120, 212, 355. 

3 The consignment on the King Wdhnm cost £78 Is. 3d., but the net 
price obtained was £05 10s. Od., so there was a loss of £12 4s. 9d. Letter 
Bk., X, p. 106, Aug., 1698. 

* For the imports of indigo see Appendix G to Chapter VII, p. 314, 
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after the Surat factors were directed to send no more coUt>n 
to England as it sold at about 8d. per lb., while its cost^ was 
above lid. Subsequent years do not show any large 
importation of the article. For instance, in the years 1698- 
1700, 135,683 lbs. were brought from the East, while the total 
quantity for the first decade of the eighteenth century is 
215,605 lbs., which means an average of only 18 shipping tons 
per year. 

On the other hand, cotton-yam was always an important 
article, being in great demand on account of the growing 
cotton manufacture in England. In 1658, 600 bales were 
demanded from Surat, Malabar, and Raj pore, and 20 tons 
from Ilugly. Next ytvar 100 bales were ordered to be pro- 
vided per annum at the latter factory.^ During 1660-63, the 
requirements vary from 100 to 200 bales, and the Bay supply 
w^as directed to be cut down to 200 bah's per year. The 
([uantity went uj) 500 bales per year in 1672-73 from Surat, 
but was reduced again lujxt year to 300 and even to 200 in 
] 675, while Bengal factors were asked to supply only 50-60 
bales in the latter year. No yarn wa-i re(juired in the next 
two years on account of its dearness. In 1679 comj)laii]ts are 
heard from the Court to the elfect that yarn had been sold at 
a great loss of late years and that they had 300 bales remaining 
on their hands. Yet 100 to 150 bales per annum were 
ordered from Surat to fill up the tonnage.^ Next year this 
requirement was raised to 200 bales, and in the three years of 
1682-84 the orders exceeded all previous records, being 
2550 bales from all centres in India. Since 1688 yarn of the 
finest sorts was much preferred, and fairly large quantities 
were annually required from all the centres to fill up the 
tonnage of ships.^ For instance, 700 tons of yarn were to be 
provided at Surat and Hugly. The amount was reduced to 
200 tons in 1693 and 1694, because its deanu'ss was curtailing 

^ Prime cost— 3kl., freight— 71d., and custom=Jd. per lb. 

2 Letter Bk., II, p. 197. 

* Letter Bk., VI, p. 48. 

^ Letter Bk., VII, pp. 20, 22, 20, 227, 358, 431. 

5 Letter Bk., VlII, p. 684; IX, p. 657. 
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tlic^ profit of tlie C^ompanyA About the oiul of this century, 
it yielded only 20 to 50 per cent net profit, but the prohibition 
of Indian painted calhoes in 1099 made it a favourite com- 
modity. A large (piantity was deinajided in 1701 witli the 
remark that it would turn to a(;count, because th(‘ wea^'e^s 
had fallen into the use of it in imitating several Indian 
manufactures. 

The r(iturns of the actual (piantities imported into the 
country from India, as given in the not(‘. Ixdow, show that, in 
the nine years for which the figures ar(i available the 
average importation stood at 130,000 lbs. weight per anninn. 
No comparison is possibh' by reason of th(‘ want of earlier 
returns, yet the importaiuie of this trad(‘, behu'e the inventio]! 
of spinning machuies in England, cannot b(' denied. 

Private Trade. On the resumption of their trade tin' Com- 
pany proni])tly ju’oceedi'd to jealously guard their exclusive 
right of trade to and from the Indies. Tlu^y first proliibited 
the exportation of all kinds of ammunition, broadcloth, h'ad, 
coral, vermilion, (pik^ksilver, amber, and (dephants’ teeth 
from England, and tlu^ importation home, of calicoes, indigo, 
(dnnamon, cloves, ciirdamoms, benjamin, saltpetre, pe])])er, 
white nutmegs, ma(a's, or cot-ton yarn. Then a levy of V(‘ry high 
rates of freight was ordered in IGG5 to be charged on the goods 
carried against the (A>mpn.ny’s ])erniission,2 as, for instance : — 

£50 per toil on iimmumtion 

]0h. j)er lb. ,, coial and amber, 

bs. per piece „ calicoes. 

8s. per lb. „ indi< 4 (>, yarn and spices, 

(id. per lb. saltpetre and pejiper. 

5d. })er lb. ,, mace, 

£10 tor every broadcloth. 

10s. perewt. on lead 

L’s. per lb. ,, (jmeksilver, teeth and vermilion. 


1 Letter Hk., \dll, pp. bbT-.bO, 5(if 
Jmpurls (tj (*<>1h)n 
1()90 . 204,;]78 lbs. 

1700 . 1().5,4.53 „ 

1701 . 140,987 „ 

1702 . 97,537 „ 

1703 . 52,207 „ 

Total 


1 -70 ; 1 X, 3 1 2 ^14, 320-23, 50()-8. 
Yarn from I mha. 

1704 . 10(},()40 lbs. 

1705 . jMissing. 

]70() . 44,725 „ 

1707 . 299,042 „ 

1708 . 40,840 „ 


9 years , 1,224,476 


Letter Bk., II, p. 185. 
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In spite of all these restrictions, Eastern imports were 
more and more brought into the country to the prejudice of 
the Company. They consequently made more severe laws to 
suppress the growing volume of permitted and clandestine 
trade. It was during this period that they practised the 
most brutal methods to prevent privateers from sliaring 
their immense profits in the Eastern commerce. Several 
Royal Proclamations were issued against interlopers, and 
every now and then the Court of Directors laid down 
restrictions on the rights of the officers and mariners to 
trade on their private account. For instance, in the year 
1673-74 the private merchants could ‘‘not carry callicoes or 
pepper of any sort to Tonqueiie, Formosa, Japan, Cambojah, 
Syam, Bantam, or any other port or place in the South 
Seas, where the Company had or should settle a factory.” 
They were prohibited to import sugar, tin, tutenage, skins, 
leather, hides, red earth, raw silk, sappan, or sandal-wood 
into, and to export copper from those countries. 

The principal articles of private import from the East were 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, neckcloths, bezoar 
stones, musk, ambergris, oil of mace and other spices, 
Persian carpets, damasks, gold and silver stuffs, tortoise shells, 
opium, cornelian rings and agates.^ 

Then the importation of tea,^ coffee, silk,^ etc., was with- 
drawn from private hands, as the demands for these articles 
grew more and more. 

About 1680-81, the principal restrictions on the permission 
trade between England and the East were as follows : — 

(1) No Adventurer or Freeman was permitted to send out 
in any one year in bullion or foreign coin for India any more 
or greater sum than one-fifth of his original adventure in the 
General Joint Stock.'* 

(2) The freight to be paid by Freemen, Adventurers, and 

» Addl. MS., 24,934, p. 189. 

® Court Bk., 45, p. 669. 

* Memorial td the Commons, Court Bk., 46, p. 666. 

* Court Minutes, 32, p. 113, 20th April, lOSi. 
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Company’s servants was £5 per ton, while all Unfree men had 
to pay £10 per ton. 

(3) Five per cent on the outward as well as homeward 
tonnage was allowed to ship’s officers in.unprohihited goods. 

(4) The diamond trade was solely appropriated hy the 
Company “ for the profit and advantage of the Kingdom in 
general and particularly for the interests of this Company.” 
It was strictly prohibited to all persons whatsoever.^ 

(5) The following articles were also solely appropriated by 
the Company : Musk, Persia wTought fdlks, Ahmadabad 
TafEaties, silk Loongees, chercollecs, and herba Taifaties. 
Restrictions for other articles were almost the same as in 
1673.2 

(6) The Company went so far as to send nimble vessels to 
look out for the India ships coming home, and prevc^nt the 
goods brought by private adventurc'rs being embezzled or 
smuggled in.^ 

(7) The Company’s money was being continually mis- 
appropriated by its factors in the East. Hence it issued 
orders and rules for all persons in its service to prevc'iit their 
trading with its funds. ^ 

(8) The strictest measures were adopted to prevent 
privateers and interlopers from going to the Eastern waters. 
The Madagascar pirates ar(^ described by the Company as 
a “ scandal to our Nation and Religion, being most of the 
English, at least four-fifths.” 

The clandestine trade had actually assumed large pro- 
portions, and the piracies of interlopers frequently recoiled 
upon the heads of the Company’s servants. These in turn 
mercilessly persecuted those of their countrymen who dared 
invade their exclusive prerogatives. “ Such instances of their 
barbarity might be produced, supported by facts, as would 

^ Court Minutes, 32, pp. 12, 13, 15, 10, 01. 

“ Court Minutes, 32, pp. 113, 114. . 

’ Court Minutes, 32, pp. 121, 179. * Addl. MS., 31,140, p. 11. 

M 
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excite horror.” The condign and cruel puniHhinents did not 
deter the interlopers. Plioenix-like they used to rise from 
their very ashes. The forbidden fruit was more vigorously 
sought after by*thcm. But when once tliey became mem- 
bers of tile sacrtid fraternity, they prevented others from 
tasting the forbidden fruit. Thus the struggle went on till the 
very dissolution of the Company. 

These restrictions were, however, relaxed more and more 
as the agitation against them gathered strength.^ The New- 
Company, to attract the servants of tin; Old Company, 
practically threw all restraints to the winds, because they 
tolerated, or at least connived at, their oflicers and mariners 
bringing home any sorts of goods, and on eJisier ti'.rms than 
they were allowed by tin' Old Company.^ After tlui union of 
the two companies comprehensive rules were made regarding 
the Permission Trade. Tin' Indulgences were increased and 
stricter punishments for violating the rules were provided. 
For instance : — 

(a) The amount of trade to be indulged by oflicers and 
men on hired ships was fixi'd as shown below ^ 

For every 100 tons the sliijis should be let for, wherein such 
olhcers served : — 

The Commander had liberty to carry out to the vakio of £300 


The Cluef Mate ....... £00 

'Fhe Second Mate .... . . £40 

The Thud Mate and Purser ..... £30 each. 

The Fourth Mate ....... £20 

All other ()fficer.s, as Sur^mon, Boat.swain, Gunner, 

Carpenter, Steward, Quarter-Master . . . £15 each. 

The Midshipmen ....... £10 each. 


Every other seaman mif^ht carry out to the value of £10 on the whole. 

(6) A charge of 15 per cent was to be levied on the un- 
indulged goods, or those resiu'ved for the Company, if these 
were imported by the said men. Five per cent was allowed 
by Act of Parliament and 2 per cent more was charged for 
warehouse room. 

1 General Court, Nov. 14, 1094. 

2 New Co. charged 1 per cent on money and 3 per cent on goods sent out 
and home, instead of 5 per cent charged by the Old Company. Letter Bk., 
XI, p. 74. 

» Court Bk., 46, pp. 460-64. 
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(c) The importation of muslins was restricted, and 30 per 
cent was the levy on the pu ces brought over and above the 
conceded rated 

(d) Privat(5 imports of silk and tea. often exceethMl the 
indulged amounts, so the Company ordered these goods to be 
forfeited in futured 

(e) It was ordered that if coral, coral beads, amber, amber 
beads, pearls, emeralds, or any sort of precious stones were to 
be sent out to the Indies, then the produce thereof was to be 
returned in diamonds, diamond boart, musk, ambtu’gris, or 
bezoar stones, and in no other goods whatsoeverd 

These were the principal regulatiojis to prevcmt tlie excess 
of private and clandestine trade between 1708 and 1715. 
The preceding summary has laid bare the rise, progress, 
regulation, restrictions, violations, punishnumts of tlu' ju’ivate 
trade in goods imported in the Company’s ships or clandes- 
tinely by privateers from the East Indies. This history shows 
how supremely difficult and (unbjirrassing it was for t-lie 
Company to suppress this trade and to preserve its monopoly. 

Europeans in the Asiatic Trade. It has been fully s<‘en how 
tin; carrying and foreign trades of India wt^re being captured 
more and more by the Dutch and English Companies 
during the first half of the s(iventeenth century. The. cojistant 
depredations, freqiumt piracies, naval fights, sporadic hostili- 
ties of these llluropeans amongst themselves and with the 
Asiatic powers intimidated Indian merchants and shippers. 
A positive discouragement was the result of the stringent 
measures which were delib(uately adopted to monopolise, 
corner, control the purchase and sale of important merchan- 
dise, so that Indians and g(uierally all Asiatics were excluded 
from every lucrative branch of the foreign trade of the 
country. Along with thesi', are to be counted the great 
concessions of lower customs duties, freedom from transit 
dues, as well as from harassment and exactions on the way 

1 Court Bk., 40, pp. 380-81. * Letter Bk., XVI, p. 103. 

« Letter Bk., XIV, p. 250. 
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at the numerous toll-houses. These three categories "of 
causes narrowed down the activities of Indian merchants 
to the inland trade alone. The Indians were thus more 
and more cribbed,^ cabined and confined to their own 
country. 

The struggle became keener as time went on. During the 
period under review more Western nations, like the French, 
Danes, Swedes, etc., came into India for trade. They, too, 
followed the practices of their predecessors in the field. 
Just as to-day there is a titanic scramble for carving out 
Africa and Asia amongst the Europeans, for delimiting 
spheres of influence in all lands inhabited by the non-European 
nations for the exclusive exploitation of the economic 
resources of the latter, so during the seventeenth century 
there was going on a frightful fight on the seas and continent 
of India for securing extensive spheres of commercial and 
political influence to the exclusion of all others. The Indian 
had literally to choose between the devil and the deep sea. 
He avoided both, remained pent up in his own country, and 
thus handed over its commerce to the Europeans. 

The English nation came out successful in North America 
and India during the eighteenth century. Then the same 
struggle for land, power, commerce, raw material, riches — 
which is inherently implanted in all animals and more in 
human breasts— was transferred to the new lands and fresh 
pastures of the continents of Africa and Asia. 

The most successful nations, like the Americans, Engbsh 
and French, having obtained the lion’s share, having no 
hope of getting anything more and for recouping their ex- 
hausted resources for some time to come, are most vociferous 
in crying halt to this grabbing spirit. They are making a 
virtue of the necessity and hoodwinking and gulling the 
general public by their profuse professions of universal peace, 
universal international law. League of Nations, the rights of 
self-determination and independence. How can the sufferers 
who have lost even tails in the spoil, agree in their hearts to 
this just or unjust exploitation 1 Being weak, exhausted^ 
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unarmed, disorganised, resourceless, they may succumb for a 
time, but they will always be on the look-out for raising their 
heads and winning back by the niiglit of their arms what they 
have lost b(d ore on account of some weakness or another. Thus 
the eternal struggle for power and pelf will continue to the 
end of time. Only a small phase of this much-condemned 
but unending contest will be disclosed here in this section. 
It is really a sacred struggle for national or communal exist- 
ence which ultimately resolves itself into a necessary strife for 
individual existence. 

The first and third causes need not detain us long. No one 
can doubt that (a) the insecurity of the sea and in the country 
itself made the merchants averse to engage in extensive enter- 
prises of trade ; (h) the capitalists were afraid of putting out 
their money to interest, or of risking it in the operation of the 
sea-borne commerce ; and that (c) heavy impositions, 
exactions, delays, harassmeiits, discriminatory dues, heavier 
import duties, and many other charges on trade carried on by 
Indian merchants, discouraged them from engaging in it. 
The European supremacy on the sea and the greater commercial 
privileges enjoyed by them diverted the current of trade to 
E^iropean hands and to cities under European control. 

The transfer of the foreign trade of India to European hands 
was principally due to the exacting restrictions imposed by the 
Dutch on Asiatic trade. In several treaties with the chiefs of 
the Southern Islands a clause was inserted to restrict them 
from navigating beyond ce.rtain limits, iinder pain of being 
treated as pirates. By this regulation alone the Dutch had 
succeeded in prohibiting all communication between the 
various states in the Spice Islands, and in limiting the com- 
munication of the inhabitants of the numerous islands 
to their own shores. Thus the carrymg trades of all these 
rich and commercial places was transferred into the hands of 
the Dutch. 

There were certain other clauses by which the inhabitants 
wore not allowed to grant privileges to or hold any intercourse 
with the other Europeans. 
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Tlu! Diitcli commercial privilegcH in tlie Spice Islailds 
app(‘ar from tli(i treaties lo have consisted of the foUowwg 
'monopolies ; - - 

Amber. By the contract of 1646 with the cliiefs of Timor- 
laiit — a large island east of Timor—slaves, amber, tortoise- 
slmil, seal-skins, red and yellow paint, and all other merchan- 
dise had to be sold exclusively to the Dutch. 

Bird s^ -nests (an article of commerce between the Moluccas 
and China) were secured to the Dutch by treaties with the 
chiefs of Magonda and four other places. 

Camphor and Benzoin. By several treaties with Sumatra 
(1668, 1672, 1681) these articles were Dutch monopolies. 

Cassia-lignum or sapan-wood. By treaties with the princi s 
of Mandar (1674), Tumbhava (1675), Timor (1616), and 
Sumatra (1672), it Avas to be sold to the Dutch alone. 

Cloths. By treaty with the chiefs of Salayer (1675), Baroor 
(1668), Jambi (16M, 1683, 1721), Palembang (1681), cloths 
could b(‘ supplied to the inhabitants by the Dutch alone. 

Cloves. By treathis with the Rajahs of Ternate ( 1 607, 1621, 
etc.), Bachian (1609), Machian (1613), Amboyna (1605), and 
Banda (1616), cloves could be produced and disposed of only 
according to the instructions of the Dutch. 

Diamonds. By treaty with Sambas (1609) they were to be 
exclusively sold to the Dutch. 

Gold. By treaties Avith several chiefs on the northern part 
of the Island of Celebes and some of the chiefs of Sumatra and 
the Peninsula of Malaya, this precious metal was a Dutch 
monopoly. 

Mace. By treaty with Damma (1646, etc.) mace could be 
sold to the Dutch only. 

Mother -oJ-B earl. By treaties Avith the chiefs of Tending and 
Sicabo (1740), and Tetoli (1676, 1683, 1736), the sole right of 
purchase was secured. 

Nutmegs were monopolised by treaty with the chiefs of 
Damma (1655, etc.). 
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Opium. AVith tlio variouB chi<^f.s of Sunuitni (1670, 1()83, 
1721, 1758) treaties liad been niude for the exclusive 
right of selling opium. 

Pe])j)er. By treaties with the Rajahs of Cheribon and Java, 
of Bantam, Sumatra, Ternate, and Bootang (1607, 1649, 
1661, etc.), no other nation could buy pepper from the 
inhabitants. 

Sago was a Dutch monopoly by treaty with the chiefs of 
Maganito (1677). 

Slaves, too, were exclusively secured by treaties with the 
chiefs of Solor (1616), Moa (1665), Damma (1646), and Timor- 
laut (1646). 

Tin. By numerous (contracts with the states on the 
Malayan Peninsula, the Islands of Sumatra, etc., tliis much- 
needed article of Indian use w^as monopolised by the sovereigns 
of the seas. 

Tortoise-shell was secured by treaties too numerous to 
mention. 

Wax. By several treaties it became a Dutch monopoly. 

It is abundantly evident now that the inhabitants of tliose 
numerous islands were not free to exchange the above- 
mentioned articles with the products of India, China, Arabia, 
Persia, or Europe. No nation or individual except the Dutch 
Company could have any intercourse ivith the inhabitants of the 
islands under its control. Even the servants of the Comj)any 
were prohibited from trading privately in tlie monopolis(‘d 
articles. Tlie observations of Christopher Fryke on this point 
are full of significance : — 

Though Pepper is as ])leiity in India as stones in the str('('ts, 
and only serves for ballast very often, and to ])ack u]) oilier 
goods tight ; and although soiue.tiincs several ichole ship loads of 
it he thrown into the sea, and many hundred thousand pound-weight 
of it burnt, yet dares no man in the service of the Company take 
one single corn of it, but everyone is obliged to buy it of the 
Indians, who deal with tlie Company for it ; and the same rule 
is observable in respect to other spices, 
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Further on, he says : - 

None of the H[)ices, lu'ither tlie cinnamon, nor the cloves, mace, 
nutuK'gs, saffron, borrohone (used instead of saffron), etc., may 
be carried away by any j)rivate person upon pain of death ; ami 
it hath cost some men tneir lives for attem])ting to bring tlmn over} 

That spices were burnt in considerable cpiantities to keep up 
their prices and to safeguard the monopoly is borne out from 
another source : — ^ 

In one year 70,000 trees were destroyed in one island alone, 
and that in all the Spice Islands about 500, 0(X) or 600,000 trees 
were annually burnt down.^ 

Such were the civilised methods employed by the republican 
Dutch ! 

When the English and French were thus restricted by the 
Dutch, they had to follow the same means to exclude their 
opponents in other places. In all these rivalries and hostilities 
the peoples of India were the great sufferers. They were 
excluded by all in supplying their own marts with the products 
of Asia and Europe as they used to do up to the end of the 
sixte(*nth century. The English people devoted more 
attention to capturing the coasting trade of India, of the 
Near and the Far East up to China. 

At first the English Company were against permitting any 
share to their servants in the coastal trade. After having 
devised every possible discouragement for private traders 
engaged in Indo-British trade, the Directors proceeded to 
make short shrift of those who, contrary to their orders-, were 
carrying on coasting trade in the Indies. The spirit of their 

^ “ A relation of two several voyages made into the East Indies by 
Christopher E ryke and Christopher Schewit/er,” 'I’ranslated from the Dutch ; 
London, 1700. Begun in 1080 and lasted for nine years; pp. 113, 123. 

^ The Dutch employed persons called “ Exteripators ” to root up trees 
in the Molucca islands, .so that the cultivation of the spice trees should be 
restricted to Amboyna for cloves, the Banda Isles for nutmegs, and Ceylon 
for cinnamon. These harsh measures occasioned repeated wars with the 
native inhabitants, which at length terminated by the Dutch granting the 
chiefs annual allowances by way of compensation, and for preventing their 
vassals from planting trees m future. These were augmented at various 
periods, viz. 1652, 1662, and 1673, when they were finally settled by treaty 
at an annuity of 12,450 Rix Dollars per annum to the several chiefs. 

® Factory Records, Java, IX. 
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policy will bo disclosed by the following extract from tlndr 
Surat Letter, dated April 9th, 1 660 : — 

Jleere is a Surat report, that some of our factors {nohrithsimidnig 
our 'prohibition of all private trade) Iiavc; assumed that liberty to 
themselves, as to fraight and imploy vessels U})ou their owue 
particular accompt, from j)ort to port, wee desire tliat you make 
a diligent enquiryc who those parties bee that have or shall 
exercise sireh unJawfull and unwarrantable course, and give us 
true, and full accompt thereof. Boeing we arc resolved not to 
permit any person whatsoever, to drive on a private trade, 
which hath heene and {if not sujwcsscd) will hee, dtsiructwe, to our 
publique. Therefore whosoever they he that shall appeare to he 
guilty of this crime, shall assuredly upon notice given us, he dis^ 
missed our imployment, and returne for England, arid wee shall 
proceed against them according to their demerritle. ^ 

The Company desired to reserve all the profits of tlie Indo- 
Asiatic and coastal trades for themselves. However, it could 
neither suppr(^ss the one nor the other. The exceptionally 
large profits tempted every servant of the Company to reap 
the rich harvest in as short a time as possible and return home 
to huid a life of comparative ease and comfort. 

An idea of the profits of the carrying trade can be had by 
the rates of freights paid in those days . — 

China Freights to Madras. 

Gross goods like sugar, alum, china root, etc. . . 25% of the value 

of goods. 

Tutenague and copper 

Fine goods, as raw and wrought .silks, musk, camphor, 

vermilion, etc. . 

Gold 7-8% 

Thus a fillip carrying goods worth Rs. 100,000 will have boon 
able to make some Rs. 20,000 in one voyage alone. 

Freights from Bengal to Madras. 

Fine piece-goods 

Gurrahs, sailcloth, cambays i^% 

Freights from Madras to Persia. 

Fine Bengal sugar 18% 

China sugar 20% 

Coarse Bengal sugar 2.3% 

Fine goods, as romalls, cossaes, etc. . ^ . 7 -10% 

^ Surat Letter, 9th April, lOOO, Letter Bk., 11, p. 290. 
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Tlic froiglits cliJirgcd by tlio Englisli Eust India Couipany on 
thoir ships for goods shippc'd by their own servants or other 
merchants permitt(!d by them as fixed in 1 675 and confirmed 
in 1680, will also serve to show the nature of trade between 
the various countries of the East. Of course, far higher 
freights than these concession rates had to he paid by Indian 
merchants on the Company's ships for the same places. These 
concessions naturally increased the profits of the English 
merchants. 

The private merchants had to pay the following rates to the 
(V)mpany 

From the Coast to Bantam. 

Unheal, rice, and other eoiumoditics .... £5 per ton. 

From Biiraf to Bantam. 

Comin seed, opium, and other commodities not pro- 

in bited . . . . . . . , £S per ton. 

From Bantam to Surat. 

Pepper, .sugar, candy, china root, and other com- 
modities £(3 per ton. 

From Bantam to Tonqueen 

Tywau and Amoy — 

For coarse goods ...... 

For fine goods ....... 

From Tonqueen to Bantam. 

All commodities not prohibited £10 ])er ton. 

From Tywan and Amoy to Surat .... £10 per ton. 

For gold and silver trom Bantam to the aliove three 

jilaees and back ....... 2% 

For musk, ambergris, and other line goods . • 2% 

When we think of the profits of the various articles, which 
often amounted to cent per cent, it is only then that the 
immensity of the losses incurred by Indian shipbuilders, ship- 
owners, shippers, and merchants can be realised. In the 
Java Records, Vol. IV, pp. 6-1 1, the profits of the Manilla and 
Japan trades on Indian goods are shown. In the latter case 
they varied from 420 to 700 per cent in 1667 ! 

Sieur Luillier has given us an idea of the qrrofits of various 


£() per ton. 
£10 per ton. 
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trades at the end of the S(;vente(aitli century. Tlu^y can l)(^ 
summarised as under : ~ ^ 

1200^', prolit on Japan ailic.los. 

„ (Innauarc. 

500% „ ChinesoHilks. 

20-40% „ Bengal silk.s and nee, to (Woinaiulel. 

We are told by tlie same traveller that the Dutch had never 
less than forty ships, and often more, trading continually from, 
one place to another in the East. The Mnglish, too, drov(‘ a 
considerable trade, yet much inferior to the Dutch, for tlu'y 
received little more in return than the value of the plate tiny 
sent over from Europe; tin; prolit of the coasting commerce 
went to defray the. charg(vs of their officers, forts, and factories. 

Besides th(‘, Company, tlnm* servants made considerable 
profits in carrying the goods of Indian merchants and their own. 

The English East India (Company were always chary of 
granting a large share of cojisting trade to tluur sei vants, as it 
was in the long run prejudicial to their own trade and interest. 
The way was opened by the, New Company at the (Uid of the 
stiventeenth century. That body granted free liberty to all its 
merchants, factors, and writers to trade from port to ])ort in 
India as they saw fit." 

The Old Company, too, W(^re ol>lig(Hl to relax tluur grip, so 
that Englishmen freed from the restraints of their masters not 
only began to share but control the coasting trade and (iven the 
inland trade of India. English factors owned and hired ships 
and carried on a large trade. The Company tlnm realised that 
these private merchant ships were a great source of strength 
in time of war, and that other nations were not allowed to grow 
in power and riches by the English monopoly of the Indo- 
Asiatic trade. Since then they never opposed this privilege 
of their servants, although frequent complaints of sacrificing 
their interests were made. A single, instance will suffice. 

Considerable Private Trade in Bengal. In their hdter of 27th 
March, 1713-14, the Directors wrote : — 

We have conviiu'ing reason.s to believe that the Private Trade 
investments there {at Patna) were double in value to ours, which 

^ Voyages to the East Indies, Edition 1701, p. 332. 

“ Letter Bk., XI, p. 15. 
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to be sure contributed to the greatness of the general charges, 
and when our goods came down those came down also— this 
added to the charges, but we could never learn when any boats 
have been lost that the Private Trade suffered, all the damage 
was clapt to our aewunt.^ 

There were many other abuses. No difierence was made 
between private and official purchases and debts. Bad debts 
advanced in private trad(‘, but imrealisable, were thrown upon 
the Company. Its servants were buyers of goods for the 
Company and sellers of the same to the Company at a far 
liigher price. The worst goods were entrusted to the Company 
and the best goods appropriated for their own country trade. ^ 

The Company was thus ill-served and defrauded by its 
servants and yet considerable profits were reaped by that 
corporation in its Eastern trade ! 

The Profits of Eastern Trade. The Company, reinstated in 
the year 1657 with a capital of £739,782 to their ancient 
privileges of exclusive trade, made a call of only 50 per cent 
upon the subscribers. Hence the original stock of the 
Company was £369,891 and not £786,000 as Maegregor has 
noted. 2 With a temporary depression during the Dutch War 
of 1664-67, when the value of their stock went down to 70 per 
cent, the Company enjoyed the longest spell of prosperity 
hitherto known. Up to the year 1691 an unprecedented 
success attended the whole affair. For instance, £390^J per 
cent were divided between the 1st of October, 1661, and the 
1st of April, 1681. It was followed by a dividend of £150 per 
cent on the 18th of January, 1682,^ out of which 100 per cent 

^ Tiio same eomj)liiint a few years after in Letter Jik., XVIIT, p, 472. 

“ Letter Lk , p. 167. ® Commercial iStatistics, IV, p. 325. 

* Maepherson, Milburn, Maegregor, and Wissot are wrong in asserting 
that this doubling of the Company's stock took place in the year 1(570. 
The Company’s Letter of 14th January, 1081-82, expressly declares that this 
dividend of WO per cent was declared in 1081 ; 

“ J’he Court have also resolved upon the next sale to make a dividend 
of 150 per cent, viz. 100 per cent of the pre.sent stock to be immediately 
brought to the credit of each adventurer for doubling of his adventure, 
and 60 per cent of the present stock to be paid in money on the 29th of 
September next.” J^etter Bk., Vf, p. 438. 

In the face of this evidence, it appears that all the reputed authors in 
blindly copying from Maepherson have committed a grave error. 

Maepherson, Annals, II, p. 679 ; Milburn, Oriental Commerce, I, xxxiv ; 
Maegregor, Commercial Statistics, IV> p. 330 ; Wisset, Compendium, I, p. 41. 
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was.used to double tlieir stock and 50 per cent was paid in 
money to the Adventurers. This climax of prosperity was 
reached by the arrival of six ships whose cargoc^s were com- 
puted at upwards of £500,000 value. The Company remained 
securely seated at the giddy heights of tlfeir shining fortune 
for another decad(^ After the 50 ])er cent dividend and the 
doubling of their stock in the aforesaid manner, all future 
dividends were made and com])uted upon their stock so 
doubled. The actual profits in the nine years from 1676 to 
1685 were stated as amounting to £963,639. No dividend 
was, however, declared for four years since the 150 per cent 
division. The following entries are available for the next six 

years , ^ dividend of 25% on tin* Ist Oct., 1085. 

„ „ 25% ,. Uth April, lOSti, 

„ 25% „ 12th Oct., 1087. 

,, „ 25*^', „ 20tli April, 1()88. 

„ „ 50^;, „ 2nd Oct. , 1089. 

„ „ 50^i, ,, 8tli April, 1091. 

So that the dividends from 1658 to 1681 amounted to 
440 1 per cent ; and from 1681 to 1691, “ doubling the saints, 
as the stock was, according to that nominal duplication, 
amounted to 400 per cent.” In otlnu words, from 1658 to 
1691 840 J per cent on the £369,891 original stock had betm 
divided amongst its subscribers. Or an unusual 'profit of 2 1 p(^r 
cent per annum over a period ofjorhj if ears had been enjoyed in 
the Eastern adventures. 

This tide of prosperity had, however, already begun to turn 
against the Company. The heavy expenses of an unsuccessful 
war with the Mogul, the depression of trade, and the great 
losses suffered at sea by the sinking and capture of twelve 
richly laden ships during the Anglo-French War (1689-97) 
developed into a disease which ended only with tlie dissolution 
of the Company. 

By an order of the 3rd of May, 1693, the Court called in a 
new subscription of 50 per cent of the then stock from the 
Adventurers, so that the whole stock was increased by 
£325,565.^ But this 60 per cent additional stock was after- 

1 'Court Bk., 36, pp. 186, 214, 216-17, 227, 234. 
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wards ordered to be paid back with interest out of a ‘new 
general subscription raised for the better carrying on of their 
trade and making it more national and extensive by allowing 
new Adventurers to take up the stock. As the sums proved 
insufficient, the Company were compelled to raise loans upon 
their stock ; viz., of 25 per cent in October, 1695, from the 
Adventurers on allowing 20 per cent for prompt payment, ^ and 
another sum of 25 per cent in September, 1697, on their then 
stock from the Adventurers, too, by allowing them a bond of 
£120 for £100 advanced.^ These exorbitant rates of interest 
on large sums of money borrowed on bonds, were sure to prove 
prejudicial to the existence of the Company during the period 
of an unusual depression. The increasing amounts of their 
bonded debts raised in England at exorbitant interest will show 
how their trade was financed by ever -recurring loans. ^ 

The Adventurers, not despairing of better success for the 
future, had “ with a Roman courage and resolution resolved 
to add large sums of fresh money to their stock, but the 
future grew darker and darker. No dividend could be declared 
after 1691 up to the end of the century, and the value of their 
stock had a sharp fall to 37 per cent. Yet in spite of depres- 
sions, disasters, and discouragements the Company had 
reaped very large profits and managed to outflank and outvie 

1 Court Bk., 37, pp. 34-3C. 

^ Court Bk.. 37, pp. 196, 198-99, 341. Court Bk , 38, pp. 99-100. 

^ Co.’s Bonded Debt at Interest : — 

Year. Amount. 

1662 .. 137,242 0 0 Home Alisc., Vol. 40, p. 50. 

120,000 0 0 Short loan. 

1664 .. 165,807 0 0 

31st December, 1680 .. 532,589 7 5 

1681 613,529 7 5 

29th April, 1693 .. 451,507 Hi 10 

18th November, 1693 .. 256,359 6 11 

30th „ 1694 .. 401,813 8 5 

„ „ 1695 .. 637,296 12 0 

„ „ 1696 .. 746,808 19 6 

„ „ 1697 .. 595,896 19 9 

3l8t March, 1698 . . 631,554 19 10 

11th March, 1695 1,110,981 0 0 Debt in India & England. 

Journal of the House of Commons, Vol. XII, p. 313 ; Vol. XI, p. 607. 

‘ Letter Bk., IX, pp. 444, 464. 
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tlicir Dutcli rivnln. Tlio course of dividends of tlie two 
Companies is pres(‘n1cd in tin; following table 


Yeans. 
Kins -SI 
Ki81-')1 
ir)<)2-1700 
1700-10 


Dividend declared by 
' The Kiiglish (Vj. The Dutch Co. 
■UOK\; • t.'JSV’;, 

100 % 2 : 121 % 

None. 100";, 

NotknoMn. 210";, 


Thus the Butch Compaiuj divided 000 per cenl injorhj yeurs 
against 840 per cent of the English Company. Even tlie next 
decade does not place the proprietois of the Dutch stock in a 
much better position than tlu^ir English comjieers. 

The next section on the aggregate valiU'S of the Dutch and 
English trades with tlui East will prove no less a disillusion- 
ment as to the proviTbially gigantic volume of the Tndo- 
Dutch commerce. 


A View of the Dutch Trade 

It is a recognised fact that the opulence a*nd power of the 
Dutch reached their zenith during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Their political conquests and com- 
mercial monopolies in the East had made them the most 
dominating nation in the Indo-European trade. Coa, 
formerly the key of all the commerce of the Indies and the 
fairest city in India, had bi'iui reducinl to an extreme poverty 
and was so shrunk that it did not contain more than 20, 000 
inhabitants in the 'twiuities of the eighteenth century. 
Batavia, the Dutch metropolis, having shorn Goa of its 
commerce, splendour, opulence, and population, had gi’own 
to lie the Queen of the Fast on account of the superb beauty 
of its buildings, its magnificent harbour, and the immeiisii 
trade which it carried on throughout the East. The Dutch 
were known to be the wealthiest, the strongest, and the 
greatest dealers of all Europiums in India. They had never 
less than forty ships, and often more, trading from one place 
to another in the Indies. They annually despatched 14-15 
tall ships to Europe, and as many to the East. 

^ See Appendices to this chapter. 
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A view of the fabulous profits earned by the Dutch is ^fur- 
nished by Stavorinus and Valentyne. According to the former 
the profits of the eleven years from 1 662-63 to 1673-7 4amounted 
upon an average annually to 520 per cent upon the finer spices, 
being in money £36,415 a year. They rose to 850 per cent or 
£46,315 a year from 1688-89 to 1697-98. During this last 
decade a further profit of £23,266 was made upon the other 
goods which amounted to 59-^.^^ per cent upon their prime cost. 
But these profits gradually decreased after that period. Those 
upon the spices, indeed, rendered a higher proportion per cent, 
and in the year 1731-32 they were even 2,400 per cent upon the 
prime cost ; but the consumption was, on the other hand, so 
small, that in the ten years, in which that extraordinary 
proportion of gain appeared, namelyfrom 1730-31 to 1739-40, 
the real annual average profit in money scarcely amounted to 
one-fifth part of the sums before made with a lesser advance 
upon the prime cost. The extraordinary profits are confirmed 
by Valentyne, -who states the Dutch gains at Surat to 
average : — 


605% upon cloves 
1,453% „ nutmegs 
718% „ mace 

J28% ,, copper bars 

31% „ copper plate 


42% upon benzoin 
34% „ gunilac 
27% „ quicksilver 

19% ,, vermilioji 


Now one is apt to be deceived as to the real extent of the 
Dutch trade in the East and that with Europe by seeing these 
bloated figures of their profits. A little calculation will show 
that their whole import trade in the Indies on the basis of 
these profits amounted to : — 

Years. Prime ('ost per Year. 8ale Value per Year. 

1662-73 £5,842 in spices £36,257 

1688-97 £5,449 „ £51,764 

£39,433 in all other goods £62,699 


In other words, during the ten years of 1688-97 the annual 
sales of all the goods disposed of in the Indies averaged about 
£114,500 sterling per year. Such is the astounding insignifi- 
cance of the Dutch trade at its climax during the last years 
of the seventeenth century when we judge it by present 
standards ! 
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Their Iiido-Europeaii trade, too, when expressed in cold 
statistics, is shorn of its greatness. The invoiced value of all 
the goods sent out of the Indies falls far short of the specie and 
merchandise exported out of England to finance the Indian 
trade. The profits made by the English Company in the 
port'to-port trade in Asia were suflicient to defray tlie 
charges of their officers, forts, and factories. Hence the 
invoiced value of their Eastern imports can he justly taken to be 
equal to their exports from England. Even di^ducting £2,00f),000 
more, or 16 per cent, for expenses and losses in the l^last from 
all the sums exported by the English into the Orient, we find 
that there is still a significant diflerence between the sums 
invested by the two nations in the Indies during the fifty years 
from 1661 to 1710 : - 


The Course of Indo-Dutch Trade 


Years. 

Ships. 

Total Invoices. 
(Thousand Florins. ) 

Increase. 

ISC) 1-70 

120 

31, 499 

100 

1071 -SO 

127 

33,723 

107 

1081-90 

140 

44,719 

142 

1091-1700 

147 

45,003 

137 

1701-10 

187 

54,581 

173 


727 

209,526 

or about £19,000,000 



A sum of £19,000,000 sterling stands against £26,000,000 
sent out by the English in money and goods ! 

During the last decade, while the Official value of Eastern 
imports, which was, on the whole, decidedly less^ than 
the invoiced prices, was estimated by the authorities of the 
Custom House in England to be £5,227,000 for nine years, 
the Indian imports into Holland for the same nine years were 
invoiced at £4,962,000. It is now evident that the business and 
profits of the English throughout this period of fifty years were 
superior to those of the Dutch, and that the former had fairly 
surpassed their most active, shrewd, powerful and old com- 
petitors in the Indo-European trade. 

^ Tho exports amounted to 11 million pounds, the imports must have 
nearly equalled this sum. Surely they could not be less than half the 
exports. 

N 
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The Company’s Growing Assets 

It has been shown that after 1G25 the Company had to pass 
througli many financial crises. Their commercial wealcness 
was exhibited ever? by the exaggerated evaluation of their 
effects, which were valued at £180,511 in 1040, while their 
debts in England alone amounted to £122,000.^ This 
languishing condition was, however, left far behind by 1664, 
when by a statement made on 8th December it was shown 
that after deducting all debts owned by the Company a 
balance of £495,735 was left in their favour. On the basis of 
this valuation the stock was worth 130 per cent,^ The great 
commercial and political activities of the (Company during 
the ’eighties and ’nineties are fully reflected in the considerable 
growth of their property and the number of ships owned by 
them. It was alleged ^ that their stock-in-trade stood at 
£1,700,000 in 1681, against £370,000 in 1657. This account 
is much exaggerated, for two years later ^ it was estimated 
at only £1,116,000, including even all the disparate stock. 
There was a rapid inflation in the Company’s stock in the 


1 Quick stock at Surat . £83,(500 \ 

„ „ Bantam . 00,731 C r-n 

Shipping and stores . 31,180 1 *''* 

Gombroon Customs . 5,000^ Milbiirn’s Oriental Commerce, 

Vol. 1, p. 27. 


* Quick and Dead Stock in India . £435,713 
„ ,, „ England . 70,577 

Debts for goods undelivered . . 127,035 

„ „ delivered . , 21,310 001, .542 

,, owned by the Company . 105,8(^7 

Balance . . £405,735 

Court Bk., 24, pp. 008-0. Cf. also Home Mise., 40, p. 47. 


3 E.I. Co.’s Answer to the Turkey Co., 1081. 


An account taken out of Ve Company’s Bookes in .January, 1082 -83 : — 
Dead Stock. Quick Stock. 


Bantam . 
Surat 

Coast and Bay 
St. Helena 


Disparate. 

. £20,300 10 0 
. 18,784 5 0 
. 24,753 7 0 


£24,33!) 5 0 
130,373 11 0 
18,330 15 0 
10,000 0 0 


£112,000 10 0 
109,200 13 4 
541,296 1 2 


£09,037 2 9 £192,049 11 0 £852,002 14 0 
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subceeding three years, for in the year 1685 it was stated 
that their dead and quick stocks were valued at £719,464 and 
£2,487,312, both in India and England. 

This did not include .bad and disparate debts aTuounting 
to £11,413, nor were the very considerable debts of the kings 
of Persia and Siam owing to the Company accounted for, by 
reason of the uncertainty of their recovery. Thus it was 
proved that every hunched pounds adventure in the E.I. 
Stock was worth £327 10s. 3d.^ per cent in dead and 
quick stock— the total of all the Adventurers’ stock amount- 
ing to £739,782. The growth of their total property in the 
years of prosperity can now be summed up in the following 
table : — 


Year. 


Total Stock. 

1646 . 


£180, .511 

1664 . 


£512,290 

1681 . 


. £1,700,000 

1688 . 


. £1,116,000 

1685 . 


. £3,318,189 disparate stocks excluded. 


This sudden and abnormal inflation was given a sharp 
set-back by the war with the Mogul Emperor. The succeeding 
years reveal a lamentable shrinkage in the Company’s pros- 
perity. For instance, the General Account of November, 
1689, shows that the Company were creditor to the amount 
of £1,468,233, and after deducting the debts owned by them 
the balance amounted to £907,595,^ which was a little less 
than twofold, as compared to that of 1664. The succeeding 
statement of their stock is no less reflective of the ra))id 
reduction of their commercial operations. The dead stock ^ 
was stated to be £498,608, and the quick stock ^ £367,761 in 
1691. 

Besides this, the Company had rents, revenues, duties, 
customs, etc., valuable and improving, though not brought 
in credit of the said account, amounting to £27,303. In other 
words, their stocks and reviuiues were worth more than 

1 Jure Tmpt., 22,185, p. 7. Jure Impt., 22,185, p 18 

® Quick stock means ships and merchandise, and the other implies forts, 
factories, houses, etc. 

* Journals of the House of Commons, X, p. 500, 
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£1,500,000. Still, they shrank from £3^ million in 1685 to £1^ 
million in the six years when the Company were passing 
through the wave of depression after the disastrous war with 
the Mogul. 

The price of their capital stock had consequently fallen to 
150 per cent. As the enemies of the Company, taking advan- 
tage of its decadent condition, set up a great agitation for 
dissolving that body, it was pointed out by the latter that the 
various forts, towns, and territories in India had cost them, 
from first to last, above £1,000,000 sterling, that these were 
theirs for ever by their Charters, and they “ knew no law 
nor reason for being thus dispossessed of their Estates at an 
under value.” The troubles at home and the continental 
war during the last decade of the seventeenth century very 
much depressed the business of the Company, which would 
have recovered and prospered after the Peace of Ryswick had 
the corporation not been thrown into convulsion by the 
erection of a new company. The Old Company was, to some 
extent, enabled to tide over the depression' by the revenues 
of their territories in India, which were stated to be upwards 
of £44,000 a year in 1697,^ and were soon after enhanced by 
the acquisition of Calcutta and other villages in Bengal. 
There is, however, no doubt that the two Companies, in spite 

^ The revenues of Fort St. George and Fort St. David's amount to, 
by the balance of the Books ending in April, 1697, as by Advices read from 
thence, viz. : — 

Fort St. George 36,101 pagodas, each Os. . £16,285 19 0 

Fort St. David’s 26,6.58 „ „ . 11,906 2 0 

Bombay by their last books ending the Slst July, 

1686 (1696 ?), 113,048 rupees at 28. 3d. . 12,717 15 0 damaged. 

Customs of Persia are per annum . , . 3,333 9 8 

£44,333 5 8 

This revenue is over and above the charges of collection and does not 
arise by any Customs or other duties on the Company’s own goods, but by 
the inhabitants and particular merchants and is, too, far from being oppres- 
sive. In all probability this Revenue will in a few years increase to double 
what it is now, and ought not to be valued at fewer years’ purchase than a 
plantation in America, viz. 10 years. The Company pay only 3,000 pagodas 
or £375 per annum in lieu of Customs and all other charges for their trade 
in Bengal, whereas the interlopers have been forced to pay from 3| to 5 per 
cent Customs (besides considerable presents) whenever they have procured 
goods there. 

Jure Impt., 22,185, p. 58. 
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of*tlie great boom in business which followed the Peace of 
Ryswick, had involved themselves in excessive debts by their 
ruinous rivalry. 

Although the English Companies trading to the East 
Indies gained a new strength by their amalgamation, it is 
true, however paradoxical it may appear, that we have now 
to describe the history of the commercial dealings of a bank- 
rupt company. In the year 1709 the real state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs was disclosed by Lord Codolphin, wlio had been 
empowered to examine and ascertain the reciprocal credits 
and debts of the two Companies. Ry an account appended to 
his famous award, it appears that the debts of the London 
Company amounted to £1,249,807, and their assets to only 
£850,911, thus showing a deficiency of £398,890. A deficit 
of about £400,000, according to their own exaggerated 
valuation, does not augur a prosperous career. With the 
state of their finances so seriously rotten, the Company had 
been compelled to purchase the prolongation of their 
privileges with a new loan of £1,200,000 to the Government 
for the public use without any additional interest on so large 
a contribution. The absurdity of this transaction has been 
strongly commented on by Mill : — 

But the chief mark of the ignorance at that time of parliament 
in the art and science of Government, was their abstracting from 
a trading body, under the name of loan to Government^ the whole 
of their trading capital, and ex])(!cting them to traffic largely and 
profitably when destitute of funds. The vast advance to Govern- 
ment, the place of which they feebly supplied by credit, beggared 
the English Company and ensured their rum from the first. 



CHAPTER VII 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE PLASSEY 
(1708-1767) 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the rise and 
progress of the Indo-British trade to the year 1707. The 
next year marks the complete coalition of the two Companies 
under the name of The United Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies. 

From this year we have a regular account of the total 
amount and value of the Oriental trade, probably because it 
was strictly provided in the Company’s Charter of that year 
that “ an account of Several Goods of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain as also of other Goods and Merchandise exported 
from the Port of London for Account of the United Trade 
of the English Company Trading into the East Indies be 
presented to Parliament every year.”^ Moreover, the 
establishment of the United Company precedes, though it is 
a pure coincidence, by just fifty years the acquisition of 
political sovereignty in Bengal. Hence the two important 
events, like the union of the two companies in 1708 and the 
successful revolution in Bengal in 1757, constitute a distinct 
period in the history of the East India Company. 

Official Statistics 

A brief note on the nature of the available statistical data 
is pre-eminently necessary. The various sources allord two 
fundamentally diflereiit sets of statistics. The one set is 
distinguished by the name of Official Statistics, and the other 
is known as the Company’s Returns. The former have been 
^ Cf. the Company’s Charter of 1893, 
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regularly compiled by the authorities of the Custom House of 
London since 1697. They are now available in the Board of 
Customs Library and the Public Record Office. The volumes 
for the years 1697 to 1716, as well as for 1718, 1728, 1750, 
1753, 1755, and 1766 are missing in the Books of the Custom 
House Library ; however, the gap is fortunately all filled up 
but for the three years of 1705, 1712 and 1728 by the 
volumes available in the Record Office. 

A general survey of the returns relating to the East India 
goods imported into England shows that : — 

1. The values of some commodities, as china ware, were 
the prices realised at the sales of the Company. 

2. The prices of the articles known as “ unrated goods ” 
were, on the other hand, actual costs in the country of pur- 
chase as declared on oath by the importer. 

3. The values assigned to the “ rated goods ” were arbitrary, 
and had no relation to the actual prices prevailing either in the 
country of origin or in England, or to their sale prices in 
England ; and that 

4. The rated values arbitrarily fixed by the Customs 
authorities, though constant in the majority of cases, did 
vary in the case of a few articles. 

The variable and invariable characters of the rated values 
of the Oriental goods from 1590 to 1757 have been fully 
shown in a table given in Appendix A to this chapter. A 
cursory glance at these values will make it patent to all 
that the values which remained unalterable for more than 
160 years ^ could have no relation to actual market prices. 
The wide divergence between the two values can be 
visualised in the following typical cases : — ^ 

Prices for the purpose , Sale Prices available 
Articles. of Customs. for 1707-13. 

Tea . . . Is, to 28. per lb. 18a. Od. per lb. 

Coffee . . . £2 to £3 per cwt. £28 per cwt. 

Calicoes, Quilted . lOs. per piece. £2 Is. 8d. per piece. 

„ Stitched . lOs. „ £3 13s. Od. ,, 

^ Harleian MSS. 7013, pp. 30, 37, 40, 47, detail the discussion on the 
alteration in the rated values proposed by the Patent Officers and the 
Custom House authorities in 1714. 

2 Harleian MSS. 7013, pp. 30, 37, should be compared, 
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It is evident now that since the year 1697, whence 'the 
Official Returns become available, there is no one factor of 
quantity or value which can be responsible for bringing 
about fluctuations in the annual aggregates, as is the case in 
the returns based (>n actual prices where there are always 
present these two variable factors of quantity and price, the 
second requiring to be eliminated before we can show 
quantitative changes in those returns. The Official Returns, 
being a hotch-potch of opposite elements, are valuable 
neither as indicative of the quantities of goods imported, nor 
as indices of the variation of their values. The total money 
values of the goods are vitiated, even for comparative purposes, 
on account of their being composed of variable and hetero- 
geneous items. Had they been collected on a basis of in- 
variable values of all goods imported into and exported from 
England since 1660, the year of the revised rates, they would 
have been as useful as, if not superior to, the returns based on 
actual prices for showmgthe relative importance of the various 
branches of England’s import trade. 

The value of the Official import and export statistics has 
been thus commented upon by the Inspector-General of 
Customs in his report attached to the “ Imports and Exports ” 
of the year 1790— the first report of its kind available on the 
merits of these returns (Customs 17, Vol. 12). 

From the very loose manner in which the Entries of Free 
Goods outwards are made as to Species, quantity and quality, 
and also from the Estimates in this office, having been formed 
near a century ago, when the Prices differed materially from the 
present times, very little reliance as to the value is to be put upon 
the Accounts of British Manufactures Exported, in any other 
respect than in a comparative view between one period and 
another. 

The Accounts of the Foreign Merchandize exported are as 
accurate as can reasonably be expected, in accounts of so exten- 
sive a nature, but the same objection applies to the Rate of 
Value in these Accounts as in the case of British Manufactures. 
The Account of the Species and Quantity of Foreign Merchandize 
Imported is fully as accurate as the Accounts of Foreign 
Merchandize Exported, but this Account is likewise liable to the 
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same objections as the two preceding with respect to the Rate 
of value. 

The Estimates in this office by which the Goods Imported 
and Exported are valued, were made about the year 1697, 
probably by the first Appointed Officer, fqr the Office was in- 
stituted in that year, upon what principle he formed his Estimates 
it is difficult to ascertain this day, but il is evident from various 
Records in the Office that the value adopted as to the Imports was the 
'prices which the Articles were supposed to bear in the Countries from 
whence they came, and that the value of Goods Exported did not 
include the Freight Outwards, for the Goods Imported or Ex- 
ported in a British or a Foreign Bottom still continue to be valued 
at the same Rate. This plan appears to me to be erroneous in 
principle. In Estimating the Value of Exports in British Bottoms 
the freight ought io have been included, for the Freight I conceive 
is to be considered as so much additional value or labour attached 
to the commodity. If two Cargoes of Goods Value £1000 eacli 
were exported to Spain or any other Country, the one in a British, 
the other in a Foreign Bottom, that which was Exported in the 
British Bottom would enable the Ex})orter to purchase Goods 
in Spain to the Amount of the Additional Value which tliey 
would acquire by tlie Freight and il the Returns were made also 
in a British Bottom, the Value of the Freight is to be excluded 
in order to show the true balance. On the other hand, in Estimat- 
ing the Value of Goods Imported and Export(‘d in Foreign 
Bottoms, the Freight ought to be included in the former and 
excluded in the latter. 

I have taken the liberty, Sir, of troubling you with these re- 
marks upon the Rate or Estimates in this Office, in order to 
show that the difference between the value of Imports and Exports 
is very little to he depended upon in stnkiny the Balance of Trade, 
and consequently that the Aryuments held both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and the voluminous ivntinys of various Authors upon the 
subject of Commercial Balances, chiefly founded upon the Accounts 
of the Inspector-GeneraVs Office, are made upon false Data. 

As a contrast to the foregoing remarks, the opinion of a 
learned and laborious author like Moreau affords a great 
surprise. He takes for his “starting-point the year 1696, at 
which period a great and advantageous change took place in 
the books of the English Customs, by fixed rates of official 
value being invariably assigned to each article of importation 
and exportation, in Heu of the variable quotation of the 
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prices current, which until then had served as a basis ‘for 
general evaluation ; the perpetual fluctuation of which 
occasioned much obscurity and disorder in the estimations.” 

Moreau is evidently unaware of the fixed and invariable 
rates established in 1590 and 1660, and therefore takes 1696 
as a year marked by a great change. It has been previously 
seen that no such alteration was inaugurated in the method 
of levying Custo'ms duties in 1696, nor was tlie system of 
rated and unrated goods advantageous in any respect. How- 
ever, as the imports and exports have been collected on a 
uniform, though a defective basis, they afford useful data 
for tracing variations in their different items, so far as their 
interrelation to each other or their proportion to the total 
trade of England is concerned. 

In passing, a note of warning must be struck on the 
fallacious method of findmg out the balance of trade adopted 
by the authorities of the Custojii House. Since the year 1707, 
the aggregate values of goods imported and exported from 
and to the Kast Indies arc given at the end of each year’s 
report. They have been reproduced by Moreau and Mac- 
gregor. The total vjilue of exported goods has been sub- 
tracted from that of tluj imported goods^ and the import 
excess lias been taken as a measure of the mifavourable 
balance of English trade with the East. No account has 
beem taken of the immense fortunes reared by Englishmen in 
the East and remitted home in the shape of goods, nor of 
the commercial and territorial revenues left over after 
defraying all charges, and sent to England in m(jrchandise. 
The Import and Export Report of the year 1790 has some 
pregnant remarks on the subject : — 

The great Excess of the Imports over the Exports m the E.I. 
Trade, appears as a Balance against ns in the. Inspeetor-GencraVs 
Books, hut this Excess consisting of the produce of the. Company’s 
Territorial Revenues, and of remittances of the Fortunes acquired 
hy Individuals, instead of being unfavourable is an acquisition of 
so much additional Wealth to the Public Stock'd 

1 Publir Itec. Office, Customs 17, Vols. 12 and 13. 
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III this note another extreme has been tonclied. The 
important item of exported gold and silver has been com- 
pletely ignored, and the excess, which is the differenc(‘. betv vvn 
imported and exported goods alone, has been represented as 
a net gain to the nation. Tlie real favourable balance can 
only be found out by subtracting the exports of spc^cit^ fj'om 
this excess. In other words, the sum total of exportinl 
merchandise, as well as all gold and silver sent out of the 
country to feed the Eastern trade, ought to bo deducted from 
the imports to arrive at the favourable or unfavourable 
balance of trade, and the large sums earned and remitted by 
Englishmen in their corporate or individual capacity should 
not be left out of account. 

The Company’s Returns of Exports to the East 

So far as the Company’s returns are conc<Tn(‘d, mention 
should be made of two volumes in the India Olliee Record 
Depaitment in the flome Miscellaneous Series, Nos. 72 and 
449, the first of which gives on its fii’st page figures for goods, 
stores, and bullion sent from England to India and China in 
each year from 1st March, 1782, to 1st March, 1772, and ih(5 
second supplies sundry statistics from 1747 to 1795, on 
pages 2-9 and 12. The first set was reproduced hi tlie Third 
Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1778, p. 75, and then by 
Milbiirn in his “ Oriental Commerc(5 ” (1818). 1 have not been 
able to trace the export returns for the years 1708 to 1781, 
collected on the same basis in the India Office Records, 
although they have been given by Milburn. The annual 
values of exported merchandise differ from those given in the 
Parliamentary Paper,^ No. 152 of 1812-13. The latter were 
reproduced, without any ridereiice to the document above- 
mentioned, in Bir Charles Whitworth’s “ State of the Trade 

^ The title of this Parliamentary floeumenl is “An Account of Bullion 
and Mercliandise Exported by the hkst India Company to India and China 
respectively, from 170.S to the latest peiiod ; di.stinguishin^j; each year, and 
the Several Presidencies ; with a Statement of the Mode in which the 
value of the Merchandise is calculated — 26tli March, 1813.” — India OHico 
Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 8. 
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of Great Britain” (1776), Abbe Raynal’s^ Atlas, Moreliu^ 
Cesar’s “ State of the Trade of Great Britain ” (1822) and 
“ East India Company’s Records ” (1825), and in Mac- 
gregor’s “ Commercial Statistics ” (1848). 

All these statisticians had direct access to original matter, 
yet it appears that Maegregor reproduces the data regarding 
Anglo-Asiatic trade from the earlier works of Whitworth and 
Moreau only in a defective manner. Corrected in the light 
of the Parliamentary Paper mentioned above, Maegregor ’s 
‘‘ Commercial Statistics ” can be utilised with advantage. 
Moreau has taken care to state that all his data were taken 
from authentic sourc(iS, while in the introdiudion to his 
“ State of the Trade of Great Britain ” he writes : “ Our 
Chart is merely a laborious compilation, the slow production 
of eight y(uirs’ labour and uninterrupted inquiry.” 

As shown above, there is perfect similarity in the data of 
the Parliamentary Paper and of the works of Moreau and 
Maegregor, but their statistics on exports of merchandise 
differ in many items from those of Milburn. It is a pity 
that Moreau has not referred to the work of his pre- 
decessor, nor tried to explain the discrepancies between 
the two sets of figures. As no memoranda on the nature 
of those statistics arc attached to cither of these works, one 
could throw little light on the grave differences existing in 
their data. 

The mystery is, however, solved by referring to the returns 


^ This useful and rare book is the last volume of Ilaynal’s “ East and 
West Indies.” As he relies upon Whitworth for his figures of the total 
trade of Great Britain and for those of the Oriental trade (l^ivie III, Vol. II) 
there is nothing new for our purpose. 

2 There is an ineontestable evidence of Mr. Moreau’s use of the Barlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 152, because he has copied out the last table on the 
decennial returns of the different articles of export cn bloc. The other 
statistics he has presented in a slightly different form. For instance, he has 
left out separate returns for Madeira, St. Helena, Madagascar, the Gaiie of 
Good Hope, Mocha, Gombroon, Borneo, Batavia, Bencoolen, and Prince of 
Wales’s Island, probably because of their inclusion in the totals for India 
in the Parliamentary document. Secondly, the form of presenting these 
returns has also been changed by Moreau. As this new form is to bo had 
in Maegregor’s “ Commercial Statistics,” it appears that he must have used 
Moreau and not the Parliamentary Paper. 
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giv'en in tlie India Office Records, Home Miscellaneous, 
VoL 72, where it is stated that those export statistics are for 
goods and stores paid for hy the Company, probably up to tlu^ 
end of the financial year. Now the actual exports sent out 
could not necessarily be e(pial in value to*the goods for which 
the Company could make payments up to the end of their 
financial year. Variatioji in individual years is but natural. 
What we are concerned with is that the total viilues of 
both sets of figures should approximately coincidi^ with 
each other when compared for a number of years, and this 
is exactly the case with r(‘gard to tln^se otherwise divergent 
returns. 

So much for the differences existing in the export figures 
of the Company’s returns. As regiirds imjiorts, no statisti(‘s 
of the prime costs of goods brought into the country are 
available in any published work. 'Pile Company’s records, 
such as Minutes and Letters of the Court of Diri'ctors, as w('ll 
as tile Factory Records of Surat, Fort St. George, etc., do not 
afford any consecutive mat('rial worth the name. The seJe 
values of imported E.I. goods are given since 1708 onward m 
the works of Moreau, Milburn, and Maegregor, while the 
official values of imports exist since 1698. These alone can 
form the basis of our conclusions regarding the progri-ss of 
the Oriental trade. 

Eastern Imports 

Taking first the sale statistics of the goods imported by the 
Company in each year from 1708 to 1757 for our study, we 
find an almost unbroken rise in the total values realised in the 
iiales of goods put up by the Company. Take, for instance, 
the last year of each decade from 1708 to 1757, and it will be 
seen that the sale proceeds in these years invariably show a 
progressive rise : — 


170H . 


£08i;,r)i(i 

1717-18 


989,722 

1727-28 


1,088,752 

1737-38 


1,724,013 

1747-48 


1,739,159 

1757-58 


1,770,919 
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Looking next at the following table, it will be seen that 
the quinquennial totals, with the exception of the two five- 
years periods of 1728-32 and 1753-57, also manifest a pro- 
gressive tendency, so far so that the goods sold by the Company 
in the last quinquennium realised two and a half times the 
total sale values of the five years from 1708 to 1712. Again, 
the decennial totals are no less indicative of the great and 
invariably progressive character of Eastern imports into 
England. While the total money value of those imports in 
the first decade of 1708-17 was £9,785,911, it rose in the next 
decade to £14,669,093, showing an increase of 50 per cent in 
ten years. 

The next decade of 1728-37 is also of steady progress, the 
growth as compared to the first decade of 1708-17 being 
63 Jier cent. The climax was achieved in the year 1735-36 
when the imports were sold for £1,997,452 in that year alone. 
Despite the war with Spain and the general European war 
from 1739 to 1743 on one side, and the Carnatic War with the 
French in India from 1744 to 1748 on the other, the values 
realised for Oriental imports show no tendency to shrink, 
only the rate of growth is slackened, so that during the fourth 
decade, ending in the year of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
import trade manifests an increase of 85 per cent over the first 
decade against 63 per cent of the third. The years of peace 
following that memorable treaty are particularly marked by a 
great expansion of the import trade, so that the quinquennial 
period of 1748-52 shows 178 per cent increase over the first 
quinquennium of 1708-12. However, this spell of prosperity 
was soon broken by the Seven Years’ War with the French in 
1756 and the commencement of hostilities against the Nabob 
of Bengal in 1757. The import trade naturally suffered a 
shock, but it seems to have more than recovered soon after the 
brilliant victory at Plassey. Despite these adverse circum- 
stances, the last ten years show greater progress than was 
achieved during the two decades immediately preceding them. 
In fact, the total decennial value of imports during 1748-67 was 
219 per cent as compared to the years 1708-17. 
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The foregoing data afford eloquent testimony to the fact that a 
steady and growing supply of Indian and Eastern goods had hec7i 
pouring into England. The demand both for liome consump- 
tion and re-exportation to tlie Continent or the (.\)lonies iiad 
increased to more than twofold in tlie fitfth decade as com- 
pared to the first, or to 2j-fold wlien the first and the last 
quinquennial periods are taken into consideration. 


A Progressive Statement of the Sale Amount of Imports} 



Quinquennial 

Decennial 

Pereentuge 

Periods. 

1708-12 

Value.s. 

£4,007,052 

Totals. 

Progress. 

nu 17 
1718-22 

5,778,850 

0,883,939 

£9,785,911 

100 

1723-27 

1728-32 

7,785,154 

7,580,958 

14,009,093 

150 

1733-37 

1738-42 

8,445,425 

8,403,812 

9, .509, 158 
11,141,990 

10,020,383 

103 

1743-47 

1748-52 

. 18,002,970 

185 

1753-57 

10,310,005 

21,452,595 

£79,990,952 

219 


Turning now to the Ofiicial Returns, which roughly 
indicate the quantitative character of the total Eastern 
imports brought by the Company and private mercliants into 
Great Britain, we find a steady and rapid progress during the 
first three decades, but the advance is more than arrested 
during the fourth by reason of the Spanish and Carnatic Wars, 
as well as the oft-recurring depredations of the Marathas in 
Bengal, when imports fall from £9,724,548 in the third decade 
to £9,328,136 in the fourth. In other words, on account of the 
less money available for home investments due to the exorbi- 
tant expenses incurred in the war with the French, the 
scarcity of merchant vessels, the increased charges of freight 
and insurance in shipping goods from India, and many other 
impediments, less goods could be imported into England. 
However, as the sales, instead of showing a fall during this 
fourth decade, rather indicate a great increase, it is evident 
that there must have been an abnormal rise in the prices of 
Eastern goods. This inference is fully supported by the 
1 Based on Maogregor’s figures. 
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prices realised at the Company’s sales in England and tliose 
obtained by the French Company in France during these 
years. 

Going to the next decade, we find that with the return of 
peace in Europe the import trade, so far as quantities are 
concerned, is soon revived, so that its value amounts to 
£10,841,200 during the fifth decade. On the basis of these 
figures, which we have taken as roughly indicative of the 
amounts of imports, the decennial values are serially related 
to each other as 

100 : 170 ; 173 : 165 : 193. 

In other words, the import trade in its quantitative aspect 
expressed in decennial averages developed by 93 per cent 
during tlie fifty years under review. But expressed in quin- 
quennial averages, which are more reliable indices of the 
relative growth of commerce, the quantities imported in the 
last five years’ period are two and a half times those of the 
first quinquennium of 1708-12. Hence, the net rise in 
Eastern imports, whether measured by the quantities brought 
into the country or the money-values realised at the sales of 
the Company, was 250 per cent in terms of quinquennial 
progress within the fifty years under review. 

Eastern Imports into Great Britain (Based on Official Returns). 



Quinquennial 

Decennial 

Percentage 

Periods. 

Totals. 

Values. 

Progress. 

1708-12 

£2,158,153 



1713-17 

3,478,335 

£5,030,488 

100 

17t8-22 

4,090,474 



1723-27 

4,933,502 

9,029,970 

170 

1728-32 

4,707,971 



1733-37 

5,010,577 

9,724,548 

173 

1738-42 

5,230,071 



1743-47 

4,092.005 

9,328,130 

105 

1748-52 

6,492,223 



1753-57 

5,348,977 

10,841,200 

193 



£45^007348 



The preceding figures, as observed before, represent the 
whole import trade handled by the English nation. The 
Company’s business is included in these aggregates and is not 
identical with them all. How much of it was in any one year 
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appropriated by tliat body can by no means be (estimated. 
It was seen that during 1698-1707, the privatt* exports 
equalled those of the Company. The same proportit)n can be 
assumed in the import trade also. 

But we experience another difllculty.* The dbove figures 
are purely hypothetical, bec^ause these values are based upon 
fixed rates which remained almost unalten^d since 1 660. They 
are only useful for showing the relative growth of tlu; import 
trade, but offer no indication to the absolute {)r real market 
prices of imported articles either in the East or in England. 

It should therefore be borne in mind that neither the sale 
figures nor the Custom House returns reveal the true extent 
of the import trade with the East. The first fail to do so for 
the reason that the Company’s sales do not include all the 
goods of the private merchants, while the second returns 
afford us no idea of the pric(is actually realised in England. 
In the years of peace the prices of Oriental goods were low, 
while after 1735 these were generally v^ry high. Conseqiuuitly 
no ratio between the 2 )rices fixed for the purposes of Customs 
and those actually obtained at the sales in England can be 
determined and agreed upon. The average sale prices for all 
imports may be surmised to range between two to three times 
the Customs^rates. In any case, our conclusions are sure, to be 
vitiated by these vague surmises, and no accurate indication 
of the growth and volume of the aggregate import trade with 
the East will be obtainable and admissible. 

Trade in Piece-Goods 

As to the nature and volume^ of the different items of 
imports, it will suffice to say that although there was no 
difference in their character as compared to the preceding 
half a century, the relative importance of the several com- 
modities had undergone revolutionary clianges. Calicoes 

' The figures of this section, having been collected by the ( Justojn House 
authorities, represent all imports, both private and the Co.’s. The two 
cannot be sepr rated. Hence, comparisons cannot be instituted in these 
items to show their growth, relative to the preceding century or half a 
century 

0 
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had, no doubt, durhig this period as in tlie preeedmg, forriicd 
the most important investments of the Company, and occupied 
the foremost place among the Eastern imports all through 
these fifty years. The hnports of calicoes ivere more than 
quintupled in 172(1 as compared to 1698, maintained that 
position up to 1750, hut exhibited a most serious fall from 
1,193,093 pieces in the last-mentioned year to only 224,983 
pieces in 1757 on account of the wars in India. However, they 
began to recover, though slowly, after the victory of Plassey. 
The chintzes were subject to great fluctuations. For instance, 
139,000 pieces of the year 1698 rose to about 377,000 pieces 
in 1740, but shrank down to llj thousajids only in 1757 ; 
while after tlm^i years they recovered to 145,000 pieces, 
that is, to a little above their strength in 1698. The most 
serious blow was, however, dealt to the painted and coloured 
fabrics. A glance at th(; table in the Appendix will show the 
violent fluctuations and great depressions to which some of 
these goods were subjected since 1720. This was mostly diu; to 
the imposition of new and heavy duties on them in England 
for home consumption and their excessive importation by 
the French Company for the continental inark(^tH. 

Stained calicoes, Sooseys, Shalbaftas, Taffaties, Nillas, 
(jringhams, Pallampores, etc., were included in the list of 
prohibited goods. ^ Tlicy could not be used in England and 
were therefore meant for the supply of foreign markets. 
White calicoes, on the other hand, were in great demand both 
in the British Isles and other European countries. The 
quantities imported from India remain fairly constant for 
forty years from 1711 to 1750 and are temporarily reduced in 
the last decade due to wars in India, Europe, and America. 
The following table will furnish a summary view of the whole 
trade in calicoes and sooseys : — ^ 


Years. 

Calicoes. 

Stained Calicoes. 

Sooseys. 

1711-20 

9,056,943 

415,280 

08,804 

1721-30 

9,200,980 

1,272,598 

93,212 

1731-40 

9,802,264 

2,011,876 

166,777 

1741-60 

9,334,272 

2,817,996 

330,107 

1761-60 

7,722,636 

1,681,942 

37,083 


^ Appendix A to Chapter X, p. 320. * Appendices C, F, G, to Chapter V II. 
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The Romance of Tea. Next to calicoes, tea and coffee 
demand our foremost attention, as tlie history of tiieir rapid 
development is full of the most surprising romance of this 
period. They had come to occujjy the to 2 )most places, the 
one having risen from 22,200 lbs. in 1008 *to 2,01 1,231 lbs. in 
1700, and the other from 170 cwts. to 10,410 cwts. in those 
two years. There was no other item, not even calicoes, which 
could equal tea in Ollicial value as an article of Eastern import 
into England. This Official value of white calicoes being 
£184,257 against £291,123 for tea in the year 1700, the latter 
was therefore enthroned at the top of all imports in the 
Books of the Custom Ifouse. 

The imports of tea, though characterised by wih! lluci-ua- 
tions in individual years, show a marked tendency 1o ra])id 
growth throughout this ])eriod. The annual averag(‘ for the 
seven years from 1711 to 1717 was 190,590 lbs.; it rose to 
595,350 lbs. in tlie next decade, thu.s showing a ne1 increase 
of 354 per cent over the preceding seven years. Again, it vas 
more than doubled in the third and stood at 2,92 1 ,158 lbs. in 
the last decade from 1748 to 1757, uidicating the vonderful 
increase of 1,727,502 lbs. in annual imports as compared to 
the first period of seven years. 


Tea Imported mto 

England and Sold by the E.J. Company. 

Years. 

1I)S. 

% Increase over the preceding. 

1711-17 

1,376,171 

— 

1718-27 

r),l)53,5()() 

354% 

1728-37 

11,1)87,217 

166% 

1738-47 

14,615,64!) 

127-5% 

1748-57 

26,241,585 

166-6% 


It means that in the forty-seven years under review the total 
amount of imported tea which was actually sold in England 
either for home consuni])tion or re-exportation abroad was 
about 03,000,000 lbs., or roughly speaking, 1,341,000 lbs. per 
annum. Out of this quant it tj 55,500,000 lbs. of tea ‘Wus con- 
sumed at home in fifty years and the rest, 7,500,000 Ihs or 12 per 
cent of the total q'ua7itity imported, was re-exported either to 
the colonies or other European^ and American countries. 
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The rapid growth in the consumption of tea in England 
during the first half of the eighteenth century presents 
perhaps the most interesting romance of modern times in the 
liistory of the world’s commerce. Although the quantities 
shown in the succeeding table are much below the actual on 
account of the prevalence of a great illicit trade up to 1745, 
yet the annual consumption of tea to be 12|-fold in the 
’sixties as compared to the ’twenties signifies a remarkable 
development in this branch of the Oriental trade and a 
revolutionary change in the habits of the English people. 


Quantities of Tea Consumed in England. 


Years. 

Annual Av. 
in thoinsand lbs. 

Variation in Terms 
of 1711-20. 

1711-20 

182 

100 

1721-30 

r>m 

223 

1731-40 

1047| 

575 

1741-50 

14G0J 

22851 

801 

1751-60 

1255 


This rapid increase in tin; consumption of tea was attended 
with an almost progressive fall in the prices of all kinds of tea. 
It appears f rom the succee hug table that the average price of tea 
at the sales of the Company came down from 1 66'. 2d. per lb. 
during 1708-12 to 46. lOt/. in and in the war- years rose 

to only 56. 5(/., in spite of the new duty oft) j)er cent imposed to 
def ray the charges of the war.^ 



Brice at the 

Brice for 

Broportion of 

Years, 

('andle. 

H ome Consumption. 

Duties to Net ('ost. 


d. 

r. d. 


1708-12 

16 2 

16 2 

36% 

1713-21 

12 11 

12 11 

82% 

1722-23 

7 6 

7 6 

200% 

1724-33 

6 9 

10 9 

64% 

1734-14 

4 2 

8 2 

128% 

1745-47 

4 10 

7 04 

69% 

1748-59 

5 5 

7 9 

75% 


The coffee^ trade was very much linked with that of tea. 
The quantities of coffee imported during 1711-20 were con- 
siderably higher than those of the preceding decade, but its 


1 Milburn, II, 534-38 ; Wisset, II. 


2 Appendix B, p. 307. 
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imports showed a record increase in the next decade when the 
annual average reached 11,507 cwts. It appears that after 
1730 the use of coffee went on decreasing with the growing use 
of tea as a drink, and when the imports of the latter declined 
on account of war, coffee took its place to some extent. The 
actual quantities and their decennial variations in terms of the 
first decade are as under : — 


Years. 

'I’otal Quantity in cwts. 

V'^ariation. 

1711-201 

5.5,251 (Nine years) 

100 

1721-30 

103,.570 

187 

1731-10 

00,308 

L58 

1741 -50 

52,5(i0 

85 

1751-00 

()8,724 

112 


The sudden increase' in the imports after 1720 is probably 
due to obtaining a Phirmaund from the Prince of Mocha for 
exporting GOO bales of coffee free from Customs from that port 
in 1719. The English, like all other Europeans, had to pay 
3 per cent duty against 9 per cent charged from the Suratters, 
but even this was remitted in the case of cofT<'('. We are also 
told that the goods of the Surat merchants were “ often so 
overvalued as to amount to double. The differc'uce in so short 
a voyage is sufficient to divert a great part of the Suratters’ 
trad('. into the English Channels.”- 

Tlie silk industry of Bengal was very considerably improved 
during this period. There was keen competition among all 
the European Companies for securing raw silk and the silk 
fabrics of Bengal. The supplies of raw silk from China were 
neither so good nor so excessive as those from this part of 
India. The exports from the latter were usually far more 
than those from China, and were sold at a higher price. The 


^ Tlie prices of cnlTcc dining llie.sc' yenrs arc given in the Letter Look, 
XV] J, p. in the (ten. Letter irom Mocha . — 

1711. 65-()7 Spanisii dollars the Mocha Bahar. 

()H--70 


1712. 

1710. 

1717. 

Ills. 


110-120 

83-08 

150-108 

101 

103 


2 Letter Bk., XVll, pp. 22, 54. 


Bei'ttle Tiiekec Bahar. 
Mocha Bahar. 

Beettle Tuekee Baliar. 
Mocha Bahar. 

Tuekee Bahar. 

2 Appendix i), p. 310. 
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qualities imported from the two countries are given side by 
side for decennial periods : — 


Years. 

Beiij^al Raw 8ilk. 

China Raw Hilk. 

Bengal Wt. Silks 

1711-20 

.553,467 lb.s. 

59,321 lbs. 

249,375 Pieces. 

1721-30 

806,030 

58,406 

519,936 

1731-40 

1,395,117 

73,763 

698,010 

1741-50 

841,834 

75,301 

372,617 

1751-60 

437,727 

902,855 

391,105 


While there were practically no or little imports of raw silk 
from China up to 1710, the decennial amounts of silk brought 
from Bengal for the next forty years were 9-^, 13^, 18 and 
111 times those from China. In other words, from nine to 
nineteen times as much silk was imported from Bengal into 
England as from China up to 1750. But the Anglo-French 
wars and the wars with the Nabobs of Bengal altogether upset 
this splendid trade. Imports from China rose from 75,000 
to 903,000 lbs., but those from Bengal dwindled from 842,000 
to 438,000 lbs. during the ’sixties. Thus Bengal witnessed a 
very serious dt‘pression in this profitable trade during the 
period of its struggles against foreign conquest. 

An idea of the ordinary investments of the three principal 
European nations lias been given in the Memoired of Jean Law 
de Lauriston, where it is said that in 1752 the English bought 
about 4000 to 5000 maunds, the Dutch 2000 to 3000, and the 
French 6000 to 7000 maunds of silk per year. Supplies of 
Persian silk were very intermittent. Since the commencement 
of war with Spain, silk was very considerably advanced in 
price ; it was therefore pointed out that the overland route 
through Russia should be utilised for the supplies of this raw 
material from Persia. As the English silk industry had made 
great strides during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the E.I. Company gavis special attention to the extensive and 
improved culture of silk in Bengal to feed the home manu- 
factures, and it succeeded in making sericulture the foremost 
industry of the province. 

So far as wrought silks arc concerned, ^ fairly large amounts 
were imported both from Bengal and China. The quantities 

^ Memoirc, p. xlvii, Soci<!'te do L’llistoire des Colonies Fran^aises. 

* Appendix 0, p. 309. 
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of'Cliiiia silks cannot be made out from the volunuis of 
Imports and Exports in the Board of Customs Library, but 
those from Heiigal liave Ixhui compiled in the Appendix, Their 
decennial totals in the preceding table show great variations; 
but even with tin; depn^ssion resulting* from tlie (constant- 
depredations of the Mahrattas since 1710 and tin* wars of the 
English with the Nabobs, the imported quantities which had 
risen from 249,375 phxces in 171 1 -20 to 698,01 0 during 1 73 1 - 40 
stood at 372,617 and 391,105 pu'ces rc'specdively in tlie nc'xt 
two decad('s, thus showing an inc.rease of 57 per cent, in com- 
parison with tine first decade. 

Growth in Saltpetre Trade. The otlncr important bianch 
of the European trade in Bengal was the supjdy of saltpetre. 
The English Company had b(!en obliged by clausccs ins(‘ii ('d in 
tlieir chart(‘r of 1693 and the following ones to furnish the 
British Ordnanc(! y<'ar]y with 500 tons of good saltpetric at .£45 
and £53 a ton in times of p(cace and war respi'ctively. Ih'sides 
this quantity larg(c amounts w(‘,r(c Required by the (bmpany 
for the provision of their ships and factories. There* was also 
a constant d(*mand for pe'tnc in hlngland for dyeing, manu- 
facturing powder and glassware. IL'ince the Company, by 
reason of tlu'ir monopoly, reaped large profits in this branch 
of their trade. In 1717 this monopoly was threatened by a 
Dublin merchant, who attempted to get permission from the 
Irish House of Commons to import saltpe.tre into Ireland. The 
Company promptly repr(‘s<‘nt(‘d against the Irish Assi'inbly 
to His Britannic Majd'sty and pk'aded not to grant its pc'tition, 
because all British subji'cfs, except those belonging to the 
Company, W(ue ])rohibit(cd and excluded from the M.l. trade 
by th(i Company’s chartiTs.^ 

Three years lat(‘.r complaints w(',re made against the oflici'rs 
of His Majesty’s Ordnance for having sold saltp(dre to j)rivate 
persons, to the consid(crabl(c prejudice of tine Compajiy, and it 
was pleaded that none of the p(ctre supplied to tin*. Crown tor 
military purposes should in future be disposed of for any other 
use than the real service of His Majesty.- 

^ I.O., Miscellaneous, t, pp. 

* I.O,, Miscellaneous, 5, p. 326, 17th March, 1720. 
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Secure in their monopoly of sale in the British Isles, fhe 
Company attempted to monopolise the supply of this impor- 
tant article in Bengal. The Dutch and the English had both 
established their factories near Patna^ for the purchase, 
collection, and refinement of this article. The annual 
despatch of saltpetre fleets down the Ganges to Calcutta and 
Chinsura had become a permanent feature of the commercial 
life of Bengal. Both the nations had from time to time tried 
to obtain the farm of saltpetre from the Nabob, but the 
political triumph of the English at Plassey made them strong 
enough to demand and secure it immediately after that 
victory. When the English reconciled Ramnarain, the 
Governor of Patna, to the Nabob of Bengal, quelled the 
disturbances in Purneah and deterred the Nabob of Oudh 
from attempting anything against the peace and tranquillity 
of Bengal, Col. Clive applied to the Nabob Mir Jaffir to grant 
the Company an exclusive patent for the purchase of petre on 
the same terms as Coja Wazeed, the prime minister of Bengal, 
had enjoyed for some years past. The Nabob was highly 
reluctant to grant such a patent, as he rightly imagined that 
if given in the Company’s name it would become perpetual. 
The Calcutta Government “ had reason to believe that nothing 
but his fear of the English and the assistance he might have 
occasion to demand of us (in case of any exigency) induced 
him to comply with our petition for that grant.” ^ The Nabob 
being really impotent to refuse such a demand, granted to the 
English the exclusive privilege of the sole purchase of all petre 
produced in the provinces of Bengal and Bahar in return for 
an annual payment of Rs.40,000, and a stipulation to supply 
this Government with 20,000 maunds of petre per annum at 
the purchase price. 

This important privilege was secured to (1) provide petre 
to the Company in India and England at very low prices ; 
(2) to prevent the French and Dutch from being supplied 

^ The English settlements were at Fattiia, C'huprey, Singia, and Chown- 
dey (Letter Bk., XVIII, p. 472). 

2 Bengal Gen. Letters, IV, pp. 17, 63. 
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willi that article ; (3) to make immense profits from tlio sale 
of the surplns in India ; and lastly (4) to undermine the power 
of the Nabob, who from that time became solely d(‘peiident 
on the lilnglish for the supply of that most essential war 
material.’ 

The monopoly of the sale of saltpetre was not a new thing. 
It had only changed hands. Coja Wazeed had held it on the 
same terms for many years past, the Dutch had also endeav- 
oured to obtain grants for the sole purchase of petre and opium, 
hence there was made no departure by the English in securing 
the sole right of disposing of the whole supply of petre. The 
only objectionable part of the affair was the transfer of the 
source of an immense income and power from the natives of 
the country to the foreigners. ^ 

The imported quantities of saltpetre must naturally vary 
during the years of war and peace. In the ten years of 1 74 1 
50 the annual imports amounted to 25,117 cwtr.. against 
ll,fi46 cwts. in the first and 19,844 cwts. in the last decade. 


A View of the Saltpetre Trade A 


Years. 

Total C,)uantities. 

Annual Average. 

1711-20 

107,517 f ^vis. 

1 1 ,046 cwts. 

1721 -.30 

H7,H2(5 

0,758 

1731-40 

152,000 

15.201 

1741-50 

251,1(50 

25,117 

1751-60 

108.438 

10,844 


The Growth of the Pepper Trade. In the western parts 
of India the Company’s trade mainly consisted in procuring 
large quantiti(‘S of pepper and drugs and small amounts of 
precious stones, calicoes, cotton-yarn, and spic('s. Tlu^ 
Official values and quantiti(‘s of tlie numerous drugs imported 
into England from 1097 are detailed in the manuscript 
volumes of Imports and Exports. From a survey of those 
returns it appears that drugs formed a very appreciable part 
of the Company’s investments. Diamonds,^ bezoar stones, 

^ Bengal Gon. Letters, IV, ])p. 17, OIL 

^ Bengal Gen. Letters, IV, pp. (55 (57. 

In 1747, Aug., 50,000 inannds of petre were bought from Umiehand 
Deepchand at Bs.3/8 per maund (Fac. Rec., Patna, II). 

® Appendix B, p. 307. * Appendix E, p. 312. 
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and garnets also claim considerable amounts of money. For 
instance, £564,904 worth of diamonds alone were registered 
from 1711 to 1732 in the Books of Customs. After this year 
there are no returns for diamonds, but tlie import of garnet 
stones becomes prominent instead. Eitlier there was a great 
amount of illicit trade in diamonds, or they used to be brought 
into England through the Dutch and tlie French.^ Spices, 
being monopolised by tlie Dutch, were brought in negligible 
quantities through the direct channel, but pepper was the 
most important item of the Anglo-Indian trade. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Dutch to monopolise 
the supplies of pepper, the English had succeeded in securing 
the desired quantities from their Malabar and Fort Marl- 
borough factories,^ From 982,860 lbs. in 1708 the imported 

1 Spcakinj;: ot J'oiulichoiy, tlic French capital m India, M. Postlctliwayt 
says that ‘'the staple trade ot this place is jnece-^oods, of which the tinest 
are iii (lolconda, and the best painted here ; they have likewise great 
quantities of silk, raw and manufactured, gold and silver brocades, per- 
fumes, spices, and dtamoinfs . ni which la.st branch uf trade ihcij have made a 
great progress of late. And certain it is, that India tra.de ot France lias laid 
an extraordinary foundation for the increase of their European trade in 
general ” (Clreat Britain’s Fom. Interest, p. It)!)). 

- Some light will be thrown upon the question by the representations 
of the Company in the years 1710 and 1711. 

“ The Dutch in order to monopolize the pc'pper Trade of the Malabar 
Coast, have joined with the King ot ( toehin to make war with the Samorine, 
who has been obliged to deliver up to them Cliittoor and Parmany clear of 
all customs with the sole trade (exclusive of any other Kuropean nation) 
of those places which are the two best on all the Malabar Coast for Pepper, 
the particulars whereof are as follows : 

The (’ompany does observe that the Samotine King, the most jiowcrfiil 
of all the princes who inhabit the Pepper Countrys, being thus reduced, 
it may be easy for the Dutidi to seize on, and secure all the other Pepper 
that IS produced in those parts, and in that case, may sell what price they 
place upon it in Europe, as they do on the other four sorts of spices, whoso 
prime cost in the Indies is less than that of popper, and not equally necessary. 
This will be a means greatly to cncreaso their Navigation to several parts of 
Europe, particidarly to the Mediterranean and Turkey, where pepper is always 
demanded to make up the Cargoes for those places. 

Besides this, should the pepper trade bo wholly engrossed by the Dutch, 
it would very much enhance the Freight paid by the English E.I. Co., by 
reason that the pepper filling up the spaces between the bales, chests, or 
other parcels, is a consideration for which the owners of shipping doe take 
a less freight by at least £10 per d’onn than otherwise they could afford 
the same. Whitehall. April the 2()l.h, 1711. Representation to Her 
Majesty.” 

((Company’s Representation, Kifh Feb., 1710, pp. 322-32, 310-20 of 
B. Mus. Addl. MSS., 37,140.) 
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aiiioiint went up to 4,503,205 lbs. in 1720, and stood at even 
3,133,884 lbs. in 1760, the year of great (h^pression for all 
imports. Thus the imports in individual years show extra- 
ordinary Huetuations, and even long periods in no way 
eliminate these extremes. The decennial totals faithfully 
reflect those ups and downs as under : - - 


Years. 

Aggregate (Quantity 
(m thou.sand lb.s ) 

1711-20 

10,197 

1721-30 

1U,40U 

1731-40 

22,943 

1741-50 

29,044 

1751-00 

24,004 


Total 103,908 


It gives us an average of more llmi 2,000,000 lbs.’ per annum 
for these fifty years ! While in th(‘ second decade the im])orts 
totalled 1 ,000,000 lbs. per annum, they rose to a little less than 
3,000,000 lbs. in the fourth decade, ajid stood at about 2,500,000 
lbs. even in the worst years of war and universal depression. 
There are no means to separate the returns for the quantities 
imported from Fort Marlborough and the Malabar coast, 
but from an account of sales it appt^ars that the quantities 
were related to each other as 100 : 130 from the year 1736 
to 1750. If the same ratio were applied to the whole period, 
it would be seen that about 60,000,000 lbs. of pepper were 
imported from the Malabar factories during this half a 
century. 

The following reliable figures will reveal at a glance the 
course of the Pepper Trade during the century and a half of 
British relations with the Indies :-~ 


Years. 

1G21-30 

1072-81 

1098-1707 

1721-30 

1741-50 


'riiousand lbs. 
Imported into England. 
14,280 
30,708 
32,014 
10,400 
29,044 


^ The Dutch imports of pepper in 1732 were 1,419,427 lbs. against 
1 ,304,488 lbs. by the English in that year. The French imported 596,377 lbs 
against 1,599,001 lbs. by the English m 1742. 
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The enormous ext^uit of the depression in pepper imports 
during 1721-30, due to the keen competition of the Ostenders, 
had carried tliis trade to its lowest watermark, and hence 
the Company were justified in taking steps against these 
interlopers. 

The prices of black pepper in India and England at different 
periods, as presented below, will prove of great interest : — 

Years. Prices in England, Prices in India. 

1 722-32 7id. Jambee variety, Rs. 58 per candy of 

520 lbs. 

Malabar variety. Rs. 7 7 J „ 

1742-50 13d. av. for both. 

1751-60 12id. „ Rs.80 

Thus it appears that the prices of pepper were higher by 
67-73 p(‘r cent in England and by 33-37 per cent in India 
during the years 1742-60, as compared to the decadal period 
of 1722-32 ; still, this article, along with oth(;r spices, had 
considerably come down during the course of a century. 

The average prime cost of pepper produced in the Spice 
Islands was 2-|d. during 1616-18 and had risen to 4Jd. during 
1620-30, but the same stood at only Ijd. about a century 
later, in 1720. The selling prices for tln^ three periods were, 
reRp(!Ctively, 21 Jd., ]8d., and 7|d. per lb. In spite of heavier 
duties in the thnd period, pepper could be sold at less than 
41 per cent of the prices realised a century earlier ! The net 
profit after deducting all kinds of charge was, according to 
the Company’s own showing, 20 per cent^ on the cost. 

1 'Fhe following account Is interesting in presenting the various charges, 
the purchase and sale prices and tlie net profit of the Company in the 
Jambee pepper : — 

“ Prime co.st of jiejipcr on the West Coast (of 8umatra) at J^leven Bahar 
of 500 wt. is ILs.'Sd, the wt. or per ton of 1600 wls. is £8 I6s. 

100 tons of pepper at said price costs . . £880 

Freight at £22 a ton . . . . ’ £2200 Pepper, 100 

12p/o for Custom, lo.ss in breakage of pepper, tons or 

warehouse, otc., eharges on £5600 in 179,200 lbs., 

contra ^^700 1 sells at 7Ad., 

Demoiage of ships at 6d, per ton per rficm . £305 diseount 

Interest on the cargo sent .... £560 deducted, 

Total charge .... £4645 £5000.” 

Gained £955^ 

(Letter Bk., XV III, p. 586, 1722, March.) 
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*As to the other Indian imports, sug«ar and rice were alniotit 
insignificant ; indigo was no longer able to hold its own 
against the Plantation produce ; cotton-yarn and carniahia 
wool were, indeed, often imported in appreciable (juaiitities, 
but during th'e war tln^y sulTered more Tieavily than all the 
rest. Indian sugar had altogether been beaten out of the 
English market by the West India product. The l)uf,c.h, 
Portuguese, French, and English had all made rapid strides 
in raising very largo quantities of sugar in t.he.ir colonies, and 
hence there was practically no demand for the Indian variety 
in any part of Europe. The quantity imported from 1715 to 
1740 only once went np to 22 cwds., though usually it hoviued 
about loss than half of this amount. In the next twenty 
years, the animal average rose to about 27 cwts. out of more 
than 1,000,000 cwts. which were annually importi^d into 
England from 1750 to 1759. 

Nearly the same remarks apply to the imports of indigo. 
The Dutch colonies and the West Indie.s suppliinl this 
important article cheapm* to tlu*, European markt'ts, and 
heiic- India had almost lost this staph; trade of great anthiuity. 
The wild fluctuations in the imported quantities pass b(4ief. 
While none at all was brought in several yi^ars, in others 
as much as 255,000 lbs. were imjiorted into England from 
India. Tin; complete set-back in this trade is indicated by 
the fact that whih; 200,000 lbs. wen; annually imjiorted 
about the year 1020, the total quantity carried into England 
in the twenty years from 1711 to 1700 was only 30,215 lbs. ! 

So far as the Company’s restrictions on the importation of 
Eastern goods are concerned, they were made less severe. 
The servants of the Comjiany and the mariners and sailors 
were allowed to bring in larg(;r quantities than before. Of 
course, the exclusive privih'ge of importing and exporting 
certain goods was in no way relaxed.^ Among imports 

^ From a notice i.ssucd in 17.34, wo can learn the nature of llu^ goods 
reserved by the Company and the (‘omTnoditie.s in which otfiers were allowed 
to deal : — 

Goods reserved for the Company’s trade : 

“ Muslins, calicoes, and all sorts of goods and merchandises made and 
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indigo and sugar deserve mention as having no place in the 
Company’s trade ; while cotton and cotton-yarn are included 
in the reserved list. The other restraints were either the 
complete prohibition of certain goods for home consumption, 
or the levy of very* heavy import duties upon them. The 
laws respecting this subject and their elfects upon the Oriental 
trade demand special attention, and consequently we will 
outline them in a separate chapter. 

mixed with cotton, or silk, or Herba of what denominatioo soever, carmenia 
wool, coffee, cotton, cotton-yarn, cowries, pepper, raw silk, saltpetre, red- 
wood, tea, turmeric.” 

Commodities in which commanders may trade : 

“ Aggats, Arabergrcccc, Bezoar stones, Cambogium, Camphire, China 
Root, Cordivants of all .sorts of leather, Cotch, Diamonds, Pearls and all 
Precious stones, Galhngal, Goa stone.s, Olibanum, Oppopoiiax, Rangoe.s, 
Roman Vitriol, Safflower, Sangiii.s l)raconis,Scamony, Spikenard, Tutenague, 
Wormsccds.” 

These curious words have been explained in the “ Vestiges of Old 
Madras,” 11, pp. 324-25. 



CHAPTER VJII 

BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE ORIENT 

We will now proceed to examine the growtli of the export 
trade of England with tlie East during the hfty years from 
1708 to 1757 on the basis of the Company s returns. A mere 
glance at the succeeding table is sufficient to im})ress n])on the 
mind of the reader the steady and remarkable, progrc'ss made 
in the vent of British merchandise in India and other ])arCs of 
Asia. In the fifth decade, 2’()2 times more goods wcu'c sup- 
plied to India and 2*80 times more to the whole of Asia as 
compared to the first period of t(ui years. Litth^ progress was 
indeed made during tlui first two disceniiial p(‘ri()ds, as an 
appreciable part of that trade was then appropriated by the 
Ostenders and other free merchants. We are aware that 
more and more severe laws were made against iliis body of 
clandestine traders, and that the Company^ did eventually, 
in 1731, succeed in obtaining a decree from the Austrian 
Emperor against those smugglers. By these measures a 
large part of the trade which was before carried on by the 
Ostenders was naturally transferred to the Company. This 
fact is mirrored in the rapid swelling of their exports to India, 
from £988,500 in the second decade to £1,299,000 sterling in 
the third. The remarkable growt.h of the next decade is, to 
some extent, due to the Carnatic War, for which greater 
amounts of military stores were required ; but a large 
measure of it is to be attributed to the growing demand 
created by the Company for European goods in the Indian 
peninsula, as well as in other parts of Asia. In spite of wars 
^ See Court Bk., 48, pp. 126-28. 
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with their commercial rivals of Spain and France, the Com- 
pany had succeeded in doubling the export trade during the 
troublous years from 1736 to 1757. The succeeding table, 
giving the total decennial values of exports to Greater India 
and Asia, respectively, is remarkable in showing the almost 
insignificant part played by China and Japan in consuming 
English goods. 

Merchandise Exported from England by the East India 
Company to India, China, St, Helena, etc. etc. 


Period. 

Exports to Greater India. ^ 

Exports to the 
East Indies. 

1708-17 

£906,253 

£1,018,538 

1718-27 

988,535 

1,047,395 

1728-37 

1,299,143 

1,308,325 

1738-47 

1,739,595 

1,829,018 

1748-57 

2,531,245 

2,858,239 


£7,524,771 

£8,121,515 


It will be seen that China ayid Japan consumed 5, 4.J, 5, 5, 
11| per cent goods, respectively, in the jive decades, while the 
total quantity consumed by these countries within half a century 
did not exceed £596,741, giving an average of only £11,935 per 
year, or a percentage of 7 *3 /or the fifty years' period. 

Bullion Exports to the East 

The exports of bullion show a similar upward tendency, 
the third decade alone being characterised by a small falling 
off in this item. It will be seen that the share of China in 
the E.I. Company’s bullion exports is, with the exception of 
the last, greatest in the third decade. 


Period. (Ireatcr India. 

East Indies. 

Greater 

India. 

East 

Indies. 

Total Quantities in £. 

I’ercentage Growth. 

1708-17 3,300,022 

3,895,054 

100 

100 

1718-27 4,371,034 

6,210,159 

130 

134 

1728-37 3,871,291 

5,015,102 

116 

121 

1738-47 4, .575,035 

5,228,333 

133 

136 

1748-57 5,044,245 

7,070,578 

108 

197 

Total 21,822,227 

27,025,220 



^ The whole East Indies except China and Japan. 
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A glance at the fourth and fifth columns will show a net 
rise of 68 per cent in the money exports to Greater India 
during the fifth period, as compared to the first, but the same 
was doubled so far as all the Asiatic factories were eoncenied. 
In short, on the basis of the preceding decennial values, it 
appears that from 1708 to 1757 there was exported in mom y 

to the East . . .21 nullion £ 

to ( heater India . . 22 „ £ 

and 

to China and Japan . 5 £ 

That is, times as much silver and gold were sent to 
Greater India as to China Japan during this lialf a century. 
The amount remitted to the Celestial Empire widely varied 
from 1 1 to 35 per cent during this period, the actual ratios for 
the five decades being respectively : — 

1 G : 19 : 29 : 14 : 35 per cent of the total bullion exports. 

It is a 7nost significant fact that on the whole only 19 per cent 
of the money sent out of England was spent in providing home 
investments in China as well as Japan, and the ronaininy 
81 per cent of the precious metals was absorbed by Greater India. 

The proportion of bullion to ?nerchandise during this wliole 
period of fifty years was more than 3:1, althougdi the ratios 
show a great fluctuation in the various decades, as, for instance, 
the exported money was 

3*5, 5, 5*7, 2-8, and 2-7 

times the value of goods sent out in the corresponding five 
decades. The abnormal rise in the export of bullion during 
the second decade is due to the great falling-olf in the con- 
sumption of merchandise imported into the East by the 
Company on account of the large and cheaper supplies by 
the Ostenders, as has been previously pointed out. 

The main results of our review can now be summarised 
thus : — 

Fifty Years' Increase in 

Greater India. Asia. 

Merchandise exports to . . 162% 180% 

Bullion exports to . . . 68% 97% 

P 
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Quantities of Goods Exported 

So far wc have been dealing with the Com])any’s return;; 
as they are given in the Parliamentary Paper, No. 152, and 
r(;produced by Moreau and Maegregor. Almost the same 
conclusions arc deducible from Milburn’s figures ^ for 
exported merchandise during tlie whole period. 

The Official Returns, however, totally upset the foregoing 
results. The actual values of exports in quinquennial and 
decadal periods expressed in pounds sterling, and the relative 
progress made in the different periods, are set forth in the 
following table : — 

British Exports into Asia. 

( Based oil Odicial Keiurns.) 



Quinquennial 

Decennial 

Pc'i’ cent 

Periods. 

Totals. 

\’aIuos. 

JTogress. 

1708-12 

049,785 



1713-17 

390,015 

1,040,400 

100 

1718-22 

499,084 



1723-27 

482,231 

981,315 

94 

1728-32 

707,780 



1733-37 

1,093,279 

1,801,005 

172 

1738 42 

1,529,009 



1743-47 

2,0.54.000 

4,183,009 

399 

1748-52 

2,797,802 



1753-57 

3,84 1. .573 

0,()39,435 

034 


14,051,224 

14,051,224 



It will be seen tliat these figures, representing the aggregate 
export trade, though similar to tin; Company’s two sets in 
showing a decline in the second decade, are vastly different 
in actual and relative values. O71 their basis the total co:port 
trade of England with the East Indies had developed to more 
than sixfold in the fifth decade as coin pared to the first. But the 
comparison becomes startling if only two years- the first and 
tlie last of the half-century — are taken into consideration. The 
value of exports in 1708 was only £60,915, but it rose to 
£845,466 in 1757, having gone up to £874,579 in 1755, and 

1 They are respectively £1,177,120, £1,119,911, £1,389,789, £1,795,659, 
and £2,767,309 for the five decades. 
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even to £893,540 in 1716. In other words, at the end of half 
a century from the union of tlie two companies, the British 
exports in goods into the East had multiplied to fourteen times 
their level in 1708. It is undoubtedly a splendid reconl of 
the (Company’s achievements and oughl to have disarmed 
all opposition against that body, but perhaps vested interests 
and factions are always blind to facts. 

For a clear comprehension of the export trad(^ in nu'r- 
chandise sent to the East by the Company and all other 
exporters, we will reproduce below in tabular form the 
necessary data in percentages 


J’oriods. 

Pciwnl.i^c ( Irow lli of 
(to.’s Export Ttiulc. 

Total Export 
3’rndo. 

1708-17 

100 

100 

1718-27 

103 

04 

1728-:i7 

131 

172 

1738-47 

180 

309 

1748-57 

280 

(i34 


A comparison of the forc^going table with the one detailing 
the Company’s exports will indicate that tluj returns of the 
Company and the Custom House were ajDproximately similar 
for the first two decades. The divergence between thmn grciw 
more and more marki'd as years jiassed on. The Custom 
House R('turns during the next three decades exceeded the 
Company’s by £0,568,000. Now these returns for tlu' first 
two decades include also ])rivate exports which in the hrst 
decade of the eighteenth century appear to equal those of 
the Company. It will tlu'refore mean that during 1098-1707 
the market ])rices wen* double those at which tlu^ goods 
were rated by tlu^ Customs authorities. 

Working on this assumptaon, we can find thi^ approximate 
market prices of all (‘xports by doubling the Customs Values. 
These will then amount to £29,000,000 sterling. Now deduct 
the Company’s exports from this sum, the remainder— 
£21,000,000- must have been handled by private menOiants. 
In other words, during this half a century the average annual 
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exports oj merchandise from the United Kingdom approxi- 
mated to £580,000.' 

The Course of the Company’s Total Export Trade 

Up till now we have been separately studying the progress 
of the export trade in bullion and merchandise, but in the 
succeeding t^ablc the two it^ms have been taken together in 
order to give a general view of the whole export trade of 
England with the East through the Company alone. 

Decennial Values of Exports. 

Decenniums. Parliamentary Returns. Milburn’s Figures. 

Value in Pounds. Percentage. Value in Pounds. Percentage. 


1708-17 

4,913,592 

100 

4,992,582 

100 

1718-27 

0,263,5.54 

127i 

6,383,078 

128 

1728-37 

0,383,427 

130 

0,524,980 

130 

1738-17 

7,057,351 

143 

7,023,097 

140 

1748-57 

10,.528,817 

214 

10,437,889 

209 


35,140,741 


35,302,532 



The results are almost the same in the two sets of statistics 
given above. Rapid progress is evidenced during the second 
and the last decades, the other two showing very slow 
advances. The main result of the fifty years’ intercourse, on the 
basis of the Company’s figures, is a little more than the doubling 
of the British exports into the Orient. For instance, on the 
basis of Parliamentary figures it appears that the yearly 
average of £491,359 in the first decade was raised to £1,052,881 
in the fifth decennium. 

In the preceding sections we have dealt with the import and 
export trades of Great Britain in their relation to Asia in 
general and China in particular. The previous study must 
lead us to the inevitable conclusion that, despite a falling-off 

^ The exports of treasure as registered in the books of the Custom 
House are very valuable for showing the total depletion of money from 
England for the purchase of Oriental goods. By deducting the amounts 
exported by the Company, we could find the actual sums sent by private 
merchants. It should be remembered that the necessity for exporting 
treasure was being yearly reduced on account of the growing profits earned 
by the English in the Indo- Asiatic and port-to-port trade in India. 

It is a pity that my papers containing the annual returns of treasure 
given in the Customs books have been lost, and I have no means in India 
to incorporate them in this edition of the book. 
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here and there, the upward tendency has been persistent in 
both branches of trade. It is now time to investigate their 
mutual relation and consequently the direct gain, so far as it 
can be measured in money, accruing to England from this 
Oriental trade. 

Tlie direct advantage can be calculated by the addition of 
two main items — the amounts of British exports of merchan- 
dise consumed in Asia, and the excess of imports over exports 
of both goods and money. Having studied the first, we will 
limit ourselves to finding out the excess in this section. The 
gain will naturally differ with the source of statistics. It will 
be preferable to calculate that excess on the basis of the 
Company’s returns, the Official Statistics being more or less 
hypothetical. The gross profit, provided all the merchandise 
put up at sales belonged to the Company and none to private 
merchants, can be presented in the 

D(xenni(d Excess of Imports over Exports. 



rarliaraontary 

Milburn’s 

Period. 

Returns. 

Pigiires. 

1708-17 

£4,872,319 

£4,793,329 

1718-27 

8,405,539 

8,280,015 

1728-37 

9,042,750 

9,601,397 

1738-47 

11,005,019 

11,038,973 

1748-57 

10,923,778 

' 11,014,706 


£44,850,011 

£44,034,420 


These figures have benm obtained by subtracting the 
decennial values of exported bullion and merchandise from 
the decennial total sums realised from the sale of imports. 

A very important item ought to be deducted from this 
excess, before we can calculate the gross profits of the 
Company. Bills of exchange were every year drawn upon the 
Company in England by their servants and free English 
merchants resident in the East for the moneys that they 
were to remit to England. The payments for bills of exchange 
being an extra charge to the Company, even though the 
money only changed hands in England, should be added to 
the usual returns regarding the export of bullion and goods. 
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The Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, gives 
figures for the bills of exchange for the years 1732 to 1771, 
but the earlier figures from 1708 to 1731 are not available. By 
interpolating an a'p'proxmate sum for these years, we can 
arrive at an estimate of the amount of money paid by the 
Company in bills of exchange during the fifty years in question. 
This sum, as detailed below, amounted to £8,864,435. 



Total. 

1708-31 

£4,16(),()0() 

1732-37 

1,068.838 

1738-47 

1,990,763 

1748-57 

1,644,834 


£8,8(54,435 

In othc 

‘T w(wds, th(5 i 


Bills of Exchange. 
Average. 
£160,000 
178,i;i9 
199,076 
164,483 


(Interpolated.) 

(Based on the Third Beport.) 


the basis ol Milburn’s figures, wlii(4i ar<', idtuitical with tliose 
of the Third Report, in juocuring tlu'ir im])orts was - 


Bullion and goods oxjwrted . . . £35,362.532 

IhlLs of exchange paid .... 8,864,435 


Total spent by tlie Company . , . £41,226,967 

An investment of £41,000,000 from England, without taking 
into consideration the great sums earned by the Company 
by their carrying trade and commerce in Eastern countries, 
and the revenues of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, gave a 
return of imports which realised £80,000,000 sttdling. Thus 
the gross gain accruing to the Company during the whole period 
fifty was about £30,000,000 sterling, or £715,400 per 
annum on the total sum o/ £41,000,000 sent out to the East in 
money, hills of exchange and fncrchandise during the same 
period. 

In other words, a gross profit of 82 per cent per annum was 
on the average earned during the whole period of fifty years. 
Out of this the Company had to pay customs, freight, and 
demurrage, charges of merchandise in India and England, 
lodibBfi and donations to the state, interest on the borrowed 
capitaq'^ flividends to the shareholders at various rates and, 
above all heavy expenses of a long war with its 
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rivals. It is strange that the rate of this gross profit con- 
tinued to grow on and on during the forty years from 1708 to 
1747 ; in the last decade alone a vehement set-back is 
observable, due no doubt to the expenditure incurred in wars 
witli the French. 

An idea of the excessive enhancement of expenses in India 
can be had from the following table of the Charges Civil Jind 
Military incurred at the various settlements in the y(>ars named 
below ; — ^ 



1729-34. 

noo-nrj. 

Fort William . 

. £203,207 

£338,409 

Fort St. Ceorgo 

90,948 

502,577 

Rom ha y 

. 432,421 

.520,579 

Fort Marlborough 

43,228 

100,225 

St. Helena 

19,918 

49,440 


£849,722 

£1,577,230 


Dividends Paid by the Company. In 1708 the proprietors 
of the Company were paid 5 pi^r cent dividends, wliich were 
increased to 8 per cent the lU'xt year and 1 0 per cent since anno 
1711. They were, however, reduced to 8 per cent in 1722, and 
continued at tliat rate for the Jiext ten years. As the Company 
had tlicn to pay £200,000 as a free gift and also gave up 1 per 
cent of the interest payable by the Government on tluur 
previous loans of £3,200,000 for the renewal and ext(msion of 
their charter, dividends further fell to 7 per cent in 1732 and 
remained at that level till Midsummer, 1743, wlien they were 
increased by 1 per ctmt. This rate w^as kept up till 1755. 
During this pc'.riod a m^w loan of £1,000,000 at 3 per cent 
interest was advanced to Government in conskhiration of the 
Company’s charter being extended to 25th March, 1780, and 
the rate of interest was reduced to 3 per cent on the total loan 
of £4,200,000 since 1750. 4'he expense of war, new loans to 
Government, and reduction of interest payable by the same on 
their previous loams - all these were bound to tell adversely 
upon the Company. The dividends were therefore reduct'd 
to 6 per cent in 175G. So far as the total amount of dividends 
received by the proprietors dunuy the forty-seven and a half years 
1 Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, pp. 80-83. 
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from Christmas, 1708, to Midsummer, 1756, is concerned, it was 
£12,457,476, being, upon an average, £262,262 /or each year, or 
about £8-4 per cent per annum on £3,194,000, being the capital 
upon which the Company then divided.'^ Compared with the 
Dutch Company’s gains this profit is insignificant, yet it is 
far liigher tlian the current interest on loans which ranged 
between 3 and 5 per cent in those years. 

The main results of the oversea trade of England with the East, 
so far as it was controlled by the E.L Company, during the 
whole period of fifty years from 1708 to 1757 can now be 
summed up as below 

The whole Orient. India proper. 

English money into . . 27 million pounds, 20 million pounds. 

English goods into . . H „ „ (it ,, „ 

Imports into England from . HO „ ,, 

The Relative Distribution of British Exports in India 

Having seen how much mom^y and merchandise were ex- 
ported by the Company from England into India during these 
fifty years from 1708 to 1757, we proceed to study the relative 
distribution of these exports among the various parts of India. 
The annual returns for the whole period, as published in the 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 152 of 1813, have been presented 
in the form of decennial totals in Appendix A. At the outset 
it should be remarked that, as previously pointed out in the 
preceding part of this section, ‘‘ India ” really denotes 
“ Greater India ” and not India proper. As several minor 
factories in other parts of Asia or Africa were controlled by the 
Presidencies in India, their accounts were included in the totals 
for India in the said Parliamentary Paper. The exports to 
these parts should really be deducted from the previous totals, 
and then alone we can find the amounts of money and 
merchandise imported into India proper. The result of the 
various calculations is summarised below : — 

Greater India. India proper. 

Total Exports . . £29,240,998 £20,087,458 

Merchandise . . 7,524,771 0,818,749 

Bullion . ^ . 21,72 2,227 19,868,709 

1 Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, pp, 72-74. 
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The share of English factories established in Madeira, 
St. Helena, Madagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, Mocha, 
Gombroon, Borneo, Batavia, Bencoolen, and Prince of Wale s’s 
Island, as regards both bullion and goods exported to them, 
came up to £2,559,540 for these fifty years, which means that 
a little more than 7 per cent of the total exports from England 
were sent to those places, while India proper absorbed 76 per 
cent of the total. 

Out of the total sum of more than £26,500,000 imported into 
India by the Company, the shares of the three Presidencies 
were very different. The centre of importance was altogether 
transferred from Surat and Bombay to Madras and Bengal. 
The first claimed 22J per cent of the total exports against 
43J per cent in the case of Madras and 34 pi^r emit in that of 
Bengal. The last-named Presidency showed a sudden incriuise 
of activity after securing the Great Charter from Fiinichseer ; 
for instance, the bullion exports to Bengal from 1708 to 1717 
amounted to £772,520, they rose to £1,331,529 in the 
next ten years, and stood at £1 ,835,629 in the last decade 
of 1748-57. 

Similar results arc to be seen in the case of merchandise. 
The figures for Bengal rosi^ from £159,619 in the first decade 
to £227,163 during 1718 -27 and £826,825 in the last decade. 
That is, the demand for British goods in Bengal (on the basis 
of decennial averages) rose to more than five times during this 
half a century. However, on comparing the amounts of goods 
exported in the years 1708 and 1757, we find in the last year 
ten times as much merchandise was sent into Bengal as in the 
first. In Madras the rate of progress was not so marked, 
though it went on steadily growing from £1,616,614 in 1708-17 
to £2,541,498 in the last ten years in the case of specie, and 
from £319,661 to £581,652, respectively, in merchandise. 
Bombay-Surat stood last of all. The bullion exports to these 
parts were £652,978 during the first decade and £1,075,161 
during the last, but a very considerable advance is shown in 
the consumption of British goods. Steady progress is visible in 
all decades, though the last war decade tops all. The invoiced 
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value of goods sent in 1708-17 was £336,657, but it leaps up to 
£900,000 during 1 748 57. Tlie shares of tlie three Presidencies 
<',xpressed in percentages of the total Conipanifs imports into 
India for the fifty years from 1708 to J757 are : — 



Total Exports to 


India. 

Bombay. 

Madras 

Bengal. 

100 

20 0% 

43-4% 

84% 


Bullion Exports to 


India. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

100 

18% 

49% 

33% 


Merchandise . 

Exported to 


India. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

100 

38% 

-^7% 

35% 


The proportions of bullion to goods show greaii diiT(‘rences 
in the three Presidencies. Bombay with £2,591,726 in goods 
to its share consumed the largest amount relatively as well as 
absolutely. Bengal with £2,368,432 came next, while Madras 
showed the least demand for British goods. The bullion 
exports exhibit j ust tln^ opposite results. The moneys invested 
in procuring home investments were the grcat(!st in Madras, 
then followed Bengal, while the western parts of India occupied 
the lowest position. The percentage proportions of bullion to 
merchandise in the three Presidencies, as presented in the 
following table, will tend to show the great differences in the 
commercial importance of the various ports of India. 

Proportio'}} of BalUou to Merchandise in each Presidency. 

15oml)ny. Madras. Hcnt(al. 

Hiillion . . r)7% 84";, 74",;, 

Morcliandisc . 43% ie% 2G% 

Tli(‘se figures furnish monumental evidence of the relative 
decay of Surat and its dependent factories, and of the great 
activity of the industrial towns in Madras and Bengal. The 
ContimuM excursions of the Marathas, the invasions of Nadir 
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and Abdalla, the chaos and anarchy prevailing in the central 
and northern parts of India, due to the decline of the Mogul 
Empire, naturally transferred the commercial operations of 
the Company from those parts to the coast of Coromandel 
and Bengal, which were comparatively hafe from the. ruinous 
effects of anarchy. This piuhod of universal distraction and 
disturbance tended to the development of the Company’s own 
towns of Madras and Calcutta, which rapidly grew up to be 
two of the greatest centres of industry, commerce and 
shipping. 1 


The Nature of Exports 

The articles of export from Great Britain, as already stated, 
were practically bullion, woollens, lead, copper, iron, tin, 
quicksilver, hardware, stores and provisions, of wliicli the 
proportions naturally varied at various times. Hupreme 
elTorts had always been made by the British Jiation to find 
new and wider mark(‘,ts for the woollen maiiufacturi's of the 
country and to protect them from foreign aggression by means 
of high protective tarilTs. 

A glance at the table in Ajqiendix B to this chajitf-r will 
show that no other item of the exported merchandise approached • 
in value to the woollens; nay, all the other articles of export put 
together, leaving bullion out of account, fell far short in value 
of the single item of woollens. The percentage proportions 

^ During (his porioiJ regular eomniorcial intercour.se wa.s kc})t u]) witli 
St. Helena and Ih'ncoolen, but the trade with other Asiatic and African 
parts was most irregular and insignificant. For instance', eonmiercial 
rclatioiiiS lasted from J748 to 17(35 with Madeira, where £5175 worth of 
goods were exported altc)gether. lleturns from the year 1732 for Madagasear 
and the Cape of (rood Hope continued up to 1774, giving a total of £1!),035 
only of exported bullion and merchandise. Horiieo and Batavia show 
mighty duel nations from 1712 to 1745, during which jieriod they claimed 
£22(3, t)5() of British bullion and merehaiidi.se. The trade with I’rince ot 
Wales’s Island began ns late as 1800, so that it falls oulshle our period. 
The Per, Sian and Red Sea trades are not very significant. The Fiiglish 
factorie.s at Mocha and (lombroon did but little trade with the western 
countries of Asia. The cheaper silk supplies from (4ima told ujion the silk 
trade of Persia. Though ediaractcri.sed by great vaiiatious during the first 
forty years, the trade to thc.se parts sudiieidy fell down after the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, remained at a low level up to 1757, and lingered on up to 
1772, when it ceased altogether, 
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of the latter to the total exported merchandise in the under- 
mentioned periods varied from 52 J to 71, as shown below ; — 

The Perceiitafjc Proportion of Woollens to 
Period. Total Merchandise. 

1708-20 71 

1721-30 06 

1731-^) 52 J 

1741-50 59 

1751-00- 64 

As the woollen exports by the East India Company showed 
a great decline in the ’twenties, the merchants raised clamours 
against the Company’s monopoly. An enquiry was con- 
sequently made by the Lords Commissioners of Trade in 1726. 
Tile Company W(‘re asked the reasons of the diminution in the 
exportation of the woollen manufactures, pari passu with an 
increase in tlie total exports from the kingdom, in the medium 
of ton years from September, 1714, to 1721 as compared with 
the medium of the twelve years preceding (Addl. MS., 14,035, 
p.31). 

It was stated by the Commissioners that the total exports of 
manufactures, products and stores from 

September, 1714, to September, 1724- £994,106 
September, 1702, to September, 1714- £1,120,774 

Out of this, the exports of woollen manufactures were as 
below 

April, 1702, to .September, 1713--- £524,400 
1714= 57,000 

£581.400 

April, 1714, to September, 1719= £42,000 

April, 1719, to September, 1724= 80,000 

£122,000 

In other words, the percentage ratio of woollens to other 
goods was as high as 58 in tlie first period, but it fell down to 
only 13*5 in the second. The woollen manufacturers were 
naturally up against the monopoly of the Eastern trade. 
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The East India Company pointed out that th(;y liad tried 
their best to promote the vend of British manufactures, even 
at a considerable loss incurred by reason of the gr(^at troubk'S 
and wars in Persia and the intestine divisions in the Mogul 
Empire. Then the Ostenders caiTving t)ut cheapen Erc'uch 
woollen goods could undersell the English in India. “ Add t o 
this that the Indians knowing of the entire prohibition cd the 
use of all painted calicoes in Britain appeared more shy of 
dealing with the English and more inclined to the Ostenders ” 
(I.O. Miscellaneous, G, 279-323). 

The succeeding dcicades do not only show a recovery, but an 
appreciable advance, in the vtnit of woollens. At the end of 
our period we find tlie Company as zealous as ever in promot- 
ing the sale of these goods. The Directors, “ still desirous of 
promoting the national advantage,” proposed to send 333 
bales of woollens to Bengal Presidency although the latter had 
not indented for any, and sent directions that factors should 
exert themselves to promote the sales to the utmost of their 
power (27 para., 29tli November, 1751). 

At the same time they authorised them, in case of extrenn^, 
necessity, to sell the goods at a low(^r rate (not under tln^ 
invoice price in any case) than at an advance of 15 per cent 
upon the invoice price as they were used to do (paras. 24 and 
28, January 31st, 1755). AVe find by their letter of January 31st, 
1755, that they actually sent out 206 bales to Bengal and 
proposed 500 bales for St. George, 1130 for Bombay, and 
240 for Persia. These figur(!S show us the relative importance 
of the different settlements for the demand of woollen cloths. 
It meant that the Company had succeeded in finding a sale for 
about 2000 bales per annum of woollens manufactured in 
England. 

On further examination of the table in Appendix B it will 
be seen that so far as absolute values are concerned, lead, iron 
and foreign goods show a falling off in the fifth decade, while 
stores manifest a distinct decrease in the fourth decenniuni ; 
otherwise all along this period of fifty years there is a marked 
tendency towards rapid growth. The percentage increase in 
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several items (iuring each decade in comparison to the yearly 
average of 1708-20 has been calculated as below : — 

Percentage Increase in Exports. 

( The values of 1708-20 - 100.) 



W ooll6ns. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Stores. 

I oroign 
Goods. 

1708-20 

100 

100 



100 

100 

100 

1721-30 

94 

110 

— 

133 

115 

173 

1731^0 

109 

193 

100 

159 

183 

350 

1741-50 

100 

205 

140 

174 

160 

445 

1751-00 

239 

197 

432 

151 

343 

394 


It is evident that the last two decades reveal marked 
advances in the sale of the above-mentioned goods. Woollens, 
copper, and stores rose to 239, 432, and 343 per c(mt, respec- 
tively, in the last decade as compared with the first period of 
thirteen years ; while lead, iron, and foreign goods reached 
their highest points of 205, 174, and 445 per cent in the fourth 
decade as compared to the base period. These facts afford a 
distinct evidence to the effect that a rcmarJcahly rapid progress 
had been fnade in all the items of the British export trade during 
these forty years. 

Taking the whole metal group as one item, we find that it 
.was worth 12 per cent of all the <!xports for the first twenty- 
three years of this jieriod, ros(‘. to 23 j)er cent during the next 
tAvo decades and went up to 29 per cent in tin; ten years from 
1 751 to 1700. As a whole, it occupied 22 per cent of the total 
(ixports of the period of fifty-three years and showed a very 
appreciable growth in its demand. The market for tin was the 
weakest of them all, for only £30,402 worth of it could bo 
exported during the fifty-three years from 1708 to 1700. Iron 
occupied a somewhat better position- -the total amount being 
worth £309,052. Lead with £.532,002 in value came next, and 
copper by reaching £1,100,781 in total worth was 32 per cent 
more in value as compared to the other three metals put 
together. The total values of all the four metals and their 
percentage proportions to the aggregate exports are given 
below : — 
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Mdals Exported. 


Periods. 

X’aliieol Metals. 

‘t, Propoi (ii)iis. 

1708-20 

i:i()l,l82 

12 

1721-:{0 

129,:i77 

12 

17:11-40 

:{54,))Oo 

2:1 

1741-50 

458, OOO 

* 2:1 

1 751-00 

041,512 

20 


1:2,044,7:17 

22 


Foreign goods oxcolled all the otlior items in tlie rapidily 
and voliiino of their growtli. TJiey became tlirecdold in the 
ten years from 1731 to 17'I0 and fourfold during 1711 to 1750, 
though in tlu^ next decade they fell dowii to 3 J -fold on 
account of the wars in India and the unsettled conditions 
of the coiitincJit of hurope. 'Pheir actual values and ])ro- 
portional strength as compared to the total merchandise 
werii as below : — 

Foreign Goods Re-exported. 


Pei iods. 

Aetual \'alue. 

Pereeida/^e of the 
'total Coods. 

1708-20 

i:33,3St) 

2', 

1721-:iO 

48,248 

V 

1731-40 

00.273 

0 ] 

1741-50 

124.005 

o‘ 

1751-00 

100.740 

.3 


The last item of the exports to the East is that of stores. 
Their aggregate value for tin; period of (ifty-three years being 
£1,102, IGOjtheyborearatioof 12i pev cent to the total ex])orts. 
There was an abnormal fall in the decadi* 1711 -T)0, due probably 
to the larger exportations of the previous 3 "ears. The normal 
percentag(‘, for the whole p('ri(Kl appears to ])e 13, whih' the 
extreme ranges wore 9 and 15 per cent (jf the total exports. 
It must have been sexui that during the fourth and fifth 
decad('S there was a conshhu-able increase in the value of total 
exported goods. Mill attiibutes tin*, great('T part of this 
increase to stores and other military apparatus for the sup])ly 
of forts and for maintaining the struggle against the Fr(*nch 
and the Indian princes". That his assertion is not based on 
facts is sufficiently clear from the percentages given above. 

The preceding statements furnish remarkable evidence of 
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the growtli of Anglo-Asiatic trade before the acquisition of 
political power in Bengal. The Company had marvellously 
succeeded in creating a permanent demand for British goods 
in India and elsewhere. This arduous task had been accom- 
plished, it should noli be ignored, in face of the solid opposition 
of equally strong competitors like the Dutch and French, 
and before any machinery or processes had been invented for 
the cheap manufacture of goods. So it is but just to conclude 
that the next half-century will show splendid results even 
without the cropping up of new causes for the favourable 
growth of those commercial relations. 

The history of the growth of Anglo-Asiatic trade is profusely 
illustrated by presenting the same data in a different form. 
The following table has been prepared to give averages of the 
successive periods of peace and war from 1G97 to 1755 
inclusive. The export averages are characterised by frequent 
and excessive fluctuations in the periods of war and peace, but 
the imports, with the only exception of the third period of 
peace, show a wonderful tendency to advance in all periods. 
The following figures will, it is to be hoped, prove significant : — 


Average of the Periods of War and Peace. 


Periods of War ending in 

Imports. 

E-xports. 

1697 

£262,837 

£67,094 

1712 

468,941 

106,908 

1721 

958,104 

93,402 

1748 

968,400 

432,022 

Periods of Peace ending in 

1701 

£056,031 

£214,212 

1717 

695,167 

79,323 

1738 

650,879 

151,642 

1755 

1,119,158 

714,105 


In the preceding sections we have been studying the state 
and progress of the Anglo-Asiatic commerce by itself, without 
any reference to either Great Britain’s trade with other parts 
of the world or to India’s relations with other countries. 
The vital question whether the progress visible in the Eastern 
relations was a phenomenon by itself, or was due to some 
general causes equally operating in the extension of com- 
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morcial relations throughout the world, dc'serves spi'cial 
attention. The external trade of a country is admittedly a 
complex phenomenon, constituting at least a binary or ratlnu* 
a trinal systmn, but it lias often been treated as a unitary 
process. We shall always lack the exact perspective and be 
incapable to draw right coju'.lusions unless we extend our 
researches into those binary and trinal relations. The Asiatic 
trade studied in its first -phase of being a part of the great and 
growing maritime commerce of the United Kingdom, is full 
of strangle and intiTesting rc'vi'lations. 

The annual imports and exports of the United Kingdom 
from 1708 to 1757 have been given by Whitworth, Moreau, and 
Maegregor. Their decennial totals expressed in percentages, 
taking tlu^ values of the first decade' as base, show a steady 
though slow progress in both the imports and exports of the 
Unittd Kingdom. But when that upward tendency is 
pre'seiited side by side with that part of it which was related to 
the East, we find that the development in the latter far out- 
strips that of the whole, particularly in the item of exports. 
The enl iri' course of trade to and from the East as well as to 
and from tin; whole world with the United Kingdom is 
mirrored in the jiercentagi'S given below - 


Eastern. Trade versus Total Trade of the Vnited Kingdom. 




'J’otal 

Export.s to 

Total 

OccadeH. 

Ea.storu Imp. 

Impoits. 

tho East. 

E.xp. 

17U8-J7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1718-27 

170 

124 

04 

108 

1728-87 

178 

148 

172 

128 

1 7.38-47 

lti5 

180 

380 

140 

1748-57 

108 

102 

084 

170 

Jt is tluTC 

■fore evident 

that while 

the import tr 

ade of the 


United Kingdom with the whole world rose by 62 jier cent 
during the fifty years under reviiiw, the same with the East 
alone increased by 93 per cent. It was, however, in the 
manufactured and other goods exported from the country that 
extraordinary advances had been made — the two trades 
showing an advance of 76 and 531 per cent respectively during 
the same pi'riod of half a century ! 

Q 
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Again, instead of tracing relative growtli by comparing eacli 
branch of trade to its own base, we shall also measure cpianti- 
tatively the part occupied by the Eastern trade in the whole 
commerce of the Kingdom. The following were the per- 
centage proportions of the Eastern trade during the five 
decades, taking the total import and export trades of the 
country each equal to 100 in each decennial p(‘riod : — 


Oriental Trade Expressed in Eercenlage of the Whole 
British Trade. 


Decades. 

1708-17 

1718-27 

1728-37 

1738-47 

1748-57 


Eastern Imports. Exports to the Mast. 

Ofthetotid ^’1 Of the total 

I imports I exports 

JO [ into the I of tlic 

Kingdom. Kingdom. 


Thus, while during the first decade the Oriental imports 
formed 11 per cent of the total imports into tlu^ Kingdom, 
they rose to 15 per cent during the second decennium, fell 
to 1 3 per cent in the third and maintaiiuMl tlu' same proportion 
for the next twenty years. Hence the net result was that at 
the end of half a century the proportion of the hia.stern 
imports was enhanced by 2 per cent in tlu'. total merchandise 
imported into the Kingdom. 

But the development of British export trade to tlie East 
was marvellous, because during the lirst decade, thosi'. exportt; 
formed only 1*5 per cent of the total (‘X})orts, but at the end 
of fifty years they ainounti'd to 5-5 piu' cent, having quad- 
rupled in strength as compared to their former level. 

Although the amount of exports to the East appears 
insignifi(^ant, being only 5*5 p(!r cent of the total exports, it 
should not be ignored tha.t tlu^ blast was only one part of the 
world and that, too, a distant amd new field of exploitation. 
Looking upon the actual values of goods exported to the 
various countries in the year 1757 when the Oriental trade was 
much depressed owing to wars with the French and the Nabob 
of Bengal, we find that the East ranked sixth in the world as 
regards the consumption of British exports and by far the 
first in the supply of irnports to the United Kingdom. 
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A Comparative Chart of British Trade to Various Colonies 
and Countries in 1757. 



Imports. 

Exj)or(s. 

East India 

. tl.lll.UOS * 

£84rj,4!'() ((5) 

Flanders . 

r)2,UUS 

22r>, 8.7(5 

Frame . 

2,117 

80,(50.7 

Oormanv 

sou.-ios 

01.7,804 (.7) 

Holland . 

421,7S4 

1,:I04,()2I (2) 

Ireland . 

(587,471 

0(50,84:1 (4) 

Italy 

402, .')21 

205,4.77 

Portiifljal . 

28I„0H 

I, .787, 080 (1) 

Kussia 

4:i(i,r):{:i 

.77.200 

Spain 

:{;{ 2 ,r, 2 o 

1 . 101 , 07:1 (:i) 

JaniaK'a 

8(5(5,121 

:i.72.707 

New Enj'land . 

27,or)(i 

:io:i.4o4 

N('w ^'ork 

10,1(58 

;i5:i.:i 1 1 

l’(‘nnsv Ivania . 

11,100 

2(5.8,42(5 

Virgini.i and .Mai’\ land 

418,881 

420,(587 


It will have boon obvious now that th(‘. (l(',\n‘lo])?u<uit of tlie 
Oriental tre.do is not solely to ])c e.UributtMl to iJn* gcUK'ral 
causes which operated in the (ixteiision of British niaritinie 
trade during these fifty years, but that there wi^re otlnsr ])otent 
causes ])articular t<^ the Oriental relation which contribut(‘d to 
the gr(‘ater growth of Anglo- Asiatic eonirm'rce. As it has 
already been shown that the sharia (,f China and Japeni in 
British (exports was insignificant and Jiad rijuui only from 
5 per cent in the first d(‘cad(‘ to 1 U p(‘r (unit in the le^st decade, 
this remarkable progress in tlui Eastern trade is eomu'queiitly 
to be explained by causes inlnu'ent in the Indo-Britlsh 
relations. W(! are therefor(‘ (‘ventually led to those exclusive 
privileges which tlie E.L Compemy had from time to tinn^ 
obtained from Indian Bmperors and Nabobs for trading and 
establishing factories as the most favoured nation. 

So much for the first aspiict of the binary system of our 
Oriental trade. The otlier jdiasj delineating the amount and 
character of that trade as part of the entire external com- 
merce of India and other Asiatic countries ds inextricably 
complex. Statistics of the foreign trade of all Asiatic countries 
as conducted by the various European and Orhmtal nations 
are not available. Yet a comparison with the course of 
Oriental trade shared by the French and Dutch —the two 
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principal competitors of tlie British in the East — cannot but 
throw strong liglit on the growth of Euro-Asiatic commerce in 
general and Tndo-British trade in particular. 

The Fortunes of the Dutch East India Company 

The values of the Dutch trade with tlie East Indies during 
the fifty years from 1708 to 1757 present an interesting 
contrast to the l^higlish trade ; 237 ships were in all sent out of 
the Indies laden with Eastern goods worth 64,500,000 florins 
from 1710 to 1719, while in the ten years of the ’sixties the 
invoiced cost of goods on the 233 returning ships had risen to 
86,000,000 florins, showing an increase of 33 per cent on the 
first d(*cade. Tlius the development of the Dutch E.l. trade 
falls far below that of the English. From other accounts it 
ap])(‘ars that the business of the Dutcli was v(‘ry much 
stagnant, if not jiositively dwindling, after the ’forties. The 
sums realis(‘d at the sales in the two decades of 1720 -20 and 
1 750- 59 do not (;xhibit any increase. They remain stationary 
at 19,000,000 florins per annum. The following table presents 
a telling sf.ory of th(‘ comjiarative growth of the trades of the 
two Companies. 

Decade. Specao Exported. Value of Iru])()rtcd Goods. 

1720-2!) W.!))*:!,)))))) 17 million £ Dutcdi 

5,180,000 15 „ Kiiftlish. 

1750-5!) 7,8 1 5,000 (invoices) 17 „ Dutch. 

(v{()!),000 20| „ Knglish. 

Thus, while the Dutch affairs were stagnant, the. English 
Company had realised £5,500,000 sterling more at their sales in 
the second decade as compared to the first. “ It cannot by 
any means be denied,” says Mr. Van Irnhof in his Considera- 
tions of the year 1742, “that the present state of the E.l. 
Comjiany wears a much more disadvantageous aspect, and is 
not, by far, in so flourishing a condition as in former times.” 
Ten years after, Governor-Ceneral Mossel also laments the 
hoi rid decay visible to all in the affairs of his countrymen in 
the East. 

The comparativi^ position of the two nations is faithfully 
reflected in the tendencies of their stocks and the dividends 
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earned by the Companies. The av(‘Tage deetniiiial values of 
the stocks from 1731 to 1780 give us a conclusive proof of tlu^ 
progressive decline of tlie Dutch. In. the five (h't'ades tlu^ 
highest prices of the English Company’s i^tock varied Jis I72f, 
180, 107, 207, and 174 against 038, 410, 402, i 17, and 311 of 
the Dutch ; thus the latter sho\V('d about 10 p<'r C(Uit fall in 
average stock prices during the last dec(mnium as e.om])ared 
to the first. 

The history of dividends tells the same story. Abbe Kayual 
gives in a chart in Livrc 11 of his Atlas the “ l^itat des fonds 
fails en 1002 par la Compagnie Hollandoise d('s liuh'S 
Orientales.” On the basis of his figures for tlu^ luiuiuid 
dividends of that Company from 1 708 to 1 777, the last year to 
which the returns are given in that cheat, the yearly av(‘rages 
of th(‘. dividends in tin*, s(‘.ven ([('(uumial ])eriods ha\'(^ Ix-eii 
calculated below and put sub* by sidt; with those earned ])y tJie 
English hkl. Company. V<‘ry high dividmids had al\va 3 's biem 
declared by the Dutch Company, whih; the prolits of the 
English had ever remaijied at a low h;vel. Tin; following 
figures, by showing a continuous and sharj) fall in tin* ineonn's 
of the Dutch, augur a continual decay of their commercial 


prosperity : — 

Yearly .Vveragi' of the 

A\et.ig<' of t lie 

Decade. 

Dutch 1 )ivid('nds. '■ 

Knglish Dnidcnds. 

17(»8-17 

:{o 

0 

1718-27 

27.1 

0 

1728 -I}? 

221 

7 

17:58-47 

15 

7i 

1748-.57 

22 

8 

1758 -(57 

1(5 

7 

17(58-77 

It 

10.'. 


^ 'I'lic follow in^ li^furcs reliititig to the J)u(cli Coinpany’.s dn idi'iits udl 
be of special inteiest : — ■ 

Periods trom 

l()()5-48 28% annual averaj^e. 

(“ Lc ( 'oinnu'icc de la flullande,” J>. Museuni, 
pp. 110 /h.) 

l(i4n-84 17-;,:% annual average. 

1(58.5-1720 27; r 

1721-175(5 20.', 

1757-80 15.i;: „ , 

(“ La Richesse rlc la llollaiidc,” p. 185, P>. Mu.seuni.) 
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The Poverty of the Portuguese. No notice need be taken 
of the Portuguese trade with India, as it liad d(;clined to the 
lowest possible ebb by the year 1750. Nothing can better 
])icturc their commercial depression than the words of the 
Portuguese Viceroy of India, who thus summarised the then 
state of Goa in his letter, dated Hth December, 1758 : — 

“ The extreme poverty of this pc^ople is such that it seems 
irrenuidijible ; all, both great and small, each in their own 
degree, groan under the weight of misery, in such dis- 
C()urag(mrent that they dare not even drcmn of the means 
of relief. 

The grave situation of this state, which renders its preserva- 
tion wellnigh impossible, calls for a s])cedy nunedy, and any 
delay will result in its total ruin.”^ 

The Fall of the French in India 

Lastly, we come to se<^ tlu^ rise and hill of tin; commerce of 
the French in India. With their extinction Jis a colonial power 
in India, their trade, too, reached the lowest ebb. Their 
Company was abolished in 1709, but tlnnr Eastern trade 
lingered on in a languishing condition. Abbe Raynal gives 
reliable and very comprehensive figures of tlui Indo-French 
trade in his Chart iV, No. 2, from 1725-20 to 1770-71. The 
same figures are to be found (]uote,d in th(5 “ Dictionnaire du 
commerce de l’Ency(;l()pedi(^ Methodiipie,” article 'France.” 
On the basis of these figures we luive 2 )repared tables of the 
exports and imports handled by the French C'omjxany and the 
number of ships employed by it (App(mdix (.!). It will be 
seen that in forty-six years the Comj)any s('nt out 702 ships, 
out of which 585 returned to Frjince, others wc're almost all 
lost or captured in the Indies. The heavy losses dining the 
years of war from 1738 to 1707 are self-evident from the table. 
It will also be seen that while in several years the Company 
had been making a gross profit of more than 1 3,000,000 livrcs,^ 

^ ],0. Portuffuese Record.'i, Conselho Ultraniarinho, ], Part I. 

® “ And certain it w, that the India Trade of Prance has laid an extra- 
ordinary foundation for the encrease of their European trade in general.” 

” Great Britain’s Commercial Interest,” by M. Postlethwayt, II, p. 199. 
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it could cam oidy 353,201 and 205,327 livres in 1 759 and i 702. 
The decUjiing stat(‘ of tlic Franco-Oriental trade is mirrored 
in tile following table o1 the returns of money invested by the 
Cornpagnie d(‘s Indes Orieiitales de France in India from 
1 725 to 1771:- 


Year.s. 

Annual Average 
of Inve.sted Monoyi 


7,180,570 hvres. 


0,485,102 

1747-51) 

8.150,518 

1757 •()() 

:3, 000,008 

1707-71 

1,04:3, 500 


In other words, the annual average of their investments fell 
from 7,189,500 livri's during 1725-30 to only 1,0-13,500 livres 
during 1707- 71 ; that is, the operations of the Company 
shrank to one-seventh of their former level. The French 
Revolution on one side and the political pre])onderance of the 
English in India on the other, must have still mori^ jeopardised 
the commercial relations of India with France in the succeeding 
years. 

By this tiuK' it must havi^ bemi abundantly clear that the 
other Fiiropi'an rivals of the English were jiractically worminl 
out of the Indian form’gn trade' only a few years afte-r the close 
of our period. The, hlnglish emerged triumphant not only 
commercially but, politically in all their struggle's against 
Eur()])eans :i,s well as Indie, ns. In fact, they we're left comjih'te 
masters of thee foreign tre,de' of the country whose coasting 
trade was a.lready, to a le.rge extent, controlled by them, and 
they had also begun to extend their withering grip on the 
internal trade of Be'iigal afte-r 1750 in particular. In the 
following years tlu'ir pre'jioiuh'rance in the commercial and 
political spheres was so much ])erpetuat('d that, within the 
next fifty years, India was destined to become the brightest 
jewel in the Crown of England, 



CHAPTER IX 


THE HISTORY OF THE E.I. SHirriNO 

Compared with tlie vast sliipjiiiig of India, tlie merchant 
and naval marines of England at the closti of the sixteenth 
century sink into mere insignificance. It is nothing less than a 
revelation to learn that the total strength of all tlie English 
sh.ij)s of xmr at the defeat of the formidable Spanish fl(;et was 
11,850 tons only, and that the so-called Invincible Armada 
amounting to more than 100,000 tons was completely defeated 
by the comparatively small English fl(;et of 80,000 tons. 
Much attention was afterwards devoted to tln^ development of 
the navy, so that the carrying capacity of naval shijis rose to 
17,110 tons at tlie death of Elizabeth. Since then, sm^li great 
augmentation and imjirovement was made, that at the 
R(;storation the aggregate tonnagii wmit up to 57,403 tons. 
It was further increased to 103,558 tons at the death of Charh'S 
II. Fast developments took place in the following y(!ars. 
The public navy was brought to 159,017 tons by King William, 
167,071 tons by Anne, and stood at 170,802 tons at the death 
of George 1. The war with Spain and then with France 
necessitated vast additions, so that the royal navy amounted 
to 321,104 tons at the accession of King George III.^ 

The strength of the merchant marine was also V(Ty low in 
the time of Elizabeth, but its development was no less rapid 
than that of the navy in the succeeding years. T]m E.I. 
Compaxiy took the lead in vastly improving the mercantile marine 
and considerably strengthening the naval forces of the realm. 
The first voyage to the East under Sir James LancastiT was 
undertaken with five ships of 1530 tons in all, the largest 

^ Marine Records Misc., I. 
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ship beiiipf no nioro than GOO tons, though according to Sir 
JIudley Digges (a.t). 1015) its burtlien exceeded 1000 tons. 
Tlie Company, realising tln^ necessity of constructing large 
ships fitted both for war and commerce, 1/iunched tlie Trade s 
Increase of 1100 tons in 1010. This M^as the largest ship u]) 
till that time constructed in England. By 1010 the Comjiany 
had employed eighteen ships and three jiinnaces of the burdeai 
of 7542 tons in all, of wliich four were ulHmat(‘ly lost, the 
Trade's Increase being one of tlnun. The next decad(' ])r('S(mts 
a glorious ri'cord of the increase in the number and size of 
vessids bound for the East Indies. It was during these years 
that ships of a siz(‘ hitherto unknown in England were built to 
bring home the rich cargoes from the East. The Fifth Joint 
Stock Voyagi; of the year 1010 under the chief command of 
Captain M. Pnng was undertaken with five shijis, of which the 
Royal Jaones was 121)0 tons, the, Royal Anne 1057 tons, and 
th(! New Year's (hft. 807 tons. 

Th(‘ Charles and tlu^ Palsyrave exciu'ded 1000 tons each, 
whil(5 th(‘ Roytd Exchange^ Unieotih London, and the 8 an 
varied from 800 to 700 tons each. By the end of th(‘ yi'ur 
1020-21 the Company had employed seventy-five ships and 
pinnaces with a total net cajiacity of 35,000 tons, in round 
luimbers, which shows that the avi^rage size of the vess(4s 
then belonging to the East India Company, excluding their 
pinnaces, was 520 tons each against 400 tons during tins first 
decade. Never aftiw, u]) to 1007, did the Company (unjiloy so 
numerous and such big shijis in tlndr commerce with the East ! 

Speaking of the past twenty years, in their account of 
trad(‘, presented to Parlianumt on 20th November, 1021, the 
Company pointed out that out of the eighty-six ships which 
they had despatched, eleven were surprised and captured by 
the Dutch, nine wtwe lost, five were worn out by long service, 
going from port to port in the East, and only thirty-six had 
returned home with cargoes, the remaining twenty-five 
being then in India, or on their way home. The East India 
trade was computed to employ near 10,000 tons of shipping, 
2500 mariners, and 500 ship-ca'i’penters. 
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The Company still more strengthened their merchant 
marine by building many large and strong ships during the 
next decade. The Jonas, Whale, Blessing, William., Royal 
Mary, Discovery, and the Reformation ve.ried from 800 to 
500 tons each. At least one thousand p(5rsons \vere supported 
by the building and repair of their ships, the making of their 
artillery, naval stores, provisions, etc. Their dock at Blackwall 
had grown to be an extensive and important shipbuilding 
centre in London. During these ten years the Company 
employed fifty-eight ships and pinnaces with an aggrc’gate 
burden of 25,000 tons, which yield an average of 510 tons 
each ship after excluding the pinnaces, 'fhus there was a sligh t 
increase in avi^ragc capacity, but a considerable fall in the 
number of v(‘ssels despatched to the East. Out of fifty-eight 
vessels, forty-eight r.ah'ly returned to England, and only 
eight were captuix'd, lost euid wrecked. The losses from the 
n^prisals of the Dutch and Portuguesi^ had told heavily on the 
Company. The Second Joint Stock was ri'])rescntod to have 
sufferi'd a loss of £2,000,000 sti^rling within six years, but 
only one-third of this large sum could be screwed out of the 
Dutch as compensation for all the injiu'h'S {mstained. Mmiy 
of tlui Company’s ships were employed in the carrying trade 
of India and otluT Asiatic countries. An idea of its extemt is 
furnLhed by am account of June, 1()21), written in defence of 
the continuance and prosecution of the Company’s trade, 
wherein it is asserted that since the establish namt of the 
Second Joint Stock concern tlie (^ompiiiy had sent out 
fifty-seven ships containing 20,Gh’0 tons, besides eighteen 
pinnaces to be worn out by trading from port to port in the 
Indies. The sharp declim* in the Company’s trade during 
the fourth decade is faithfully reflected in the great fall in 
the number and tonnage of ships. There were sent out 
forty-two ships and pinnaces in all of the aggregate burthen 
of 24,000 tons, or about 540 tons each ship. If the thjjtecn 
ships despatched by the Courteen Association which had 
secured a Royal Charter for an ind(;pendent trade in the 
Eastj are added to the East 'India Company’s shipping, the 
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total toniiago will not fall much below that of the third 
decennium. In the face of these figures, tlie Company’s 
statement that they employed 15,()()() tons of shipping of the 
best kind, from 300 to 600 tons each ship in 1640, is a 
manifest exaggeration. In the subseipieiit years the East 
India shipping fell off so much, by the geui(‘ral discouragement 
in the hjastern trade and the uudermining of the Dutch, that 
the Company had scarcely one good ship remaining in 1657. 
During the seventeen years from 1641 to 1657 inclusive, the 
Company despatched seventy-two shijis of all sizes with an 
aggregat(i tonnage of about 30,000 tons, so that the md 
capacity of the vess(ds luid been reduced to 110 tons ciich. 

The lud. result of fifty-sevmi years’ trade of the Company, 
as regards their shipping, was that 178 ships arrivi'd home 
lad(m with Eastern cargoes, being on the avt'Tage threij ships 
per annum, and ahoid 273 vessels of the (bmjiany alone 
sailed out to the East, thus giving e«n average of live shi])s jier 
year. It ir> a pity that the Records do not aiford (‘Xiict and 
satisfactory datcu regarding the tonnage of ('ach ship. W(^ can 
thei'efore make but a rough estimate of the total tonnage. 
On the bar. is of the figures cpiot(‘d below regarding the 
number of vessels and l4u‘ir tonnagi^, it would appear that 
the average, capaiuty ol an Fast India ship, including 
pinnaces, can be talnm as 4R) tons, but excluding pinnaces, 
as 475 tons each ship, and that daring Ihe first fifty-seven 
years ahoat 122,000 tons were employed by ihe Company in 
their Eastern trade. 

A View of Ehippiny Employed in Eastern Trade. 

Piirnli nliipfi 
'roimap' ill which conhl 


Years 

Conipfintp,^ .sliijif- 

1 . round numlicrs. 

1)0 tra' 

KiOJ -10 

21 

S,0(K> 

2 

l()li-20 

7»> 

35,000 

1 

1021-30 

5S 

25,000 

1 

•4031-40 

40 

24,000 

13 

1011 50 

55 

24,000 

12 

1051-57 

17 

(i,000 

37 


273 

• 122,000 

06 
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If the average tonnage of the Company’s sliips be allowed 
to each of the private vessels, it appears that the aggregate 
tonnage employed during the first fifty-S(‘ven years in the 
Oriental trade amounts to about 151,000 tons, or only 2650 
tons per annum. What a romantic contrast this insignificant 
beginning presents to the colossal shijipiiig employed in the 
same trade to-day ! 

The Freighting of Ships. In 1626 the question was 
debated by the Directors whether it would not be better to 
freight than to build ships. The matter hung on for several 
years. It was found that no persons were willing to let 
ships on freight to India, although from £30 to £45 per ton 
had been offered. The fear of the Dutch was worn out by 
(h^grees, and tlie practice of freighting was originated. 
During the discussion on the freighting of ships it was 
alleged that chartering a ship would cost £25 per ton against 
£31 cost to the Company in their own ships. ^ 1 n 1 642 the rate 
of fnught was £21 pi'r ton to Bantam, and was followed by a 
further reduction of one pound sterling in 1645 at the conclu- 
sion of peace between the Dutch and the Portuguese. It was 
still more lowered to £17 for gruff, ^ and £18 for fine goods 
during the years 1646-53, suddenly leapt to £25 and £28, 
rt^spectively, duriiig the Anglo-Dutch War, and came down 
again after its termination. 

The freights for Surat and the (’oromandel Coast were 
always higher than those for Bantam, varying from £20 to 
£28 per ton. 

How the systmn of freighting ships was reluctantly adopted 
will be evident from tlie following note of tlu^ Directors : — 

We sec that fnaghted ships are, neither weleoiui; unto you nor 
hert*, much aece|)tal)le unto us, but we would not well avoyd the 
making tria'll of sonu; without aspiutions whieli would have 
bin cast upon us. whi(’h being now done we sliall hereafter make 
use of our owne which arc cheaj)er unto us than freighted 
shij)8.^ 

I (lourt Bk., 17, Aug. 10, 1039, p. 25 ; 18, (k t. 6, 1041, p. 33. 

® Coarse or heavy. 

^ Fact. llec. Misc., 12, p. 135. Letter to 8urat, 29 March, 1044. 
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During tlie ’sixties, the practice of liiring sliips became 
genera], and then a momentous decision was iirrived at for 
freighting in future only Fnglish-built vessels,^ and ship- 
owners were encouraged by the Company to ])ui]d sjx'cial 
ships for Indian voyag(;s, so that the jmictice of chart (U'ing 
more and better built bottoms became g(‘neral in the 
succeeding years. 

Remarkable Progress o! the Next Fifty Years 

After the restoration of tlnn'r rights in lOr)? the Com])any 
wrote to their factors in India that their tradt', which hail 
“ layne drooping for some years,” would “again be revived 
and vigourously followed.” They did show a su]H‘rabund:!.nt 
energy. Prom 1658 to 1680, inclusive, they sent out 278 
ships in all, that is, about 12 ships piu' year. During the 
next thirty years, from 1681 to 1710 inclusive, 408 shi])s weri^ 
despatched by the Company alone, so that the annual 
average rose to nearly fourtixui ships. The tonnage of each 
ship, from 1658 to 1707, so Jar as it was vhartvrvd htj tiw 
Compa/Uf, has been statial in the Appiuidix. The average 
burden of each ship, as far as it was freighted hg the i'owpinnp 
remained as low as 440 tons up to 1667, was lower in tlu', mvvt 
decade, being over 400 tons pi'r ship despatched to th(‘ ports 
of Surat and Madras, and 375 tons per ship bound for Bantam. 
The capacity of each ship was higher during 1678- 87, as the 
average for all ships rose to 121 tiuis per vessel. It slightly 
increased to 131 tons in the fourth decade, but was consider- 
ably lowered to 344 tons in the years 1698 to 1707 on 
account of the decline in the (^>mpany’s trade. This ehartered 
tonnage, being far less than the real tonnage of East India ships, 
does not, in fact, reflect the true tonnage of the Eastern trade. 
The tonnage occupied by the permitted rneri^hants, the 

1 This decision was due to the jiassing of the memorsihle Navij^alion Act 
of 1051. It will suffice to say tliat ever since the reign of liichard 1 1, hhigland 
had endeavoured by numerous act-s of navigation and trade to lestrict 
foreign trade and shipping for the encouragement of home .shipping and 
manufacture. It i.s therefore strange to see that at the close of the sixlccnlh 
century much of the carrying trade of Kngland was in the hands of the Dutch, 
who hail tliiMi by iar the .strongest mcrciTiitde marine iii Kurope. 
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Company’s servants and the crews of slnps was siifiiciently 
large, as is evident from the Kegula.tions of the Permission 
Trade. 

So far as freights, were concerned, the Company hired ships 
at £18 per ton for coarse goods, and £22 for fine to Surat and 
back in the years 1658-63. The Dutch War ( iihanced the 
freight to £21 and £25 per ton in 1665. However, it went 
down to £19 and £22 for gruff and fine goods, respectively, in 
1667, and even to its old hivel of £17 and £20 in 1682 for the 
Coast and Bay, and £10 Pis, and £12 14s. for Bantam, when 
12,000 tons of shipj)ing were ord(Ted for India. In 1676 the 
Company had from tliirty to thirty-five sail of largti slii})i; in 
their service, while in 1689 there were employed in tlu! trade 
to India twenty-five Company’s ships and tim Pe.rmir.sion 
ships. 

As war with France broke out in that year the freight went 
up to .£27 and £30 per ton, and (*v(‘n to £10 in 1 695 96, The 
cessation of hostilities sent it down to £17 £20 for a time, but 
the renewal of war kept the freiglits to various ports in the 
East at the very high level of .£34 to .£37 p(T ton. It is on 
record that from 1681 to 1698 thirty ships were lost by 
accidents and captures. 

This could not but send up freight eharg<s and give; a 
staggering blow to the financial ])osition of tlie Com])any, 
already burdened with the heavy ex})enr,es and reparations 
of a war with the Mogul. The^^e skipping losses erpknn why 
no dividends could be paid for several years, and why the value 
of (he stock of the old Company fell to 37 per cent. 

The Carrying Trade from 1708 to 1757 

During the co-existence of the two East India Companielf? 
at one time we find them employing sixty ships in India and 
on the homeward-bound voyage. This indicates a great 
augmentation in the volume of trade between the two 
countries, but after the coalition their shipping w'as naturally 
reduced. It stood at about 5000 tons annually in 1712, and 
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the freights at £26 and £27, In the year 1710 the freight 
charges for the various ports were as follows : — ^ 



('oa.st 
and liay. 

( ’hiiia. 

Surat. 

Moclia. 

Pepper 

Voyages. 

Gruff good.s 

. ao lO.s. 

£31 

£34 ' 

* £33 

£32 

Fine goods . 

. £33 lOs. 

£34 

£37 

£33 

£32 


After the Peace of Utrecht, freight charges came down to 
£21 and £26 for the Coast, and £23 and £21: for Surat. By 
1724 the Company was employing annually thirteen or four- 
teen ships carrying between 5000 and 6000 tons, and the 
whole number of shi])s in tlnur service was probably not less 
than fifty. In 175U previous to any rumour of the war which 
broke out two years latiT, the (V^ast and Bay freight was at 
£24, and the Bombay fnught at £27-£30 ])er ton, but the 
war sent up the freights by £13 per ton. Tlu*, d(‘cennial 
-averages of freights to India, from 1711 to 1760, are given 
below : 



Boull)a^ 

• and Surat 

Coast and Bay. 

^'cars. 

Gruir 

and Fine. 

Gruff and Fnie. 

1711-20 

28 

2!) 

2(i] 32 

1721-30 

24 

25 

22 27 

1731-40 

24 

25 

22 27 

I741-.')0 

31 

32] 

2ff 34 

nrn-fio 

32 

341 

20 33 


Thus in tlie ’fifties and ’sixties of the eightc( nth century tlu'. 
freight (charges were higher in peace as well as in war than tlu'y 
were in the corresponding y(5ars of the .sev(!Jit( ent h century. 

The growth of Indo-British commerce in tlu s(! fifty years 
is likewise; vividly pictured in the shipping statistics. The 
decade 1708-17 claims no more than 106 ships sent from 
England to tlu; Indies, against 172 vessels in the preceding 
ten years’ period, but the termination of the Eui’opean V\’ar, 
brought about by the Treaty of Utrecht, and the Greuid 
Charter conferred by Emperor Furuckseer in 1717 gave mi 
extraordinary impetus to the vending of European commodi- 
ties in India and of Indian merchandise in Europe. The^ 
number of ships that sailed laden with British goods to the 

^ Home Miscellaneous, 44, pp. 5G--57. 

- See Appendix. • 
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East increased suddenly from 106 to 150 in the lusxt decade 
of 1718 27, and to 152 in the third decennium. TJie 
Carnatic War brought in many more ships for the safety of 
the Eastern possessions, so that 189 ships arrived in the 
Indies during the /ears 1738 to 1747. This year the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle brought the war to a nominal end. 

The abatement of hostilities, though temporary, must 
naturally have reduced the large number of ships that were 
before recpiired for carrying stores, ammunition and men to the 
Orient. Thus wo find that 180 ships sailed from England for 
the Indies during the decade culminating in the battle of 
Plassey. The same year witnessed tlie recrudescence of war 
between the French and English which lasted for seven y(‘ars 
and ultimately ended in the triumph of the English over the 
French in India and elsewhere. The Seven Years’ War and 
the new situation in Bcmgal nec(‘ssitated tin; presenci* of many 
more ships for war as well as for commerces Conseqiuuitly 
the number rose to 222 ships during the post-PIass(!y decade. 
On a broad surv(‘y of the facts, the result of the comparison of 
the two periods of fifty years each from 1 058 to 1 707 and 1708 
to 1757, though not startling, shows consi(h'rable progress. 
In the second half-century as compared to the first, the 
numbt>r of ships sent out to the Indies was 777 and 048, 
respectively, and the total tonnage rose from about 200,000 
to 3'( 5,500 tons, so that the increase in the numerical strength 
was 20 per cent against 70 per cent in the total tonnage chartered 
on these ships by the Company. It was really a splendid record 
of the growth and strength of the Company’s shipping and 
trade. 

^hips sent from England to the East Indies from 1058 to 1757 
in Decennial Periods and their Chartered Tonnage. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tormago. 

YeatH. 

8 hips. 

Yonnago. 

1()58-S7 

99 

31,140 

1708-17 

10() 

41,235 

l()()S-77 

'l40 

50,700 

171.8-27 

150 

02,040 

1 (>78-87 

104 

()9,403 

1728-37 

152 

70,241 

1 (>88-97 

7:i 

31,518 

173.8-47 

1.89 

84,810 

1 (>98-1 707 

172 

59,151 

1748 -.57 

1.80 

87,200 


048 

240,912.. 


777 

34.5,532 
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The Value of Tonnage Statistics. In the preceding pages the 
words sliipping ton ” and weiglit ton ” have all along been 
so used as if they were universally known and were invariable 
quantities in the days that we have been speaking of. 
Undoubtedly there was a rough-and-ready method of calcu- 
lating tin; (‘.apacity of each vessel, and when once the ship was 
huuiched its burden ought to have remained constant to the 
tirm^ of alteration made in its build. In such a case the 
burthen oi ships constructed and employed by the Company 
ought not to vary as it does in the various records. An 
explanation or two is, how(;v('r, possible. The method of 
admeasuring shi])s was oidy rough, as will be seen presently, 
and secondly, the ton spa(“e so jufjodged was, and is, naturally 
capable of holding different (piantities of light and heavy, loose 
and packed goods. The old shipping ton was equivalent to a 
ton of wine in two butts of 252 gals, which in l()2f) were 
estimated to occupy GO cu. ft. of space, but surely more weiglit 
of lead and far less of Iocksc' cotton-wool could be contained in 
that ton-spac.e. 

As three (hjfercnt ivai/s of measuring ships were prevalent 
in lG2f), confusion in staling the burden of the same shij) was 
consequentlg natural. Theses were replaced next year by the 
royal order which laid down the mode; of admeasurement as 
multiplying tlu‘, length of k(‘(‘l, leaving out the false post, by 
the greatest breadth within the plank, then by the depth from 
that bixiadth to the iippiu* ('dge of the keel, and ultimately 
dividing the result by one hundred. This method reduced the 
burden of ships of 848 and 898 tons calculated by the old rule 
to 798 and 810 tons computcid according to the new rule. 

In other words, as the tonnage of ships preceding and succeed- 
ing 1627 is calculated on two different nwthods, a reduction of 
at least 7 per cent ought to be made in the tonnage of ships built 
before 1627, prior to instituting comparisons in the tonnage of 
two periods. 

This new method was replaced by another probably adopted 
in the reign of William 111, so that a new difficulty crops up in 
bringing the tonnage of the seventeenth century to the new 

R 
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basis of tlie eiglitoontli. Tlio method followed at the Port of 
London and recomnumded for adoption in the measuring of 
all ships and vess('ls in a Circular Letter issu(;d by the Board 
of Customs in 1719 is reproduced below from a manuscript 
TU'cord in the Custom House Library : - ^ 

Take tlie ship’s length from the inside of the Mainpost to the 
outward })Ost of the stern, and the l)readth from outside to out- 
side, then take off three-fifths of the breadth from the Rake 
b('fore and that gives the main length of the Keele, then multiply 
that bri'adth by the hmgth and half breadth for tin; di‘])th and 
the product of tliat divide by nini'ty-four and that givi's the ton- 
nage, as for (‘xam])le : 

Admit the ship to be 72 foot in length and 20 ft. in breadth, 
th('n take off three-tifths of the breadth for the Ihiki' before— 
that redu(‘(‘s the 72 foot to dO foot tlnm multi j)ly tin* bieadth by 
tiu' hmgth and th(‘ half breadth for the d(‘pth, and divide that by 
94 and that makes her (o he 127 tons and 02 parts of 94. 

(’iT.sToM Hocsk, London, 

Jan. 14, 171!t2 

Lveii adojitmg this alOred basis for pm;t and fiituri* com- 
parisons, we are in no way at. the end of our difliciiUy. The 
8u])e.rint(md(!nt of Customs in his ri'port to the Right Hon. 
Wm, Pitt, atta,ch(!d to the annual volume of Imports, and 
Kxport.s (d' the year 1790 91, makes the following imjiortant 
remark : 

In order to ascertain the proportion which the declared and 
Registered Tonnage under the A(T. of tin* 7th and 8th of William 
the ,4rd liore to the admeasured tonnagi' under the lat(' Act of the 
2()th of His Majesty, I have in many instances compari'd the 

^ Circular Letters ls.suod by the Board of (’u.stoins : London and Yar- 
mouth, 1062-1722. 

^ Compare the method given by Wm. Edgar for gauging .ships ; If it be 
a single- Decked ship mea.sure the keel within board (so much a.s she treads 
u})on the ground) likewise the breadth on the board by the midship beam, 
from plank to plank, and the depth of the Bold from the Plank below the 
Kelsey to the underpart of the Deck plank ; and for a two deck’d ship 
(which carries goods* betw'cen Decks) take the depth of her hold from the 
plank below the Kelsey to the underpart of the Upper Deck Plank, then 
multiply the ficngth by the Breadth ; and the product thereof by the Depth, 
and divide the whole by 94 for a Mercht. ship, and 100 for a Queen’s ship, the 
Quotient is her tonnage." “ (histoms Veetigalium Systema,’’ London, i714 ; 
see also Everard’s “ Stereometry.” ^ 
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one with that of tlie other, and generally found the avanage to 
be nearly as two is to three, that is to say, vessels which were 
declared by the Master or Registered under the Act of King 
Wm. of One hundred Tons. But they were found to Jiieasure 
about one hundred and fifty Tons. Ado|)ting this jirojiortion, 
and it is a juoportion which has not been taken uj) without much 
enquiry and niatun' consid(U‘ation, the Tonnagi' of th(> Mi'rcliants 
Shipjiing employed in the Foreign Tradi* of Great Britain, 

say from 1 GOO to 1 TOO, is increased bij one-half. The d fferences 
introdneed at various times in. the standards of mens ten )ig ships, 
unless dull/ eliminated, are sure to vitiate our results. It ought 
to be definitely borne in mind tluA. tonnage of sliijis should 
never b(‘. taken at its face value. Various allowancci' ought first 
to be made, if a tru(‘ compc.rative view of the merchant 
tonnage eiiqiloyi'd at viirious jioriods in the Anglo-Indiem trade' 
is to be secured.^ These various oomplice.tions and intricacies, 
which are by themselves suflicient to embarrass the ordinary 
reader, still more multijily when other fa.ctors ari' taken into 
consideration. 

The Tonnage of Ships. Even when the pracl ice of freigh I ing 
ships had not been commi'iieed by the Kast India Gonqiemv, 
the tonnage of their sliijis, however varying in dilTeri'iit 
records and different years, was absolutely net and not gross. 
In other words, a ship of KM) tons harden was capable <f bringing 
home at least 400 space-tons of various Eastern commodities over 
and above the provisions, stores, etc., necessarg for the shi])^^ crew. 
The cubic space occupied bg a ton of inne was the original 
standard of measuring tonnage eapacitg. 

The first arithmeticid rule for calculating a ship’s tonnage 
was, according to Opjamheim, devised in 1582, and that ruh' 
made the net or cask tonnage nearly the same as the avi-rage 
cargo. “ The unit of nieasiiri'ment was therefore the tun of 
wine in two butts of 252 gadlons which in 1020 were cstimati'd 
to occupy 60 cubic feet of sjiace. The anejent wine gallon 
occupies 231 cubic inches and tun measures strictly tJiere- 

^ The original returns of tonnage have been allowed to remain intact, 
and no alteration has been made in the comparisons instituted above in our 
shipping statistics, • 
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fore only 33] cubic feet, but the reckoning is by butts, and 
niucli waste of space must be allowed for in view of the usual 
shape of a cask.’’ It follows that more goods could be stowed 
in the hold than indicated by the cask capacity of a vessel, if 
they were carefully 'packed and occupied less space than a 
ton of wine. In the (.\)urt Minutes of Gth May, 1G18, a ship 
of'MH) tons is said to be capable of sf Giving 400 tons of dry goods 
like e^dieoes, silks, or the liked 

The fact should be clearly grasped that the ship’s burden 
always expressed the net amount of merchants’ goods as 
measured by the ton of wine, but her ton and tonnage,'' 
which was always more by one-third part of her burden, indi- 
cattid on the average dead weight of cargo. ^ To quote an instance 
from the (dmpany’s Records, we find that tlie English 
ca])tured the Dutcli ship Black Lion of 700 tons burden in 
IG18. (She is described as laden with GOO tons of pe])per and 
100 tons of other goods (d great value,^ thus clcarlg showing 
that the burden of a ship expressed her net capacity in merchan- 
dise. 

That freighted ships were chartered for a certain net ton- 
nage cannot be doubted. Two more instances would clear 
tJie ground. In 1G17 the Advice of 3G0 tons was freighted by 
th(5 (bmpany for 300 tons only.'* It has already been pointed 
out that the space for provisions, stores, etc., was separate 
from the hold in which merchandise was stowed away. One 
cause of the hionesse of 350 tons burden not bringing in the 
chartered tonnage in 1G51 was that some of the 50 tons of 
provisions were stowed in the hold against the usual practice.^ 
Instances of chartering ships at less burden than tln^y were 

^ Oouri Bk., 4, p. 300. 

^ tSoe Oppenheim’s “ Adiniiii.stration of the Royal Navy ” for a full 
explanation of these terms. For instance, the Asa mion was 100 tons in 
merchants’ goods, “ but to account her in dead umght or hartonand tonnage 
may be added \ par,t of the .same burden which maketh her tonnage 213-},” 

(irons tonnage was an uncertain term, there being three different ./ays of 
e.x pressing it. For instance, the gross tonnage of the Sovereign of the Seas 
was by depth 1400 tons, by draught 1601 tons and by beam 1830 toms. 
Uppenheim, p. 200. 

(’ourt Bk., Aug. 20, 1019. Calendar, 1, p. 292. 

4 Court Bk., 22, p. 37. ^ Coult Bk., 23, p. 97. 
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actually capal)le of stowin" could he inulliplicd indcfinilcly in 
the last (juarter of the seventeeutli century. Tlu* followiii^f 
will, however, suflice : - 


Ship. 

Tonnage 

Chartered. 

'I'onnaLre to he hi ought home. 

Nassau 

400 

500 (Com* Bk., 37, p. 14S) 

Montague 

400 

440 over ami ahovi' tin' ki'iil l('(lg(’! 

Tavistock 

750 

(Court Bk., 41. }) 2S7). 

SOO (Court Bk.. 41, ]) .5C.). 

Mart ha 

550 

000 (Court Bk., 41, p. 150). 

Ever since 

the permission granted to the oflicers am 


mariners of sliips to indulj^e in jnivate trade to the extent of 
5 15 per cent on tlio chartered tonnagt* of each \('ssel, it 
became the usual practice to expressly mention in the contract, 
or charter party as it was called, whether the indul^u'd tonnag(^ 
was included in or excluded from that cliarti'red for the (Vrn- 
pany. While in some cases the kenth^dge, consisting of iron and 
lead on the outward voyage and of pepper, saltpetre', red ('ai th , 
cowries, callitore or other heavy w'ood on tln^ homeward voyage, 
at greatly reduced freight rates, was also excluded from the 
chartered tonnage, so that the burden of a ship cxj^rcssed (he 
net qaantitij of merchandise to he brought for (he Eas( India 
ComjMny, exclusive of kentledge and mariners' goods^ etc. In 
such cases, it is reasonable to conclude that tlu' tonnage 
occupied by the “ PYee merchants allowed to go on almost 
every ship from 1080 onward was also excluded from tlie one 
chartered by the Company. Take, for instance, the case of the 
Massingbird It was charten'd for 150 tons, but this tonnagi' 
was to include the 5 per cent permitted trade and half the 
kentledge, while in the case of the Josia^ and the Seipio, tlui 
5 per cent permitted tonnage alone was included.^ That (he 
Company's lomiagc and (he tonnage chartered by private traders 
on the same ships mere two separate quantities, the latter being 
excluded from the tminage chartered by the Company, is clearly 
stated in the Court Mmutcsl 

Itwill now be evident that the returns of shipping tonnage 
given in the previous sections, exclusively related as Ihey are 

1 Court Bk., 32, p. 81 ; cf. 24, p. 227. Court Bk., 32, p. 82. 

3 Bk., 32, p. 82. ^ * Court Bk., 32, p. 47. 
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to the Company, fall far below the actual tonnage employed in the 
Indo-British trade. We have no means to calculate the burden 
chartered by the free merchants and that allowed to and 
clandestinely employed by the mariners and officers of each 
ship. Barring this unknown quantity the figures, which have 
been compiled for the first time in the history of the Company, 
give UR a very near approximation to the real net tonnage 
employed by that great corporation from 1601 to 1708. 

The Rating of Tonnage. The earliest information on the 
shipping tonnage of East Indian goods as rated for freight^ is 
embodied in the report of the auditors appointed by the Court 
to consider what allowance was to be made for tonnage and 
freight in the ships freighted by the particular adventurers for 
their Persian voyages. They proposed in 1634 to allow the 
following quantities to a shipping ton :■ 

Silk 10 ewts. to a ton, reckoning 112 lbs. to every owt. 

Indigo 12 „ „ (Here 100 lbs. to aewt. are reckoned, because 

the proviso is not given.) 

Cotton yarn, 9 cwts to a ton. 

Cloves ioOO lbs „ 

Malabar pepper, 1400 lbs. subtle or het.®^ 

Janibee „ 13 cwts, ,, ,. 

Calicoes, 500 pieces (fine and coarse) to a ton. 


^ The quantities taken as equivalent to a shipping ton by the Customs 
authorities in 1590 are given in the “Kates of the Custom House.” Ten 
years after, the Company rated the provisions in equipping their shijis for the 
first voyage as follows : — 


Bread 1714 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lb. — 

150 tons 

or llj cwt. per 

Meale 535 cwt. 2 qr. 24 lb. — 

30 „ 

18 cwt. 

Beere 30,000 gallons -- 

170 „ 

176 gallons 

Cydre ,30,000 gallons 

170 „ 

176 gallons 

Wine 1 5,000 gallons 

80 „ 

187 gallons 

Beef 538 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb. — 

30 „ 

18 cwt. 

Porko 669 cwt. 2 qr. 16 lb. 

40 „ 

17 cwt. 

Fish 45,000 fishes 

25 „ 


Otcmcale 351 bishellcs — 

12 „ 

30 bu.shells 

kSteclo wheat 351 bi.shellcs - 

9 „ 

30 bushells 

Butter 80 firkins 

2 

40 firkins 

Oyle 2000 gallons 

10 ,! 

200 gallons 

Vineger 

30 tons 


Musterd Seeds 32 bushells - 

1 ton or 33 bushells 

Rice 20 bushells 

1 ton. 



“ Dawn of English Trade,” pp. 34-35. Cf. the tonnage of I’rovisihns in 
The 5th Voyage of 1608-9 (Court Bk., 2, p. 110). 

2 Court Bk., 13, 245. 

® 1500 lbs, to a ton were proposed, while others proposed 12 cwts. or 
1200 lbs. or 10 piculls ; pp. 133 and 139. 

1 
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Thim the shipping ton was rated differently for different 
commodities shipped on the Company's vessels. The weight 
ton and liundredAveight, too, were varying quantities in the 
case of different merchandise. The hundredweight was 
equivalent to 100 lbs. for some articles arwl 1 12 lbs. for others.^ 
In the October sales of ]G2'1 it is expressly mentioned that 
100 lbs. were usually reckoned as a hundredweight, but 112 
and 1 10 lbs. made a liundredweight in the case of peppcT and 
aloes respectively. 

Thus wc ought to be exlrcmchj cautious in finding out the exact 
number of pounds that composed a hundredweight f a ton, and a 


^ Sir (j. M. Watson give.s tho following equivalent pounds to a ewt, as 
current in the beginning of the 17th century ; — 

Hops- 112 lbs. (!attle and fi.sh-l20 lbs. 

Hard-fish- 100 lbs. Nails, jiins - 1 20 lb.s. 

Sugar, spices, wax and all other iJnng.s - lOO lbs. 

“ British Weights and Measures,” p. 2(i; ef. Hastall’s Abridgment, ]>. IS. 

'■* Here a note on the early history of the use of Ion as a nieasuro of weight 
in Kngland will bo very intercsfing. 

Beginning with the Assize ot Weights and Measures issued by Iwwaid I 
in the 20th year of his reign, vve find that the Troy pound of 20 shillings was 
from that time to bo employed for wanghing gold, silver, sjiici's and 
“ apothecaries’ goods,” and tin* Av(>irdu])ois pound of .sliilhngs was 
meant for weighing all other things. Wool, iron, lead, etc. being heavy 
w'ero aUvays w'cighed by the avoirdupois pound of 2.') shillings. A load of lead 
w^as fixed in tho above assize as erpiivalcnt to 2100 lbs., each jiound bmiig 
equal to 25 shillings or 15 ozs. Tins pound ceased to bo a legal w'cight in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and tho pound of l(i ozs was legalised in 1587 
in its place (Watson’.s Weights and Measures, I.ondon, 1010}. 

Although it IS dillicult to asimtain the exact year when the use of ton of 
2240 lbs., I'acli pound being l(> o/s , came into vogue, yet it is certain that 
it w'as in much use by 1500. In the Book of Rates of the ( aistom llousi' of 
that year iron is rated for the purpose of (’ustoms duties in tonsoj 20 ewts. 
each. The Amen.% Spanish and S ponce rarutie.<t of iron woe then e.r pressed 
?n ton weights. Lead, both cast and uncast, has been rated by the ” foulder, 
variously called “ fodder, fother, or load ” in the litc'rature of that period. 
Tin has been rated by ewts. and wheat by quarters {Rates of the ( ustom 


House, London, 1500, pp. 20, 30, 41). i n 

Then six years later, the ” Pathway to Knowledge (L)0(>). wtnch 
teaches the methods of keeiung business a<'( omits, conjiims the ahoee in- 


formation in these w'ords ; — 

■ “ Heerafter followeth the names of divers things, whirh har, pa, tinilm 

termes of reckoning proper to thnim-lve.^ according to their severull kinds, as 
some i)f waight only, some of measure, others of measure and number, and 
the rest of number by itself. 

Waight 

Iron Lead Tinne, (fopper, Lattm 

Pound 2240 112 2184 ,^12, 

Hundreth 20 1 HU • Huiid. 1 

Tmnc 1 1 Folder 
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shipping ton at the various epochs of the English commercial 
history. 

The rating of tonnage for freight purposes was altered in 
1642 when the Company themselves began the practice of 
freighting sliips byr chartering the Ulysses for Bantam at 
£21 per ton. The ships were to bring 

15 cwtfl. net of pepper to a ton 
10 „ eloves „ 

000 calico pieces 

Tliu/s (I ton as a tneasurc of weight for iron was equal to the present ton of 
2240 Ihs. It would appear that this ineasuic Avas not tlicii extended to 
express the weights of other things, V(‘t it is very strange that tlie author 
of the “ l^ithway ” often speaks of 

(a) the prices of r//e by tnnnes,” as “bought at 55/10/0 the tun and 

sold at ()0/0/0 the tunne ready money ” ; 

(b) and of the prices of wheat by tuns and of charges “ paid for 21 tunnes 
13 quartets, 2 bushels.'’’ 

'the profit and loss on these commodities is also reckoned on tons, 

lloAvever. it is by no means certain whether the author is really speaking 
of the weight-ton or capacity-ton m llu' case of rye and wheat, although his 
use of the terms tons, quartiTs and bushels docs not leave us in doubt. In 
the inventory of the charges of 20 tons of wheat received, he begins by men- 
tioning £S per “ tunne “ freight, and then goes on s[)ecifying the per ton 
charges for primage, pilotage, measiii ing, custom, carriage to Avarehouse, etc. 

Here it is difficult to rci'oncile the t\AO conceptions on the scanty data 
before us. Yet the use of ton as a weight equivalent to 224(' lbs. in the case of 
iron IS established beyond doubt before 1500. 

Proceeding further, avc find that in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the ton Avas not omy a measure of liquids like beer, cider, Avinc, oil, 
vinegar, Avater, of pitch and meal, but a measure of Aveight, too, in the case 
of iron, tin and lea<l at least. The Court Minutes of the K.l. Company of the 
very first year supply u.s useful information on the point. An estimate of 
the quantity and value of the merchandise to be sent in the ships of their 
first voyage is given in these Avord.s : — 

Yron tons .30 at £270 

Tynn AVToiight „ 5 at £330 

3’ynn Avt, in barres „ 5 at £420 

Leade „ 100 at £1700 

(11. Mils. .MSS., Addl. 24,034, p. 33 ; *‘Thc DaAvn of Knglish Trade in the 
East." by Hy. Stevens, p. 30.) 

But in the accounts of the Third and Fifth Voyages in 1000 and 1000, 
iron IS expressed m tunns," lead in ^'fathers," and “tynn” in “tvnns” 
(Court Bk., 2, pp. 4, <7, 8 , 101). ^ 

In the invoices of 102() and 1020 the prices of tin by tons arc given 
(Letter Bk., I, pp. 2, 37). 

Thus it appears that the. use of ton as a mxdsure of weight in the case of 
the above three metals luid become established by the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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and tlic rate for other goods was to be fixed according to 
Turkey tonnage. No private trade was allowed on these 
freight(ul sliips and no primage was to be given on them.^ 
Every ship was to carry 22 soldiers for every 100 tons of skipping 
and a certain nwinber of guns. • 

Here the (piestion that naturally crops up is, “ What were 
the rates of tonnage fixed by the Levant (Company for their 
various imports from Turki'y ? ” Turning to the (V)urt 
Minutes of the L<;vant C^inpiany jireserved in Ihe Archives of 
the Public Record Officu', we find that m their minutes of Ith 
February, ]r).‘H-.32,“ the Directors establislu'd the following 
rates of tonnage for dilTerent articles 


A Bate <f Ihninage of Commodities. 


Carpctt.s as many as 0 ehe.sls 1 ndico 

Currenec . . 20 cwt. per 'i'onne 

C'alhcocs, 4 balls cont. 100 broad and 150 narrow 


Cloves . . . lOcvt.. 

Cotton wool 

9 cwt. 

(iarniania wool . . it ., 

Grograincs . 

0 ballcH 

Orogramo.s yarn . 12 

Goats and Camclls hairo 

10 cv t. 

Galls Loo.se . .15 ,, 

Galls in bags 

13 

Galhngall . . . 12 ,, 

Gum Arabick 

12 

1 ndico . 12 cwt. or 0 chc.sts 

Pepper 

10 > 

Pepper long . . 12 cwt. 

Lead K(‘d 

20 

Lead white . . 15 ,, 

Nutmeg.' 

13 „ 

Hubarbe . . . 8 

Svnamon 

8 ,, 

Sopc . . . 20 

Seana . . . 8 

Silk raw 

10 

'rurnicnc 

8 ,, 

Tynu. . . .20 

Worrno .seed 

11 .. 

Opium . . .10 .. 

Ma.stiek 

0 che.sts 

Annisceil , . . 13 .. 




There is no evidenc,e in the subsefjuent (kmrt Minuti's of tlu^ 
Levant Company up to 1050 of an alterat ion in the preceding 
rates, hence these alone must have beim adopted by the East 
India Company in comjmting the freight charges of their 
cargoes silicic 1 012. These rates remained almost unaltered up 
to the beginning of tlie nineteenth century. Only in 1685, the 
Committee for Shi])])ing resolved that cotton-yarn pressed be 


1 Court Ilk., 18, pp. 78 ami 127. 

2 Statu PaperK, Foreign Archives, Vol. 140. Court Bk. for 1017-31, 
p, 255. 

Here a cwt. was reckoned as equal to 100 lbs. Hence 1000 lbs. made 
a shipping ton for pepper. (Letter bk., ^.X, p. 01, March, 1098). 
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accounted 12 cwt. 10 lb. to the ton; cotton-wool 13 cwt. 
to the ton, and flax as well as hemp be accounted 12* cwt. to 
the ton.^ No other important changes seem to have taken 
place in the subsequent years. 

So far as other rules for freighting ships are concerned, we 
find them recorded in the Committee Minutes of 19th June, 
1667, as follows : — ^ 

1. 20 men for every 100 tons of shipping chartered. 

2. 16 tons for every 100 ton.s to be allowed for kentledge. 

3. 40 shillings per ton to bo given as Imprest money. 

4. 6d. per ton allowed as demurrage per day. 

5. 8 tons of ballast under the pallating for every 100 tons. 

The ships in August, 1667, were freighted according to these 
rules on £19 and £22 for gruff and fine goods respectively. 
Before that year the Company had to fix these various items in 
contracting each ship on the terms that could be acceptable to 
both the parties. The variation in the rates for ships hired in 
1658 alone is convincing proof of tlie necessity of having 
fixed terms for hiring ships for the Company’s service.^ What 
alterations were afterwards eflccted in each of these items 
cannot be traced in the existing records, but they afford us 
sufficient data for understanding the system adopted by the 
Company in freighting their ships. 

So far as rating of goods is concerned, the information for 
various years is available in the invoices of goods sent from 
England and India. The following table conclusively 
establishes the almost unalterable character of the rates fixed 
in 1642 


1 Letter Bk., XVlIl, p. 586, March, 1722. Court Bk., 34, p. 163. 
" Court Bk., 25 ( 1 . 


3 Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Imprest Money. 

Demurrage per 

Eagle 

500 ■ 

.£800 


Smyrna Mereht 

— 

£700 

£8 

Delight , 

250 

£400 

Gdbert . 

• 250 

£300 

7 i 

Advice , 

370 

£600 

8 

Love 



12 

Society . 



6/10/0 

20 men per 100 tons on the 

ships (Court Bk., 24, pp. 37, 39, 41, 66). 
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Ton Equivalents at Various Periods. 

1()79 In the bc^nn- 

and ning of the 

Articles. 1G74. IGSO. 19th century. 


Lahore Indico . 

. 12 ewts, . 12 cwts. ^ 

12 

CW'ts. 

Sarkhej Indico . 

. 12 „ . 12 „ . 

12 


Aloes Scotrina 

. 15 „ . 16 „ . 

16 


Benjamin . 

. 20 „ . 20 „ . 

20 


Cardamons 

. 11 „ 12 „ . 

12 


Carmania wool . 

10 „ . 

10 


Coho seed 

. 18 cwts. 18 „ 

18 


Cinnamon 

8 „ 

8 

„ ns in 1631 

Olibanum 

. 18 cwts. . 18 „ . 

18 


Lapistutia 

20 „ . 

20 


Bed earth 

20 „ . 

20 


Seena 

8 „ . 



Lacs 

. 16-18 „ . 

16-18 


Spiknard 

10 „ . 

10 


Poppy . 

16 „ . 



Cotton yarn 

10 „ . 

10 


Turmeric 

16 „ . 

16 


Calicoes 

400-600 cwts. 400-600 „ 



Cotton 


13 

,, as in 1686 

Cloves 


12 


Klephants’ teeth 


16 


Pepper 


16 

, as in 1631 

Pepper Long 


12 

., as in 1631 

Quicksilver 


20 

,, 

Kaw kSilk 


10 

„ as in 1631 

Bice 


20 

as in 1600 

Bhubarb . 


8 

,, as in 1631 

Sago 


16 

„ 

Saltpetre . 


20 

,, 

Soap 


20 

„ as in 1631 

Sugar 


20 

,, 

Tea Green 


8 


Tea Bohea 


10 


Worm Seeds 


11 

,, as in 1631 

(Court Bk., 

25(/, 170, 172; Wisset’s Compendium, 

11, for the 3rd 


Column.) 


Excellence of the Company’s Navy. Before we conclude, 
it is iiecccsiiry to bring out tin important feature of tlie 
merchant marine of the Company. The ships owned and 
freighted by them were not ordinary merchant -men, nor were 
they irjen-of-war, but a new type of armed vessels useful both 
for commerce and war had been invented and slowly perfected 
to meet the exigencies of the new situations. The superiority 
of English ships, mariners and naval officers had been proved 
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to the hilt by the epoch-making victory over the “ Invincible 
Armada ” in 1588. The Portuguese were admittedly very 
poor on the S('a. They used to die in scores by scurvy on the 
way to the East and had no mettle to fight either the Hutch 
or English. In those days when no international law was 
recognised to bind the European and Asiatic nations, when 
even the European peoples were free to fight amongst them- 
selves and surprise and capture each other’s ships and even 
dominions beyond the Hebrides, trade was nothing but an 
armed commerce transacted, guarded, and preserved by means 
of armed vessels and armed men. 

Henc(5 the English East India Company found it expedient 
to equip and to navigate their ships in a manner different from 
what was practised in any other commerce. When factories 
and territories (trifling indeed in their commencement) began 
to unite themselves with their commerce, this attention was 
found to be still more n^qiiisite as the ships of the Company 
served for dcffence in time of war, and for the passage of troops 
which then became also essential to the Company’s existence. 

By various progressive measures the Company “ brought 
them to such a state of perfection as to make them surpass the 
shipping employed in almost any service whatever, the Navy of 
Great Britain perhaps not exceptedN 

Such is the boast of the writer of an article in the Manu- 
script Marine Miscellaneous, Vol. I. 

It was this navy which in its very infancy broke the power 
of the Portuguese in India and Ormus, which in its adolescence 
annihilated the Mogul fleet under the Scedee, which destroyed 
the Maratha navy under the Angrias, which expelled the 
Hutch from India and captured the Indian possessions of the 
formidable French. 

Every ship of the English and Hutch that appeared on the 
shores of India awed her merchants and civil authorities by 
the show of its guns, bluejackets and men-at-arms? Each 
vessel was armed, so to say, to the teeth with guns. Hence 
the English were looked upon as “ sovereigns of the seas,” 
“Lions of the Ocean,” ‘‘Lords of the Waters.” Even 
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Aurangzeb contented liimself in the enjoyineiit of tin* Indian 
continent thinking that (h)d liad allotted the Unstable Element 
for Christian rule. 

This unquestioned supmuacy on the sea was due to the armed 
and swift ships of the Company. For instafice, in the ’eight i('s, 
a vess(il of 500-500 tons was gen(‘rally e(iiiip])ed with 30 guns 
and carried about 105 to 120 s(ddiers, a shij) of about 400 500 
tons usually carried 30 guns and 00 soldiers, the one of about 
400 tons ca})aGity for holding merchandise had 21 guns and 
from 75 to 90 men. 'rh(*re was no hard-and-fast ruhi on this 
point. The strength used, in fact, to vary according to 
circumstances. A cursory view of the ligures supj)lied in 
Appendix C to this Chapter will reveal the variabh^ charaett'r 
of this ecpiipment. 

The real im])ort of this practice will be carru'd hoim* when 
we cast a glance at the fleids sadmg for tlu^ East in any oiu* 
year to prosecute and guard tln^ Anglo-Indian commerc(‘. Jn 
the year 1 072-73 10 ships of the aggregate burd(‘n of 4 1 30 i ons 
chartered by the Company alone leit for the J^le.st. They 
carried in all an army of 918 men and 318 naval guns. Kivi^ 
years after, in 1077-78, 13 vessels sailed for the Indian weders. 
Their aggregate tonnage chart(!r<*d by the Company total h‘d 
8720 tons. They, too, were e((uip])ed with 1205 soldiers and 
332 naval guns. Therefore when, during the ten yc'urs of 
] 081-90, 143 ships were sent to war with the Dutch and the 
Mogul Emperor, it is easy to realise what, a large force must, 
have been hurled into the Indies. 1 have not been alih*. t,o 
trace in the Records figures for the soldiers and guns on thesis 
vessels, but on the basis of'the prec<'ding data, M3 ships of cm 
aggregate burden of 05,000 tons could have carried about 
3300 guns and 13,000 soldiers. As most of them went for 
war and not for commerce, the number of guns and nu'ii would 
really be greater. The Indian merchant-ships weri^ without 
docks, ^rad very inaderpiate ordnance, and inelhcient gunners. 
Then they were generally laden to the very brim, lleiic.e, 
they could never successfully cope with the European vessels. 
They rather fell an easy prey to eiiich and every pirate ship and 
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depended for tlnsir s«‘ifc voyage upon the security bought from 
the Europeans. The E.I. Company can be heartily compli- 
mented for the efficient management of their navy. No better 
proof can be given of the excellence of the Company’s naval 
establishnumt thali the v(‘,ry trifling losses which for a long 
period of time attended upon it, both in merchandis(‘ and 
men, through the long and perilous navigation of an Indian 
voyag<?. For a great number of years the average loss of 
ships was 6 per cent, that of merchandise did not exc(!cd about 
4 per cent in time of war and in time of peace 2 per cent ; and 
the losses in the conveyance of troops to India have not upon 
an average (ixceeded 2 per ctmt. 

The following beautiful verr.os of a laureate of the English 
nation upon the puissance of their navies and the Englis.h 
dominion on sea, will be an appropriate epilogue to this 
chapter 

Lords of the worlds great waste, the ocean, we 
Whole for/ests send to reign upon the sea. 

And every coast may trouble, or r<diev<‘ ; 

But noiu! can visit us without our leave. 

Angels and wc have this prcrogativ('. 

That noiui can at our happy seat arrive ; 

While we descend at ])l(!asure, to invade 
Th(‘ bad with vtmgeance, or the good aid. 

The taste of hot Arabia’s spice w(' know 
Free from the scorcdiing sun that makes it grow ; 
Without the morn, in Persian silks we shim', 

And without planting, drink of every wine, 

To dig for wealth tve weary wd our limhs, 

Gold, though the heavied meltall, hither sivims ; 

Ours is the harvest, where the Indians mow, 

We plow the deep, and reap what others sow} 

^ The English and the Dutch Affairs, London, 1604, pp. 47-48. 



CIIAITKR X 

?It(yrE('.T10N AGAINST INDIAN TEXTILES 

At tliii end of Qiuhmi Klizalu'ihV, ivign the princi])le of 
diseriminution against tin* foreigner in favour of the nationals 
was the re{‘()gnised basis of the (histonis iluties levic'd on tlu^ 
imports j’.nd exports of England. Tlnye was a uniform duty 
of 5 per cent on all commoditic^s, witli additional imposts on 
foreign wines and very discouraging levies on aliens. The.t no 
important modifications wen*, made up to lG5b in the rates emd 
assi'ssiTK'iits will be scum liy comjiaring togi'ther the de.ta of 
the Rooks of Rates of the years J500 and 1()I2.^ With tlu^ 
Restoration, the policy of encouraging the national industriii; 
and manufactures by passing more effective Navigation Acts 
and levying more discriminative duties upon manufactured 
goods was followed with vigour.*^ In the Act of Tonnage emd 
Poundage of Charles II, passed in lObO (12 Car. JI, c. I), it wun 
providiid that all linen goods which inchtded calicoes, lawns, 
daniash, etc., as well as all wroagld silks of India and oilier 
foreign countries, “.were to jLiy ‘one fui.l moytie ’ over and 
above what is before ratial, for which additiomd duty the. 
importer giving security at the (hu.toins 'liousi; shall have 
twelve months tinn^ for payimmt of the s.ame from tin; time of 
Importation, or in case such importer shall pay risady mom^y 
he shall have ten pi.r cent oft the scad duty abated to him ; 

^ Con;|nlt 1 Jac. J, c. 33, and 10 Car. 1, c. 30. . 

2 Thp Act prohibiting the im])orting of any wines, wool, or silks into the 
Commonwealth of England or Ireland or any other Dominions thereunto 
belonging from the Kingdom of Erance or any Dominions belonging to the 
same from 7 September, 1049. Book of Rates, lt»42, pp. 92-94. Custom 
House Library. • 
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And if any of tlic said Linnens for wliicli this said duty is paid 
or secured by the Importer can be exported within 1*2 tw(!lve 
montlis after tlie [inportacons, than the aforesaid Duty sliall 
be wholly repaid, or the Security vacated, as to what shall be 
exported ” (Statut^s of the Realm, Yl, pp. 194, 197). 

The princij^al Oriental commodities, rated for the Chistorn 
House purpose at the rates given in the previous chapt(^r, were 
to pay 5 p(ir C(Uit, less 5 per cent discount for prornjd payment, 
as the general duty, afterwards called tlu; Old Subsidy, but the 
cotton and silk goods imiant for home consumption were 
subjected to an additional duty of (id. in tlu^ j)ound. Both the 
cotton and silk industries had been making slow ])rogress in 
England, so that the additional impost was caknilated to 
encourage their ra])id growth in the realm. It will be seen 
that every 'piece of calico had to pay from nincpcnce to three 
shilliugs as Customs Duty since lOGO, yet the East India 
Company succeeded in cr(‘ating sue.h a great deinand for them 
in England and Europe that their vast im])ortations of both 
Indian silks and cottons began to tell heavily upon the 
incipient silk and cotton industries of England and (uirtail tluj 
demand for English woollens at home as well as on the 
Continent. An outcry was naturally raised tluU- the luitional 
woollen and linen trades would be ruined. 

Numerous pamphlets were 'written ayainst the growing 
importation of Indian silks from 1070 onward. ^ It was assertiid 
by one of the members of the House of (V)mmons in 1681 that 
£300,000 was spent yearly in England for the Mast India 
manufactured goods, including printed and painted calicoes 
for cloths, bed-hangings, etc. On tin; other hand, it was 
repeatedly pointed out by the partisans of tin; Company that 
the same objections applied with a gnuiter force to the wrought 
silks imported into England from Franc(‘, Italy, Holland, etc. ; 
that the silks which the Company commonly brought in were 
mainly talfaties and.other plain or striped silks, suclwas were 
not usually made in England, but imported from France and 

^ Mancliestcr wa.s well known for the manufaeturc of cottons even as 
early as 1040. Baine.s’ (!otton Manufacture in England.. 
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other countries of Eur()])e, so tliat tiie ini})()iiati()ii of Indian 
silks wjis working to tile prejudice of the silk niaiiufiu i.ures 
of foreign countries alone ; and that a great part of the 
wrought silks from the Indies was again shipjied out to 
France, Holland, etc., to tlie gi’eat advantage of tlie King emd 
Kingdom. The Company succei'ded in their defence, bi'cause 
in 1()81 the petition of the silk-weavers of London against, the 
wear of East India silks, Beiigals, etc., was reji'cti'd by the 
House. ‘ 


Heavier Duties Imposed 

However, the feiding against calicoes, muslins, and India 
wrought silks went on growing and hea.vhw dutu s were la id on 
tluiir ini])ortation to satisfy the popular demamd. In 1085 an 
additional duty of £10 jier £100 value with 10 ])er cent discount 
for jiroinjit jiaymentand full drawback on re-e.\portat ion was 
imposed on “all calicoes and all other Indian Linnen Im- 
ported from the East Indies and on all wrought silks or 
manufactures of India made of or mixisl with lleiha, or 
silk and thnaul or cotton rrnjiorted into Fngland from the 
Last Indies after 18th duly, 1 085, and before Lstduly, KiOO.”'^ 

At the end of the above-mentioned period this addilional 
duty, instead of being abolished, was doubled and ma(h‘ to 
cov(‘r “all calicoes and all oth<*r Indian Linnen, and adl 
wrought silks and otluu* manufactures of India and (Lina, 
except Indigo.” This levy of 20 jier cent, afterwards known 
as the Old Impost, was c.ontinmul by several Acts of Parlia- 
ment and ultimately nuuh* perjxdual by 9 Amu', c. 21.^ Tin; 
immedicute and manifisst nsison for doubling the duty in 1090 
was to provide “ means of lu'fus'.sary delence of tin* realms, the 

^ “ A Treatise,” by Sir J. Child, ])i). IS-lt). 

® iStatiites ot the Kealni, Vol. \’l, |)]). 7- b. Cf- 1 dae. 11, e. .5. Messrs. 
Alton and Holland have truly as.seited that a {General study of llie reenids 
show.s that at this tiiue the dufi«*s Mere nut l(‘vi('(l as ])ereentat>ea on tlie •'loss 
price at^the sales (” Kinjj’s Cu.stoins,” Vol. II, p. Jbti). » 

® The Old Impost (2 Wm., e. 4) was applicable from the 2r)th Deri'ndx'r, 
1G90, to loth Nove»nber, Kit).') ; enntmued untd JOth November, 1007, by 
4 and 5 W. and M., c. 15 ; 201 h September, 1701, 7 and 8 Wm. Ill, e. 10 ; 
1st August, 1710, 1 Anne, e. 13; 1st August, 1714, 0 Anne, e. li); Ist 
August, 1720, 8 Anne, c. 13 ; made perj^etual by 0 Anne, c. 21. 

S 
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perfect rediicinj^ of Ireknd and eilectujil prosecution of war 
against France.” Bid. tliere is little doubt that the effect of 
the enhancement of duty was to protect national industries 
from foreign encroachments. 

Indian Calicoes^ and Silks Prohibited 

For thoroughly grasping the present and the subsequent 
legislative measures which culminakal in the total prohibition 
of Indian silks and painted calicoes, it is here necessary to 
remember that continued effortsdiad been made from the time 
of Janus I to establish the silk industry in England in order 
to avoid the importations of French and other foreign silks. 
Within fifty years England had succeeded so far that there 
were in IGbb no fewer than 40,000 individuals engaged in the 
silk manufi'.cture. In the following years a considerable 
stimulus wcuS given to this industry by the fatal revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1085, when 50,000 refugees, mostly 
silk-weavers, sought an asylum in England. Then came the 
war with Holland, France, and Spain whicli offered a splendid 
0 })})()rtunity for the rapid development of the industry by 
reducing the importations from France and the Indies and 
increasing the demand for home manufactures. 

Notwithstanding all the adverse circumstances, Indian silks 
and calicoes were becoming “ the general wear in England.” 
The writer of the “ Naked Truth ” (1690) complained that 
“ fashion is truly ti^rmed a witch ; the dearer and scarcer any 
commodity, the more the mode ; 30s. a yard for muslins : and 
only the shadow of a conmiodity, then procured'' The com- 
plaints of the English manufacturers and the new settlers were 
considered so genuine that the question was brought before 
the House of Commons. It peremptorily rejected the petition 
of several merchants trading in the goods imported from the 
East Indies, against the Bill “ for restraining the wearing of all 
wrought silks, Bengals, and Dyed, printed, or stained Calicoes, 
imported into the Kingdom of England, and the Plantations 
belonging there unto, of the product and Manufacture of 
Persia and the East Indies.” This Bill for restraining the 

^ Com])lete list of prohibited goods on pagc!j}2l>. 
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wearing of wrouglit silks and painted calic(H‘S Wiis iwicu; 
thrown out by the House of Lords, because the' g<‘ntry c.iid the 
ladies in general showed a great aversion to the rtistreunts 
proposed by the (^)nimons. 

A batile royal raged between the parties for auid against 
protection for the next few years. At last, in 1097. the 
importation of all Frmioh and other European silk goods wa.s 
proliibited. This Act on the eve of the termination of the war 
only tended to increase the imports of Indiiui silks raid 
calicoes and thus pioved a veritable ruin to many centres of 
weaving industry in England. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion will be reveahid by the quantities imported from 1098- 
onward : - 


\'earH. 

( 'alicoe.s. 

ll(Mi}^al Wrought 8ilks. 

JSOS 

247.214 imrcs 

.')7,2()0 JMCCOH 

1(>9U 

8r);io:{4 „ 

24.14.') „ 

1700 

0.') 1,100 „ 

110,4.')5 „ 

1701 

s 2 (;,ioi „ 

lir)..')04 „ 


Wlien the object of the previous prohibition was thus 
frustrated, tin; silk-weavius of London grew tumultuous and 
carried their violence so far as to attempt seizing the tr(si,sure 
at the East India House, and had almost succeeded in it, but 
were in tlie end reduced to order. Thereupon the agitiition 
against Indian silks culminated in several hgit.lative eiii'.ct- 
ments. The much-needed statute was passed in 1 790 ('uaeting 
“ that from Michaelmas, 1701, all wrought silks, Rengals, and 
stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture of I’ersia, 
China, or the East Indii's ; and also all calicoes, painted, dyed, 
or stained tluu’c, should be locked up in warehouse s appointed 
by the Commissioners of the (histoms, till re-exported ; so as 
none of the said goods should be worn or used, in either apparel 
or furniture, in England on forfeiture thereof and also of £200 
penalti/ on the persons having or selling any of them.'' 

• New Duty on Muslins 

At the same time, to prevent the excessive importations of 
prohibited goods during the interim, a new duty of 15 per 
cent was imposed by another Act (11 and 13 Wm. HI, c. 3) 
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upon tile gross price realised at sale,^ over and above all the 
duties then payable on all Indian wrought silks, dyed calicoes, 
and muslins imported between 2Gth March, 1700, and 30th 
September, 1701, when the prohibitory Act was to operate. 
As the prohibited goods, being forbidden for home consump- 
tion, were meant for the Euro])ean and Colonial markets, they 
were to pay no duty other than the piir cent subsidy upon 
re-exportation from the country. This temporary duty of 
15 per cent on muslins, instead of being abolished in 1701, was 
first continued to 30th September, 1708, by 12 and 13 Win. Ill, 
c. 11,2 p(‘rpetual for further discouraging 

the importation of Indian manufactured cloth. 

Another Act imposed a similar duty of 15 per cent on all 
white^ calico(‘S whatsoever wlntlier muslins or thick cloth, 
so that the greatest and the most lucrative branch of the 
Company’s commerce was dealt a heavy blow. 

Growth of English Manufactures 

The various imposts wen; considercMl so intoh^rable that 1he 
Company would have much curtailed their shipping if they 
were not bent upon making “ sonu*. show and ajipc^arance in 
India of not quitting the trade.” ^l^hey did for a time highly 
suffer from these Acts, since they could hardly bring sufficient 
quantities of Indian goods ; their ships had either to return 
dead freighted or filled with China ware, and such other 
commodities as did not answer tluur chargi's. The balance of 
trade in the Indies was mightily disturbed. The Company, 

^ Bengal General, 18th January, 1705-0. Jjcttcr Bk., XU, p. 517. 
ihxi, 7th February, 1700-7. hett(>r Hk , XTU, p. 08. 22(1. per lb. 
Jiet duty on Indian wroiiglit .silk.s Ix'tweeu iMich. 1(>00 to Mieh. 1700 
amounted to £920] /H/2 ; and the 15 ])er e(“nt duty between 25th March and 
281 h September, 1700, \va.s £1 1 ,70:i/12/4. Ihiblic Record Oftieo, T. 30, Vol. 1. 

“15 ])er cent on muslms imposed liy 11 Wm. 1 11, e. 10, up to 3Utl) Septem- 
ber, 1701, continued up to 30th Septernlier, 1700, by 12 and 13 Wm. Ill, c. 1 1 ; 
allowed to be drawn back on re-exportation. Continued 24th June, 1710, 
by 3 and 4 Aime, (^. 4 ; 24th June, 1714, by 0 Aimc, 22, 1 ; fm' ever by 7 
Anne, 7, 25. * 

^ Caheoe.s that did not pay the duties as muslins, dimities and cotton 
manufactures. 

* Rort General, 12th .January, 1704-5 (Letter Bk., XII, p. 371). Every 
piece of eali(m valued at 10/ -in the Book of Rate.s p.aid 3/Od. us net duty and 
15 per cent more on the gro.s.s value at the Candle (Letter Bk., XV, p. Oli). 
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seeing^little hope of profit in the principal branch of their 
Indian business, were led to develop their China trade. 

On the otlier hand, there is no doubt that the total prohibi- 
tion of silks and painted calicoes for home consumption and 
the excessive; duties on muslins and white calicoes imparted a 
great impetus to the; elyeing and weaving industries of l^ngland. 
The importation of raw silk and cottoji yarn was in a f(;w 
years gr(;atly increased. The manufacturers were so suee.i'ssful 
in producing sooseys, romalls, (‘tc., in imitation of Eengal 
goods, (iV(‘n as early as 170-V that instead of staiiu'd calicoes 
and linens, ])lain stulf Ava.s imported from India and afteu' 
being printed, ])ainted, staiiu'd and dyeul in England was 
universally used by the; ])eople. It was truly pointed out by 
the Company in a petition to tin; Ifouse of Lords that wlum 
the Indian stuifs were first jnohibited, several sorts of siri])ed 
and che(pu;r(;d and other species of goods in imitation of 1 liem 
were brought into and worn in England at twice and thric.e tlie 
prime cost of those ])rohibited; that the prohibited goods 
were sent to tin; very place those species or imitations were 
made at ; that the jnotective Jiieasures had not put a stop 
to the importation of Indian silks and chintz, which w(;re 
universally popular on ae(;ount of their beauty and cli(‘a])ness, 
but had altered the channel of tlu'ir su])ply ; that tin; 
prohibition only tended to (;nrich the Dutch at tin; (‘X])ense of 
the English, who l)y a])])ro])riating t his trade had rt'placed the 
British woollens Avith (;heap Indian goods ; and, lastly, that as 
large quantities AA^ere siiiuggled from the continent of rairop(;, 
the state lost the duties and the people paid more for tln^ same 
goods than they Avould hav(; done if these Ave.re directly 
imported." The Legislatun; had, no doubt, tried to put down 
smuggling. 

Excise on Calicoes 

For instance, an Act (6 Anne, c. 3) Avas passed in 1707 
for ITetter securing the duties upon East Indian goods, r(;{piir- 
ing the Company to give a bond of £2500 for every 100 tons 

^ Letter lik., X, p{>. 447, 

- Miseellaneous, V‘>t 5, pp. 202-()0. 
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tli(ur ships were let for, that all goods laden upon such ships 
should be brought and landed in England without breaking 
bulk on the sea.^ It was further supplemented by an Act of 
1712 for better ascertaining and securing the payments for 
goods and merchandise to be imported from the East Indies, 
and all other places within the limits of the charters granted to 
the East India Company.^ In the same year another Act 
(12 and 13 Anne, c. 9) was passed for laying further duties on 
coffee, tea, drugs, etc., for thirty-two years from 16th June, 
1712.® Coffee was charged 12d. per lb. avoirdupois, and tea 
2s. when imported from the places of the Company’s charter 
and 5s. on importation from other places. The new additional 
duty on all drugs except those employed for dyeing purposes in 
England was 20 per cent."* By this time the business of 
calico-printing and dyeing plain Indian muslins was so firmly 
established in England as to lead Parliament to impose an 
excise dulif of 3f/. per square yard m 1712 and double (his amount 
in 1714 on all calicoes printed, stained, painted, nr dyed in the 
country. The author of th(‘. “ Proposals Humbly Off^^red to 
the House of Commons” (15th January, 1706-7) had a few 
years before pleaded for a levy on the considerable estates 
acquired in a short time by those engaged in calico-printing by 
remarking that there ume yearly printed and glazed, in England, 
above twelve millions of pieces of calicoes, and linen cloth, etc. , each 
piece containing 18 ijards in length. This stateiiumt affords a 
striking proof of the remarkable progress made in tluise 
employments set up only since the prohibiting of the 
importation of calicoes printed and glazed in India. ^ 

^ Journal of the House of Commons, XllI, pp. 430, 451, 453, 4()1. 

* .Journal of the House of (^ommon.s, XVI I, p. 222. 

* Made perpetual by 3 Geo. T, c. 7. The duty on drugs made to ecaso 
by 11 Geo. I, c. 7, and the duties on coffee and tea made to cease by 10 
Geo, I, c. 10. 

* Journal of the House of Commons, XVHI, j). 220. 

I’he author of “The New I)ialogue.s (1710) upon the Present 
Posture of Affairs,” remarks: “I must not omit that the great variety in 
the sorts and Fashions of the.se silk.s and stuff.s (some whereof are ex- 
tremely curious and taking) would create a quickness in Trade among our 
own Woollen Manufacturers and Silk-weavers, who are lovers of, and somc- 
pmes gainers by Imitation,” p. 197, ^ 
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« More Severe Penalties 

As the use of printed Indijin eulicoes, both iii iippar(‘l and 
household fimiiture, was not effectively curtedh'd by the 
numerous protective mcjisures, and worked to tlu' great 
prejudice of the woollen, silk, and dyeing industries of the 
Kingdom, the cpiestion w;ls once more taken up by Parlia- 
ment in 1719. The Company made many repR'sentations, hut 
none paid any heed to tluur cog(mt reasons against the coming 
Bill. It was pointed out that the Company “ had carried on 
the East India trade very much to tlu' advantage of the nation 
and the woollen manufacture tlnuH'of ” ; that tlu^ ])ropos(‘d 
Bill would cut off a large branch of their tradi\ would 
diminish their naval force, would was'.ken their si^tthunent s in 
India, would r(‘nder th<‘ English contempti])Ie in the (‘y^s of 
the Indian princess, ami (mcourage otluT European n;i,tions to 
cattempt the gradual engrossing of th(‘ wlnJe. trade and ]) 0 Aver of 
India ; that the British revenue would sulTer : and histly, 
that the prohibition 'of Indian calicoes would evolo', retaliatory 
policy from Indian princes to ])rohibit English woolhm manu- 
factures from being used in their territories. 

Notwithstanding such-lik(; fre(pie 2 )t protests, an Act was 
passed (7 Geo. I, c. 7) In 1720 to preserve and encourjLge the 
woollen and silk manufactures of England by making the 
prohibition of the Ea,st Indiam silks and caliccx's more (dh', ctual. 
It absolutely 'prohibited the wear and use of Indian silks and 
calicoes painted, stained, or dyed in India, under the penalty of 
if) for each offence on the wearer, and o/‘£20 on the seller. This 
Act hack the desired effect of discouraging the im])ortation of 
painted and dyed fabrics, as will be seen in the diminishing 
quantities of prohibited goods brought info the country 
(Appendix A). The complaints against their use continued for 
a long time after. The ingenious writer of “A Plan of tin; 
Eng^sh Commerce’’^ (1726) attributed tlun'r prevahmc(‘ to 
female perverseness, or in his owm words, tin; ungov(‘rnable 
“ passion for their fashion.” • “ Should 1 ask the ladies whether 

^ petitions, 18th January, 1720; 23rd February, 1720; 30th March, 1720, 
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th(iy would dress by law, or clothe by Act of JVlwiiient, they 
would ask me whether they were to be statute fools, and to be 
made pageants and phdures of : whether the sex was to be set 
np for our jest, and the parliament had nothing to do but make 
Indian queens of them ? — that they claim English liberty as 
well as the man, and as they expect to do wind, they please, 
and say what they please, so they will wear what tlu'.y please, 
and dress how they jdcasc.”^ 

Even in 17^5 a poet gave expression to the po])ular feeling 
in these words : 

I'lie silkworms form the wardrob(*s gaudy j)ride ; 

How ric,h the vests which Indian looms i)rovide ; 

V('t let 111(5 here th(5 Britisli nymphs advise 
To hide these fordgn spoils from native eyes ; 

L(‘st rival artists murmuring for employ, 

With savag(5 rage the (5nvied work destroy. 

Cotton Manufactures under Protection 

These warnings wctc also indicative of the growing cotton in- 
dustry in England. In 1740 we are told that the manufacture of 
cotton, mixed and plain, was arrived at so great a jie.rh'ction 
sinc(} the exclusion of Indian cotton tw(5nty years earlier that 
England manufactured not only enough for luu’ own consump- 
tion,^ but supplmd h(5r colonies, and even many of the nations 
of lllurope, as will be seen from the note below. Such a rapid 
progress, long before the era of invention and new machinery, 
clearly indicates the marvellous future of the English 
cotton industry. The heavy duties which had brought about 

^ “ A IMari of the lOtiylish (lomriK'rtH',” p. 25;{. 

^ Asiati/.a fntm a poem which appoaml m the “ (lentleinaii's Maya/inc ” 
111 1735. Taken from the “ (Mironologist,” p. 55. 



3 Imports of 

lOxjiort.s of cotton 


of eoilon. 

manufactures. 

1()97 

1,970,359 lbs. 

t5,915 

1701 

1,985,808 „ 

23,253 

1710 

715,008 „ 

5,098 

1720 

l,972,tK)5 „ 

10,200 

1730 

1,545,472 „ 

13,524 

1741 

1,970,031 „ 

20,709 

1751 

2,970,010 „ 

45,98t) 


Maegregor s Commercial Tariffs, IV, 480, 494-95, 
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this change and excluded Indian piece-goods from th(‘ English 
and cofonial rnarkcds havi* been detailed in the next section. 
Here it is sufficient to remark that the English commercial 
policy of the wliole period from 1000 to 1757 is characterised 
by protective measuri^s against continenttil and hiastiTii goods 
in general, and against the silks and painted goods of India in 
jiarticular. Thoroughly shiehhul hy the outright prohibition 
of such goods and the heavy imposts on others, England was 
fairly on the way to build uj) her industries, Tlu^ other 
European countries, except Holland, had also prbhibiLsl the 
use of some Indian fabrics,^ so that tlu^ European and colonial 
mark(!is for Indian piece-goods wer<‘ Ixung yi^arly narrowed 
down. During the next giUKiration the Indian cotton industry 
was menaciul by the new revolution brought about by the, 
introductiiui of machinery in manufacturing cotton goods, 
and within a f(;w years more India so niiK^h lost her anciiuit 
ascendancy that instead of a ))roducer she became the con- 
sumer of cotton goods. 

Before we ])ro(;eed further to unravel the comjilicated 
subji'ct of the gross and net duth'S levied upon tlie inijiorted 
East India goods, it is Ix'.tter to recall tlu^ various imposts 
levied in the beginning of the eighti'enth ct'ntiiry. Six 
dilTereiit levies, called tin; Old Subsidy, Additional Duty or 
Half Subsidy, New Subsidy, Old Impost, Additional Impost, 
and 15 per cent on muslins, wisrii jirevalent in 17(K). Tlu'se 
several duties were followed by otluu’ subsidies, and additional 
duties on coffee, tea, drugs, and whitii calicoes in subse((uent 
years. 

The following memorandum of the duties imjiosed upon the 
East India goods at various periods from HlbO to 1757 will 
pri'smit at one view the numerous Acts relating to them : — 

Mcmomndum (^omrniuig Dufies on the East India Goods. 

12 Oaf. II, 0 . 4, Old fSiilhsidy of £5 per c:oii| ; less Miscount 5 per cent. 

Net £4 5s. on oil good.^i. 

Addifionnl Ditty on mu.slins and linen ^ 1 net subsidy; duty being 

£2 7s. (id., drseount 5 per cent ; net £2 2a. 9(1. on linm. 

^ Wm. Wood’s 9 Survey of Tradg ” (a.J). 1722), pp. 227-28, 550. 
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2 W. M., c. 4. Old Impost in 1()90 of £20 per cent ; discount f)| percent 
on the same. Net £18 15s. on <dl rn'inujactures, except indij{ 0 , which 
was free. 

4, 5 W, M. c. 5. Additiomd Impost of ir)l)2'-93. £5 per cent with discount 
of <)| p('r cent. Net £4 13s. 9d. on all goods that were charged with the 
impost of 1090. 

New Impost cofttinued by various Acts to \ Statutes of 
Ist August, 1710, continued 7 Anne, c. 31, 5 I the Kcalni, 

1st August, 1720, continued 8 Anne, c. 14, 6 j JX, pp, 
made perpetual by 9 Anne, c. 21, 1 j 133, 235. 

9, 10 W. M , e. 23. New Hubsuhj — £5 per cent with discount 5 per cent. 
Net £4 15s. in 1098 on all goods. 

11, 12 Wrn., Qi 10. Silks and printed calicoes prohibited for home wear. 
All wrought silks imported from the Hast Indies or Persia after 29th 
September, 1098, were to pay an additional duty of Is. lOd. per lb. at 
10 oz. avoir, over and above all other duties payable for the same. 

11 and 12 Win., e. 10. 15 per cent on muslins with 5 per cent discount for 

prompt payment. 

2, 3 Anne, c. 9, in 1703. Nubsidg — £1 I,3s. 4d , discount 5 jier cent. Net 

£1 11s. 8d. All gooils wore liable to this duty. 

3, 4 Anne, c. 4, in 1703. Additional duty on drugs. No discount — net 

£4. Additional duty on Japan ware. No discount — net £12. 

15 per cent on white calh oes. 

3, 4 Anne, e. 5, in 1703. f Nub^idi/—£li Os. 9d. with discount 5 per cent — 
net £3 3s. 4d. All goods liable to this duty. 

10 Anne, c. 19. New duty on paper, prints and chequered linen — £16 
per cent. No discount — net £15. 

10 Anno, e, 20. Further duty on drugs, etc., £20 per cent. Net £20. 

7 (tco. 1, c. 7. Prohibition reconfirmed and made more cfTectual in 1720. 

21 (leo. II, c. 14. Additumal Subsidy of 5 ])er cent on all goods imported 
in 1747. 

Thus new imposts were from time to time piled upon the 
goods imported into England. The working of the various 
Acts was most complicated, because some of the goods were 
rated and had to pay fixed percentage duties on the rates 
agreed upon by Parliament in their Books of Rates ; some 
wer(3 unrated, and paid the duties ad valorem; while others 
were partly rated ^ and partly unrated.^ The ad valorem 
duties on the unrated goods (except coffee, tea, muslins, white 

^ (foods rated (i.«. whose prices were fixed for (Customs) were : (Calicoes 
(white), canes (rattan), ean6s (walking), dimity, drugs, ivory, pepper, rice, 
sugar, saltpetre, silk, cotton yarn! 

- Imported goods unrated were : boxes, calicoes stitched with silk, 
chinaware, coflee, (;ounterpaneM, cowries, diamonds, fans, paper, lacquered 
ware, mulmuLs flowered, muslin neckcloths, quilts, raggoes, tea, etc, 
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calicoes,^ dimities and other manufactures of cotton whicli 
were iinrier special refjfulations), were computed according to 
the gross price at the Candle, after deduction of the allowcmccis 
to be made according to several Acts. There were', moreov('r, 
certain ri'gulations with regard to allowances, discounts, and 
drawbacks which occasioned such a disjiute between the 
Company and the authorities of the Custom House that it 
lasted for more than thirty years. Jt was shown by the Icitter 
that on following tlie method advocated by the (Vunpany, the 
sovereign received less, though Parliament granted more. 

The great dift'erence in the amounts of duties levied upon 
the principal articles of import will be at once visible from 
the following abstra(;t of Ihv hlal net duties payable upon all 
East India unrated goods for every £100 value according to 
the gross jirice at the Candle, both by the former method of 
computing and the new (17M) advocated by the Custom 
authoriti(',s : -- 


floods — £100 value. 

Old W 


New' Way. 


.£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Arrack, 225 fiallons .... 

to 

12 

2 

57 

2 

11.1 

C^alicocs, white, jiieecs .... 

10 

10 

5 

iO 

10 

5 

(Ituua ware oi porcelain . 

IS 

<S 

i'l 

2<) 

1!) 

n 

Cotton manufactures .... 

27 

10 

Hi 

22 

S 

Si 

All other manufactures not specially 
mentioned ..... 

17 

10 

H] 

21 

11 

u 

Diimtie.s, 400 yards .... 

21 

1 

0 

24 

1 

0 

Drills for dyers’ use .... 

7 

7 

4 

7 

10 loj 

Drills of alt other sorts .... 

]!> 

2 

Hi 

20 

5 

8 

/ .Muslins payin'^ suhsidies as caheex's, 20 pieces 

10 

to 

rj 

10 

10 

5 

\ Ditto, and ur/ eufmew .... 

27 

12 

101 

22 

5 

11 

Coffee, too Ib.s. at, importation . 

12 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Upon delivery for home consumption 
/Tea, 120 Ills, at irnpoitatum 

52 

4 

7 

52 

4 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 

20 

5 

D 

\U])on delivery for home eonsumption 

27 

7 

7| 

JO 

!hV 

All other unrated goods nut maniifaetured 

12 

10 

11,1 

12 

18 

8 


After ;i bitter controversy, protracti.d over several years, 
the case was decidal agaunst the CVmipany, and therefore the 
enhanced duties record(*d in the second column came into 
Operation. Nothing else, remarkable happened up to the end 
of our pcu'iod, except the reduction of duties on tea to pri'vent 
smuggling. It wus seen that the duties realised by the 
1 See Appojidyi for eaeh of these articles, pp. .‘llUj 0 infni. 
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State on tea bt^fore 1745 bad l)een decreasing, though its 
importation liad gone on increasing year by year. The 
excessive hivies on tin*, commodity wliose demand was growing 
by leaps and bounds had V(;ry much encouraged smuggling. 
To put an end t(> it, 4s. per lb. excise was reduced to Is. and 
the 14 per ccuit customs were raised to 28 p(',r cent. ^ The effect 
of tin; change was a rapid inflation in imported quantities and 
a remarkable increase in the revenue of the Stat(;. While the 
net amount realised from 1741 to 1745 was £678,520 from 
Excise and £107,592 from Customs, the two items rose to 
£2,200,000 and £2)88,000 in the eight years from 1746 to 1753, 
or to a little less than £400,000 per year in 1753. 

In the end, it vill be bedterto fix our attention on the net 
duties — dediuding all discounts for prompt payment and 
allowances for charges, etc.- -payable on the principal Eastern 
imports and tlu', sums r(q)aid out of the sanu; for the re- 
exportation of th(‘, artiel(!S from England in tlie last year of 
our survey. 

It is evident that the home consunKU’ was su])jected to heavy 
taxation for consuming h^astern commodities, but mighty 
encouragenumt was given him for finding out markets on the 
continent of h]urop(‘- and other forcugn lands for the develop- 
ment of English comm(‘r(*e and shipping. 


1 21 (loo. ! I, 0 . 11. 

llarlcian MSS., 7019, p. -lO. Score’s OI).s('rvation,s, 2;}r(l March, 1715. 
Wm. Ed^^ar’s “Cu.stonis Vocta.j'alium Sys(f*iiia.” Lotalon, 1714, pp. 310-'19. 

Arrack — from and aflor l.st .May, 1704, Iho same duties were payable as 
upon brandy and foreign spirits imported, 7 (loo. 1 1, o. 14. 

Coffee , — from llritisli [)lan(ation.s in America to pay Is. (kl. per lb. inland 
duty iiLstcad of 2.s. 21 (.leo. 11, o. 1. 

Tea — to pay 4 per cent more for excise ; 1 s. per lb. and 25 per cent on the 
price at the Candle, from 24th June, 1745, and no drawback allowed since 
that date. 18 (leo. If, c, 20. 

Indigo — of the growth of tlic British plantations to receive Os. per lb. 
premium on importation after 25th March, 1749, which to be repaid on 
exportation. 21 (4^0. 1 1, c. 30. ^ 

An additional duty of Iff. per lb. laid on all goods imported from and after 
1st March, 1747. 

5 per cent duiy on all unrated goods imported by the E.I. Company on 
the gross price at the Candle, the said duty to be paid without any allowance 
for di.scount and prohibited goods excepted from this duty. 
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• Net Duties Puijuble. Per Cent in. 1757.^ 

Oil Inipdr- J^cpiuil on 
tation. ]'iX])ortation. 


Muslins and calicoes 


£ s. 

. :iS f) 

d. 

11 

£ s. 
Wl 2 

d 

0 

(diina.ware 


. d!) 10 

7 

:{2 IS 

7 

Diamonds, pearls and 
Dimities 

tubies 

free 

. :n s 

5 

:i(i 2 

0 

Drugs, manufaclurcd 


. 2S 12 

7 

27 2 

:? 

„ unmanufactured 


. 21 (i 

(i 

1!) 12 

8 

Goods for dyers’ use 


. 12 10 

11 

10 12 

11 

Tea, Gustoms . 


. IS IH 

7 



„ Inland Duty 


. 25 0 

0 

— 


Dengal silk per lb. — 21 

o/s , rate IOn 

. 0 2 

4 

0 2 

1 

China silk 


0 1 

ll 

0 1 

S 

Duttics, late £1 


. 0 

10 

0 

1 

Coffee nuts, latc £2 lOs iicr (A\( 

. 0 11 

11 

0 10 

1) 

ColTeo per cwt. and 


. 1 i:i 

0 

1 10 

2 

upon home consumpi ion 

s s 

0 

liom Hi ills 

h 


jilanlalioiiH. 

,, ,, . . . ] 1 4 0 from o( lici' 

toiintncs. 

Ill tlui (iiid, 11 word on ri'Vi'iiiK' (Ii'iIvimI from (;ustoms on the 
K.I. goods will furnish a useful nieinornndum on tin' Ix'iu'lit 
of the Eastern trade to the Stati' in jiarticular. 

Sufficient data ar<i not availabh' for pres(*nting a regular 
account of the annual total sums paid liy tin' (Vmipany and 
others as customs on their Eastern imjmrts, yet an id('a of 
their growth during tln^ century and a half of our pi'riod can 
be formed from a few items scattered hen; and there in 
the Records. The cargoi's brought on the twenty-livi' slii])s 
belonging to the twelve S('])arat(‘ voyages uin.h'rtakeii by the 
Merchant Adventurers under tin' name of the E.I. Conpiany 
from 1()01 to It)12, paid ,£8l,bl)<S as subsidies to the State ; 
while the First Joint Stock is rejiresented to have contributed 
£05,000“ on the next four years’ adventures. Multi])lying 
those sums by twenty, in imitation of the method prevalent^ 
in those days, w'c find that the Company’s imports amounted 
to ab^ut £3,000,000 sterling for all their adventures in which 
they had invested for shipping, goods,* etc., near £800,000. 

^ Langhani’s Net Dniios (1757), p. H5 
“ lloine Mi.sr , :{{►, p. 24. 

^ Macpliorsoira ConyiuTLC, IJ, p. lUO. 
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Tlic of customs on the Cornpnny’s goods grew, .with the 
volume of trade, so that the amount was stated in 1G25 to be 
£30,000 per annumi for the preceding few years. The decline 
of the Company’s trade during the next tpiarter of the 
seventeentli centurj^is also faithfully mirrored in the customs 
returiw. During the twenty-five years from 1025 to 1049, 
£500,000 are said to hav(; been contributed to tlie public 
revenue, which gives us an average of £20,000 per annum for 
the pc'riod.**^ 

It luas been seen tliat the (-'ompany’s trade lay morc^ or less 
in a moribund condition for the next sixtc'en years, hence the 
share of the State must have ])an passu decreased. It is also 
known that the East(irn trade was revived a.nd pursued with 
vigour after the termination of the Anglo-Dutcli War in 1007. 
From that year to 1774 the average annual yield as duth'S on 
the imported goods is mentioned as £35,000 wliile from 
another account pr(‘S(‘.rved in the British Museum Manuscript, 
Jure Impt. (/oll.. No. 17,019, it appears tliat tlu* average for 
eleven years, from 1072 to 1082 inclusive, stood at £35,972 per 
annum. As new duties wcu’c from time to time imposed on 
the E.I. goods since 1090 onward and the- volume of trade, 
too, showed uninterrupted progress, the amount paid by the 
Company in the form of customs, excise, (itc., must liave 
increased pari passu. 

The produce from E.I. goods in 1091-92, thougli a lean year, 

' Calendar, IV, p. 116; ef. Calendar, 1, pp. 138, 432. 

‘‘‘ About the year 1()3() the duties on Indian goods, in and out, could be 
valued at only £10,000 yearly (Court Minutes, 11)35-30, pp. 271-72). 

^ “ A particular of all Bullion shipped out by the Company since the year 
1067-08 to the present year 1074.” 

* Customs paid by the E.I. Company — the year ending at Michaelmas : — 
(Shillings and pence left out in each item.) 


1072 

£32,000 

1079 

£52,703 

1073 

27,780 

1080 

43,837 

1074 

32,039 

1081 

27.932 

1075 

27,5' 1 

1082 

00,390 

1070 

40,958 



1077 

40,.595 


£431,002 

1678 

39,257 



Mu.seum MSS., 

Jure Impt., I'i019, p. 

44. 
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soared high to £142,717, and the estimate for the next three 
years on this basis was tlu^reforc thrice tliis siim.^ Tlie total 
yield in 1G97 stood at £122,761 This is not a poor income in 
the last year of a long and continuous war with Europe. Tliert^ 
are no separate entries for the net or gross yield of duties paid 
on the Eastern imports in the Customs Books for the following 
years, but an idea of the large sums contributed in several items 
frorn 1696 onward can be liad from a table given on p. 330 and 
compiled from a manuscrij)t volume, entitled the “ Net Duties 
on Exports and Imports,” in the Custom House Library. 

At the end of our period, tin* moneys paid in (he exchyucr 
as duties were ow the average more than the sums exported to the 
East in the form of gold and silver. In fact, the gains of the 
State alone in revenue, from the Company’s commerce W('r(^ 
14 per cent more than the moneys exported by that l) 0 (iy from 
the whole country for investment in Oriental commodities. 

For the purposes of comjiarison the returns of customs and 
bullion exported are shown side* by side for the years 1750 51 


to 1759-60 

Cu.stoms ami Excise 

Bullion exported by 

Year. 

paid by the Company.^ 

the ('ompnny.* 

1750 

£887,800 

£809,252 

1751 

‘ 927,215 

930,185 

1752 

943,792 

833,394 

1753 

808,202 

944,250 , 

1754 

904,751 

008,893 

1755 

938,543 

020,378 

1750 

890,132 

795,008 

1757 

9,50,000 

4,50,252 

1758 

770,022 

172,004 

1759 

' 1,028,022 

142 922 


£9,109,799 

£0,379,144 


In other words, while England export.cd 6J million pounds 
sterling U) the East in ten years from 1 750 to 1 759, it ri'ceived 
back, in the form of import duties, excise, etc., more than 
£9,000,000. The extraordinary total gains to tin; nation 
from tthe Oriental trade are manihst from these figures. 

^ B. Museum MSS., Harleian, 7019, p. fi. 

Public Rcconl Office — Cu-stoms, 111, Vol. 1. 

3 Home Misc., (51, p. 109. 

* Parliamentary Pai)er, ^52 of 1812-13. 
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It will have been evident now that from the ’thirties of the 
eighteenth century the Eastern trade was so immensely lucra- 
tive to England as not to deplete her by a single farthing. 
The total exports of treasure and goods were less than the 
income brought into the State by duties levied upon the 
goods carried in and out of the country.^ 

All the Oriental goods were obtained free of charge, so to 
say, by England. These re-exported goods still more multi- 
plied the stock of the country by importing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds from the Continent and t:olonics. The 
shipping and sliipbuilding trades were also extraordinarily 
benefited. Then large amounts of money wt're brought into 
the kingdom from India by Englishmen in the service of the 
Company as well as by those who were engaged in private 
trade tliere. England had become a supjdh'r of Europe in 
Oriental jnoducts and merchandise. Her shippers, bankers, 
merchants, moneyed classes, the Court, the aristocracy, 
mariners, workmen, and ca])italists- one and all — were being 
unusually enriche<l by this lucrative comnuTCo. 

Y(it the State (hdiberatidy discarded tliese advantages. For 
full one cmitury a conscious effort had been made to develo]) 
English ship])ing and industries and to discourage Indian and 
French imports. The Frcnich Court was not less anxious to 
retaliate and impose severe r(‘strictions on foreign imports. 
To prevent the access of undesirable goods it employed 
etfective means such as prohibitions, duties on importation 
and consumption, transit dues, strict restraints and harass- 
ments. Then th(5 Court set the salutary example of using 
home-made manufactures and boycotted for(‘ign goods against 
the will of the fashionable classes. 

8o in England, though the wear of Indian, IN^rsian, Cliinese 
silks and Indian muslins and piece-goods was the fashion of 
the day, the Commons first put higher and higher imposts 
both on the Fi*e,nch^and Oriental manufactures ami then 
totally prohibited their use. By these methods national 
industries were established, encouraged, and developed. We 
^ (See ^). 3,‘{0 infra. 
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learn from William Wood tluit no sooner >vas the Aet passed 
for prohtbiting tlie East India and I’ersian silk, stud’s, etc., than 
the faintuig spirits of English maiuifaeturers revived and new 
life and vigour seemed diffused through the nation, and the 
infiuenc(i of it was not coidined to the manufacturers only, 
the nuTchants were sharers tluirein. It greatly eneoiiragc.-d 
English trade to the Levant, Italy, etc. 

England had done away with the necessity of imporf.ing 
Oriental silks and cottons. By tin*, middle of the eight(H*nth 
century, before any machinery had been invented to ri'.volu- 
tionise the manufacture of piece-goods, not oidy was tin* home 
demand fully satisfied by the English nuinufacturt'rs, but 
large quantities were being exported to the contiiu'utal and 
American mar kids. 

Since 1710 almost the whole Oriental trade in manufaetiirc'd 
goods was meant for the supply of foreign mark(ds. These ^^a‘.re 
being captured by England, and thus the dejnand for Lidian 
cloth had been y(‘arly curtailed. With the inventioji and 
growth of machinery for the nianufacdure and trans])orta- 
tion of cloth, and the passing off of the French ami Dutch 
from the political and commercial stages of the Indinn 
continent, Indian importations nito Europe began to dwindb* 
fast and tlu'.y reached the vanishing-point in a short ])eriod. 
Then the tide turned ; India, instead of an export(‘r of cloth, 
became an imj)orter. TlH‘.r(!fore the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, as well as their subsidiary and allied industries began 
to shrink and fade away lu'fore the onrushing flood of elu'a]) 
English manufactures. How much of this transformation, 
d(iVolution, disturbance;, d(‘rang(*ment, det(*rioration, decay 
was due to political and how much to economic, cause's, will be 
studied independently in a separate volume. Here it. is 
essential to bear in mind that the downward jnoc.ess had long 
begun and been forced by economic causes edone. 

The# adverse effects of the growing c.ottmi industry in 
England could not bo felt up to ITbO in India. This country 
was still the home of cloth manufacture and the greatest and 
almost the sole supplier of the hundred sorts of her well-kjiown 

T 
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cotton goods, jneoious stones, drugs, and otluir valuable 
products. By reason of her vast ex})orts to all tlui countries 
of the world, India was still in the eyes of all the greatest 
sink of silver and gold. 

All the currents of precious metals disehargc'd tluunselvcs on 
the Indian continent. M. B(irnard Pieait, the voluminous and 
rfdiable author of the “ Certmionies et Coutumes Religieiises 
des Peiiples Idolatres,” remarked in 1735 that : — 

Je erois quo Ton peut avancer, sans crainh; dc se tromper, que 
les Etats du Brand Mogol sont les plus riches qu’il y ait au Monde ; 
car non-seulcjiHUit prosque toutes les Nations de I’Europe, mais 
encore (hMcs de TAsie, y vont j)orter de I’Or et de I’Argent ; 
et n’en retinnit que d(‘S merchandises : de sorte que cet Empire 
est comme une especc de goussre, dans lequel sc precipitent 
toutes les richess(‘s du Monde, et d’oii aucunes ne sortent.^ 

The writer of the “ Histoire de Thomas Kouli Khan,” which 
was published at Paris in 1742, surpassed Picart in his 
admiration of tin; extraordinary riches of India, 

Ilya longtemps (pie Ton dit, que ITndostan est rabime de 
tons les tix'sors de I’Univers : tout Tor et tout Targent que 
fournit rAmthhpn', ajires avoir circuh' (piehpie temps en Eurojie, 
vient aboutir dans le Mogol pour n’en plus sortir. Les Indiens 
])eiivcnt se [lasser aisc'mient de tout(\s les jiroductioiis du reste de 
la terre : 

Autarit quo Ton vient aux Indes de toutes les Nations du 
mondc pour y chercher ce qui lour manque, II s’en suit de la que 
I’argent de rUniv(*rs trouve mille voies pour ciitrer dans I’ln- 
dostan et n’a jircsijuc aucune issue pour en sortie ; d’autant 
mieux que les denreies v.t merchandises que Ton y apporte des 
pays Etrangers ne se payent jamais qu’en ikdiange de celles du 
pays, et celles-ci au contrainq dont il se fait infiniment plus de 
consommation ne s’acquicrent qu’avi'c dc rargent,^ 

All the gold and silver of the universe found a thousand and 
one chaninds for entering into India, but there was not a 
single, outlet for the precious metals to go out of the coyntry. 
It was this imment;e and constant influx of silver from all the 
countries of our plaimt which made the masses live in ease and 
2 Pp, 413-15, 


1 P. 12. 
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comfort under a most despotic government. What James 
Grant }ui,s remarked about the people of the Deccan is erpially 
true of the whole country 

It must 1)0 acknowledged that the pea.santry of the Deccan, 
even under desj)otisni, enjoy a larger portion of the fruits of the 
earth and their own industry, than those of other countries can 
boast of under the freest governments.^ 


1 Addl. MS., 29,209, p. 402. 




PART II 

Al’]‘ENniCES 




CJIAJ’TEU 1 
Ari'ENDlX 

Tonnage Employed in the Foreign and Coasting T Hides of India in 
the beginning of the Seventeenth Century. 

Here the results of our surv(‘y of the fon'i^n and coastal trade 
of India are siininied up in a tabular form. Tliey are only rough 
estimates of the approximate tonnage of the shipping ('inployed 
in the maritime trade of fndia. In the absence of any positive 
data, personal impressions [ilay a great part; yet an impartial 
attempt to express in statistics the vague d('scri])tions of the 
various travellers will, it is ho[)e(l, jirove very useful. 


Foreign Trade of India. 


Count rie.s. 

Total tonnage. 

With Europe,' from Portugal to Tmlia 

. 10,500 

„ India to Portugal . 

0,000 

Africa," either w'ay .... 

5,000 

Red 8ea^ „ .... 

. 10,000 

Ormu.s* ,; .... 

, 1(M)00 

Maldives'* „ .... 

. 3,500 

(Jcylon'’ „ ... 

. 12,000 

8pico Is. ' „ .... 

. 15,000 

Pegu, Siam, tVichin-China.'' etc. 

. 5,00t) 

China, Japan, and Philippines'* directed throu 

igh 

Moluccas ..... 

■ . 5,000 

85,000 


^ See “ Imports into T’ortu^oil,” infra. Wo .should al.so add TOO-SOO tons 
of the galleon which annually hdt Lisbon a montii or two bcfoic tlio licc't of 
carracks, to go direct to Malacca It carried despatches thither and then 
loaded cargoe.s in China and llu' islaiuls of Sunda (I’vraid, 11. p. 15). 

2 One Portugue.se galleon and a few Indian barques and ships seen in 
Zanzibar and Socotra; Lancaster speaks of a 30-ton barque fiom Goa 
(p. 7) ; three ships, Pnngais. laden with calicoes, were ca])tuied near the 
island of Pemba (p. 121) ; Captain Keeling (ItiOT) saw two .ships in the bay 
of Socotra (p. 110), and talks of trade carried.on by the Poituguese there ; 
Oownton speaks of a ship liolonging to the King of Socotra and of two 
Indian ships wintering there (p. LS5). 

CO. 77, Vol. I, pp. 29-31, embodies an impoitant evidence: “The 
Portugals do yearly send 8 ships laden with all kinds of merchandise to the 

2 % 
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Coaslim] Trade at the Different Doris of India. 


Patta 

Diu 

(!anibay^® 
(ioa“ . 
8urat^“ 


. 1 0,000 tons. 

. 10,000 „ 

. 100,000 „ 

. 100,000 „ 

. 20,000 „ 


Malabar Ports . bO.OOO tons. 
Coromandel . 25,000 ,, 

Orissa*^ . . 5,000 ,, 

BengaP^ . . 20,000 „ 


empire of Ib'estor Oolin.” Tliat Zaila was the place of immense traflic has 
been borne out by Vartliema (p. 80). 

® and * “ Imlo-Arabian trade,” infra, and “Euro-Asiatic centres,” 
infra. 

^ Thirty to forty ships laden wilh cowries seen by Pyrurd ; many ships 
laden with tortoise-shells to Cambay and with fish to Sumatra and India ; 
large amounts of cocoanut, coir, mats, etc., were also exported (Pyrard, I, 
227 ct svq., 23(5-42). 

* “The Pearl Island,” infia. 

^ Tlie lollowing facts should bo taken into consideration — Achin, 10 
to 15 ships of diverse nations from Bengal, Calicut, I’egu, etc. 

I’he King of Aehm usually placed at sea 00, 70, and 80 galleys, besides 
many other vessels without any diflicully. He laid siege to Malacca with 
113 sail of ships, galliots, and galleys. The (^,ucen of J a para besieged 
Malacca with 300 sails, including 70 or 80 junks (a.d. 1575) (Conselho 
Ultramarinlio, 1, Part I, pp. 25-53). 'I’he King of Java led an expedition 
against the King of Passeruan. The latter hail 2700 sails, amongst which 
were a thousand high-built junks and all the rest were vessels with oars. 
'Pile strength of the Hcct of the assailants is not given, yet it must bo 
incredibly great (Pinto, p. 258). There jiasses not a year wherein, from 
the provinces and islamls of Java, Bah, Madura, Angenio, Borneo, and 
Solor, there sails not thereunto at the least 1000 junks, besides other smaller 
vessels, wherewith all the rivers and all the harbours are full (Pinto, p. 285). 

Bantam — nine or ten great ships every year from China alone. 

Snmalra — thirty ships aeiiording to Pyrard. liautman saw ten ships 
in the harbour of an onbnary village of iSumatra. 

The King of Tarnate came to greet the Butch with thirty-twm very neatly 
built, well manned and mounted ships. 

We read of fifty or more ships sailing in Java waters (Dutch Rec., Series I, 
Vol. IX). 

Goa ship of the Captain of Malacca of 700 tons laden with Indian and 
European goods. 

* Three ships of (50-80 tons, elsewhere 80 tons burden, each bound for 
Martaban ; another ship, burden not given ; Bengal and St. Thom6 
ships to Pegu and Arabian ships with Indian and European goods to 
the same (see “ Near East,” infra). 

Fitch testified to the commercial grcatne.sa of Sumergan (Sunargaon), 
Bela, Cirion, Pegu, Martavan, Tavi, Tanaseri, Junsataon, and many others. 

* Canton. We read in “ Bes Voyages de Jean Moequet,” begun in 1601, 
that at the port of Canton thvr& were more than three or four thousand very 
large ships (p. 339, Rouen Edition, 1645). 

Pinto speaks of at least 2000 merchant ships coming from Chi’na to 
Japan, among which were 'ewenty-six Portuguese shijis. China ships in 
the islands of Bali, Borneo, Java, etc., were frequently seen, 

and Downton saw a fleet of nearly 500 Portugal frigates going to 
Cambay in February, 1613. Taking 60 tons as the capacity of a frigate, 
as we have been informed elsewhere, the tonnage of this fleet was about 
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In other words, the total tonnage employed in the eosial trade 
of Indifi amounted to 310,000 at the dawn of the seventc('ntli 
century. 

.30,000 tons. On Novenil)er 28, 1012, he saw a llolilla of 120 I’orliigal 
frigates bound for (Joa (ef. Laneasler's Voyages, yp. 104, 100), 

The Portuguese' eajdure'd, in 1012, 120 small \essels, and ten great 
shi{)s, one nhi'reof was the HiIkhii of 1.300 tons. 'The tonnage mOI therefore 
he 120 <.30 ()000 plus lit In mi of 1.300 tons j)lus 0\4()0 3(i00 ; total 

being 11,100. 'I'his tonnage' Avas captured at otie time': some' must' have 
re^rnained uneapture'el in thei bar and many ships must be e»ut on (be sea. 
'Three Indian ships were alse) see*n leaely for Numatra at the poit eef Suiat by 
Downton (Lane'aster’s Voyage's, p, 100). 

(-ajitaiii tSliaipeigh informs us (hat feerty (e> fifty Pent ugue.se frigates 
orelinarily lay at the Bar ed Siiiat in summe'r, sei that no boats sheuilel go 
in and o\di witheeiit (heir lieense' (e/ne/., p. 11.3). 

Now ri'ael Wln'i'le'i's eipiniem eeii the Surat shifipiiig • “The' Moghul 
shipping lay pretty close (oge'tbe'r in the* Surat, river. Seirno of the' ve.sse'Is 
Avc'i’e more' than a. I housanel tons buide'ii \ll(Hj(fli(r llun wrrv more /Ittiii 
a httndnd (jood .s7e//M, /a.sve/e.s’ amidhi ev-sw/.v.” On the basis eif siieli libo 
e'V lelenee's, elo \\e not e'lT on the sieh' of grei.ss unde'restimation in tlMiig the 
Surat trade at 20.000 tons only 

'I’wentv to thirty ships huge aiiel small — Preele'rieK ; the n Pipji, 
Balasorc, anel llaii Vlarjmra, e-ity eef six to seve'ii nnU's in eemipa.ss, were 
birsy port.s, though not visite'el by the trave'lle'rs who.se aee'ounts ha\e been 
quoted. 

'riiis is an uiieler.state'inent. beeausi' we Know that the nee' e’xport 
alone was very e-em.siderable. Pyiarel says that. “One see's aiiBe' the'ic 
every elay n/i tn/indc number of e-cs.se/.s' from all parts of Inelia lor these 
provisiem.s ” ( I- 327). 

3'hii(y te) forty ship.s ue-nt tei Oeahin alem,'. 

'I'hirty to feirty shi])s ictiirni*el with cowries from Maldives (Pyraid 1, 
2.37--.3S),‘ 

S)ii])s te) and from the Southern hslands, ('e\lon, IVgu, Siam, I'te. 

The Bengal vessels were geiieially of great burelen, re.semblnig the 
Chinese and Arabian junks, lle'iiec tlmir tonnage can be taken to be ,300 tons 
per ship, 

3\) this Haven of Angeli come every year many ship.s out of India, 
Nagapatan, Sumatra, Mulaeea, and divers other ])laee.s (Balph Fiteh, p. 182). 

In (he end, the reader should tully weigh tlu' jiregnant w'ords of Nieolo 
Conti wlio speak.s of Indian merehants as “very iieh.”so much so that 
some will carry on their busiiu'ss tn fort// of thur own e^lnfm, each of which 
js valued at 1,3 000 gold pim,'?.” 
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Exports by the East India Company between 1601 and 1619 
inclusive. 





Ships 

Ro- 


Money. 

Goods. 

.sent out. turned. 

1601 

£21,742 

£6,860 

4 

4 

1603 

11,160 

1,142 

4 

3 

1606 

17,600 

7,280 

3 

3 

1607 

15,000 

3,400 

2 

— 

1608 

6,000 

1,700 

I 

1 

1609 

28,500 

21,300 

3 

1 

1610 

19,200 

10,081 

4 

4 


£119,2021 

£51,763 

21 

16 

1611 

£17,675 

£10,000 

4 

3 

1612 

1,250 

650 

1 

1 

1613 

18,810 

12,446 

5 

2 

1614 

13,942 

23,000 

9 

4 

1615 

26,660 

26,065 

8 

6 

1616 

52,087 

16,506 

7 

3 

1617^ 



9 

1 

1618 y 

298,000 

152,000 

9 

1 

1619 J 


8 60 

0 20 

Total for 19 years 

£547,626 

£292,430 

81 

36 

Ships remaining 31 

, lost, worn, 

and taken by the Dutch 

14.2 

1620-21 » 

£62,490 

£28,508 

10 

1 

1621-22 

12,900 

6,523 

4 

1 

1622-23 

61,600 

6,430 

5 

5 

1623-24 

68,720 

17,345 

7 

5 


£205,710 

£58,806 

26 

12 

Total for 23 years 

£753,336 

£351,236 

107 

48 


^ Milburn’s figures, £lli),022, are obviously a misprint. 

2 Horae Misc., 39, p. 124. Printed m full by Danvers, Marine Records, 
introduction. 

* Moreau’s E.I. Company’s Records; Macpherson’s Commerce with 
India, p. 110. 
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It is not easy to reconcile the returns of ships for tin* years 
1622 and 1623 in the ])rcce(ling statement of the C^ompany with 
those given by Sainsbury in his Calendar of State Pa})ers. I’hey 
are also contradictory to another account jirescnted in October, 
1623, by the Comjiany themselves, according to wliich the out- 
going ships and their tonnage were as undeni: — 


Year. 

No. of ships. 

Tonnage in all. 

1023 

3 

710 

1024 

4 

1010 

1025 

7 

3820 

1020 

0 

2140 

1027 

3 

1130 


23 

9410 


(f'at'ndar, IV, pp. 558-51).) 

Comparing this statement with tlie following one based on tlie 
8hip])ing list at tlie end of Part 1 1, we lind that there is an ultimate 
correspondence in the numlx'r of ships, but a great divergimci' in 
their tonnage, although th(‘ latt<'r is m every case based on the 
Comjiany’s own records. It appears that the (\)ni[)any’s return 
for the year 1623-21 in tluMr Peport to Parliament in 1625, 
includes the shi])S that have biam shown as sailing in the year 
1624 in the two tables preceding and succeeding these lines : — 


Voar. No. of ships, 'J'onnage. 

1023 3 050 

] ()24 4 (o.\c4iuIii)g pinnaces) 2350 

1025 0 2030 

1020 7 3500 

1027 3 1550 

23 12,280 tons. 


The Report of 1625 is again contradictory to another statimient 
made by the Company to I’arliament in 1621, wherein it was 
stated that there had beim sent forth cS6 ships to the Indies in 
the term of twenty-one yi'ars. According to the former state- 
ment, the number of ships ought to have been 95 and not 86. 
In short, even contemporary evidence does not confirm the 
validity of the table under discussion. 
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Al'l'KNIll.'i (J 

Exports from Emjland from 1021 to 1057. 

1624 £62,000 To Surat alone (Wjidc’s staleinont). 

1625 80,000 (5ourt Minutes Jii ('aloiular, 1 V, p 281. 

1626 00,710 To Surat alone (Wilde’s statement). 

1627 64,700 To Surat alone (Wdde's statement). 

1628 61,000 'I’o Surat alone (Wilde's staleinenl). 

.£21,000 in goods and i;i(),000 in money (ei, CVnnt P>k . 10, 
p. 202 ; ('ali'iular, l\', p. 458) 

1629 200,000 Calendar, 1\', ]>. 652, besides jaov i.sions of m liieli tlie eharge 

Avas above £15,000. 

£61,000 was for Siiiat (AA'ilde's statement). 

1630 150,000 On the ./uDi(6‘, ir/Z/mi/t and bVos.'.v/a/ , 

100,000 On the Man), Exclttniyr, Spetdin/I and Jloix irrll (J'lng. 
Faetories, A'ol. 1630- 33, pp. vii, .\vi). 

Cargoes of the Dovr and St<u not found (ef. Fng. t’ai tones, 
Vol. 1630-33, p. 113), 

84,171 Should be added to tlu' preceding sums on the e\ idenee 
of the Court Minutes, Avherem it is slated that from 1617 
to 1628 tlu're had been sent tl ,115,442 in money and 
goods. Ailding up th<‘ sums slioivn against these _\ears 
ill our list, A\(* (ind a (h'heieney ot £84,171 (Calendar, l\', 

p. 616), 

1631 160,700 Letter Bk,, I, p. 78. Cargoes of t lu* /Ww/zun and Londmi 

not included in this sum. Out of it, goods Mcie uoitJi 
£4.3,000. 

1632 22,454 Letter Bk., 1, 130. Cargo of the .S'avoi. 

1633 80,386 £(>1,400 in money and the rest in gooils on the PtdsijKU'c, 

i>i 6 CrDvi 7 / and Rt foiiuatum (Kng. I'^ai tones, Vol 1630-33, 

p. 28). 

£(>(>,459 in money aeroiding to Calendar, p. 373. He- 
solved to .semi £l(i().()00 <o the Indies (Couit Bk , 13, 
PI). 49, 110. 

1634 95,000 Money only (Calendar, V, p ,5.54) 

1635 162,780 £29,4.50 oii the Swan \ m,()()6 on the ('aasfn ; i:i22,330 

on the W ilhani and the Cti'^pian (Letter Bk., 1, jip. 130, 
13.5). 

1636 4(.),342 £10,342 on the lJa)l (Leltm- Bk , I, ]>. 82) 

L3O,0O0 on the Man/ (Couit Bk , 16, p. 14!)). 

1637 31,719 £30,719 on tlu' AVa/Ze and the Joiiax (Letter Bk., I, p 170). 

Due chest of Ciu.s,ido(‘.s uas ot dried on lh<‘ Adviei* 
(Court Bk., 16, pi>. 203, 249). 

1638 22,000^ On the no miormation for the ./( av/ uhieh had 

indeed a small stock. W. h'o.ster nu'iitions 20,000 I’yalls 
on the Discai'iiii, but it n'ally earned out 80,000 Kyalls 
worth £20,000 (Foster’s Court. Minutes, \’ok 1635 -3!), j). 
XXV. See Letter Bk , I, p- 170). 

1639 42,427 £28,427 on the Rt faiviufian, lloptwifi and the .b/rnv. 

• £20,000 in moneys wis allowed to be exjiorted on the 

IJopnrell, Lvhdan and the ]\*ilh<nii- £6,000 was on tlu' 
llopcwdl (Couit Bk , 17, pp. 41, 46, 65. Foster’s C. 
Minutes, Vol. 1635-39, p. 304). 

^ This is all the shipping and stocks Avliieh you may this year expect 
from us for some rea-sons best known untf) ourselves (Letter Bk , 1, p. 170). 
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1640 t50,000 Oil the Jonas, Cnspian and the Swan (('ourt Bk., 17, 

jip. 127, 130). £35,000 were for Surat. , 

1641 95,000 £35,000 or £3(5,000 for Surat (fkiurt Bk., 17, pp. 324, 331). 

£10,000 for the Coast (Court Bk., 17, pp. 300, 326). 

£50,000 for Bantam (Court Jik., 17, p. 204). 

1642 82,928 £1(5,0(54 on the likssimj (Fac. Bee. Mise., 12, p. 62). 

£58,8(54 on the Cnspian and Aleppo Merchant (Fac. Bee. 
-Misc., 12, p. 69). 

£8000 on the Ulpsses (Court Bk., 18, p. 153). 

For cargo on three ship.s of Courten (P'ac, Bee. Mi.se., 12, 
p. 59). 

1643 92,130 £80,000 or £100,00(1 to be sent (Court Bk,, 18, p. 221). 

80 chest.s of silver on live .ships. £70,000 quu-k stock on 
the Dolphin, Jlind and the Sea /lower (Court Ilk., 18, 

^ p. 278). 

£22,130 were on the Unit and the Man/ (Fac. Bee. Misc., 
12, p. 89). 

1644 50,000 or £60,000 resolved to be sent in money (Court Bk., 19, 

p. 246). 

1645 60,000 £40,000 for Surat and £2((,000 for Bantam (('ourtBk., 19, 

p. 14(5). 

1646 (50,000 Money only (Cburt Bk., 19, pp. 423, 438, 443). 

1647 80,000 £52,0()0 for Surat (Court Bk., 20, pp. 26-27). 

1048 116,000 Court Bk,, 22, pp. 4, 20, 38, 43, 48. Jn all, £129,673 were 
Hjient for this year’s mve.stment. 

1649 70,000 Money alone ((Jourt Bk , 20, p. 302). 

1650 102,000 Sent by the U. Stock alone (Court Bk., 20, ]>p. 501, 507). 

1651 70,000 Court Ilk., 2.3, pp. 3, 23, 27. 

1652 , 30,000 Money to be shipped (('ourt Bk., 23, p]). (55, 101). 

1(553 f 481 on the Dove ; no information regarding the IVilham 

( ^ (Letter Ilk., 1, p 208). 

1654 ) 7,372 Letter Bk., I, pp. 231, 246, 2.59 ; C!ourt Bk., 23. pp. 320, 340. 

1655 4,215 Letter Ilk., I, p. 278. Cf. Court Bk., 23, pp. 386, 390. 

1656 1(5,(522 Letter Bk., 1, pp. 323, 334, 339. £17,000 sent (Court Bk., 

23, pp. 463-64). 

1657 None 


ArPKiNBIX 1) 

Eftstern Imports into Em/land. 

1601-21 £2,004,600 Company’s .statement. 

1620-23 1,255,444 Company’s statement. 

1624 . 120,000 Value ot the cargo on the Dolphin (Calendar, III, 

p. 373). 

1625 . 103,000 Value of the caigoes of the Star and the Moon 

(Calendar, IV, pp. 101, 121, 1!)9). 

^ As a contra.st to the.se figure.s, compare the statements of Wi.s.s''t in his 
(Compendium, IT, p. 2, that in 1652-53-54, the exports amounted only 
to ’bullion, £8441, and goods, £3278. In 1655-56, the trade bmng open, 
there were no exports by the (Company. In 1(557 the Company exported in 
bullion £74,235 and in goods £2114. 'J’lus is the only information after 1619 
and that, tocj, is utterly wrong. 
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11)26 . 

1627 . • 

£300,000 

1028 . 

180,000 

280,000 


111,600 

Total 

£571,(500 

1629 . 

53,437 


51,150 

1030 . 


1631 . 

170,000 

1632 . 

70,000 

1633 . 

303,000 

1634 . 

58,000 

1035 . 


1636 . 

100,000 


100,000 

1037 . 

49,309 

1638 . 


1639 . 

(58,701 
' 15(r,()00 

1040 . 

40,800 

1641 . 

127,507 

1642 . 


1(543 . 

’ 139,000 


34,000 

1644-45 

1646 . 

2,229 

1647 . 

100,000 

1648 . 

80,000 

1649 •. 

1650 . 

50,000 

1651 . 

90,000 

1052 . 

40,000 
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Value of this year’s imports (Calendar, IV, p. 284). 

No information. 

Value of the eargo of the W illiam. 

Value of the cargoes of the Palugrinr, Do/plmi and 
J)tsc<)ivn/. 

Value of the cargoes of the ^forri^i, Engle and the 
dhrififophtr. * 

Cost of their cargoes £1.53,980 (Calendar, IV, 
p. 588; Kng. Factories, W)l 1(524 -29, XXXV). 

Prime cost of the cargoes of the Eucfuinge, 
and the Star (Calendar, IV, p. (557). 

Cost of the cargoes of the II tad, Ejpcdittoa and 
Hopewell ((Calendar, IV, pp, (557-58). 

No information. 

V’alue of the cargoes of the Cltarltn and the Jovtts 
(Calendar, V, p. 15(5). 

Value of the pepper and cloves on the Eah^jrave ; 
no information for the London (Court Hk , 13, 
pp. 14, 92, 94). 

Value of the cargoes of the six ships : Pepper-- 
£15l),()00; Cloves-- £(5(5, (JOO ; Hugar-- £87.000 
(Calendar, V, p. 4(50). 

Value of the cargo of the Dolphin , no inlitrination 
about two ships (('ourt Bk., 1.5, jip. 32, 58, 92 1)4), 

No information in Court Bk., 1(5, p. 30. 

Value of the caigo of the Palfigtave wrecked in 
Plymouth. 

\'alue of the cargo of the Discovery (Court Bk., 1(5, 
])p. 215, 24«5). 

Co.st of the cargoe.s of the two sliips from Bantam. 
0 C 1582. 1588. No information tor the 
Wdltani from Surat. 

None arrived. 

Co.st of the cargoe.s of the Ewan and Mary, 

Value ol the cargo of the Mary (Court J3k., 17, 
p. 127). 

Value of the cargo of the Discovery {Va\^. Factoiies, 
Vol 1(537^1, p. 220). 

Value of the ('rispian (Home Misc., 39, p. 1(52), 

No infoimation. 

V’alue of the ('rispian and the Aleppo Met chant for 
£51,000 .stock .sent out. 

Value of the Rejorrnation (Court Bk., 10, p. 8). 

No information. 

Prinu! cost, with charges of the cargo on the Eagle 
(Court Bk., 20, p. 52). 

Jiisurance policy for returning .ships (Court Bk., 

19, p. 194). 

Insurance policy for returning ships (Court Bk., 

20, p. 199). 

No information. , 

Prime cost of the cargoes of the Eagle, Anne, 
Greyhound imi\ Farewill {Vowvi Bk., 20. p. 535). 

Insurance policy (Court Bk., 21, p. 100). 

Insurance policy (Court Bk., 21, p. 173). 

No iiiformatioiffor the remaining years. 
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The Dutch Trade at. Surat in 1G22 23. 

Memorandum of tho merdiaiidise aslani for and wanted y<‘arly at 
Surat, Agra, Cainbaia and surrounding countries and its prices ; — 

100.000 Rs. of 8. 

100.000 Gorins in Moorish or Hungarian golden diicais, quantity gold in 
bars, for the gohl soon gives a profit and can easily be Iransjiorted 
Without duty or risk. 

200,0(K)-2aM«K) lbs. of clove ore sobi { HelSt* "bi at aTii'l'll 


40 -50 .saehel of mace .... 40-50 

40-50 picul ot .sandal-wood ... „ 25-50 

20.000- ;i0,000 lbs. of ivory ... „ 30-00 

100,000 Ib.s, of lead .* . . . A- 

2.000- 3,000 lbs. of tortoise shell . . ,. .. 150-200 

4. 000- .5,000 Ib.s. of China-root . . „ 10-20 

1.000 - 2,000 lbs. of (luick.silver . . 180-200 

1.000- 1,500 lbs. of viMniilion . ,, .. 1SO--200 

40 -50 boxes of led coral, according to its (juantily. 

100 baluus of .sapan-wood ... 0-10 

10.000- 20,000 lbs. of spiun ter . . ‘ lf^-20 

3.000- 4,000 lbs. of benzoin, good quality ,, 50-00 

(.’ainphor . .... .. ,, 50-(i0 

Tin .. 35-40 

Copper ...... ,, ,, 25-20 

I’epper ...... .. .. 10-17 

Wax .. 30-35 


Liirge (|uanlity of eaithen and China waie, 

20-24 piei'cs of fine scarlet. 

0-8 „ Italian gold clofli. 

10 12 „ velvet. 

iO-12 „ satin. 

Cold lace. 

Home jiictiires, nicely ])ainted landscapes 

2-3 nice clocks, anti(|ue imgs tor women, nice jiearls, fine falchions, 2 or 3 
fine and large itiKjlisli Inill-dogs. e 

This 2!) December, 1(>22, aC Hnratfe. 

A mamody 10 .stivers (Hoik). (signed) 

P. Van den Broecke. 

(Dutch Records, Vol, IV, clxvii). 
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Froijrcss of the Ihich Trade. 

{(() An acrount of tin* n'tiirns iiiach* from the East fiidii'S to 
Holland, from the time the Dutch tradeil •Diitiier, down to the 
year 1721, specifying tlie mimlu'r of ships every year and the 
tm'ukr amoiDits of flioir aoyoes : — 


V>ars. 

Ships. 

Value III 
Klonns. 

Years, 

Ships, 

Value in 
Florins. 

1590 -Kilo 

77 

13.100.000 

10.50 

10 

2,711,914 

1(114 

2 

433.520 

1057 

10 

3,023..S.55 

1(115 

5 

511.072 

10.58 

1(( 

3,005.275 

1(11(1 

5 

500,004 

1059 

10 

1,782,783 

1(117 

4 

573.((07 

1000 

11 

3,19.5,319 

KllS 

8 

1,305,541 

1001 

9 

2,133,791 

ItilO 

5 

1,074,047 

1002 

9 

3,354,429 

1(120 

(1 

913,137 

1003 

10 

3,324,894 

1(121 

0 

1,094,030 

1004 

12 

2,528,825 

1(122 

8 

1,770,792 

1005 

13 

3,043,192 

1(12:1 

8 

1,301,909 

1000 

7 

1,124,180 

1(124 

(1 

832,830 

1007 

12 

3,119,000 

1(125 

4 

983,401 

1008 

10 

3,1.5.5,083 

l()2(i 

10 

1,920,019 

ICOO 

19 

4,020,481 

1(127 

7 

1,748,099 

1070 

19 

5,024.1.50 

1(12H 

7 

2.050.307 

1071 

18 

.5,180,414 

1(129 

7 

1,132,203 

1072 

15 

4,023.998 

1 (i:io 

0 

2,541.215 

1073 

7 

1,088,310 

i(i:ii 

7 

1,, 500,009 

1074 

9 

1, 830, 01 5 

1(132 

7 

2.099,772 

1075 

14 

3,549,518 

1(133 

7 

1,801,409 

1070 

15 

4,127,().57 

1(134 

7 

1,947,270 

1077 

15 

3,575,483 

1035 

0 

2,050,037 

1078 

11 

2,4.59,739 

103(1 

8 

1,895,349 

1079 

12 

3,889,005 

1037 

8 

2,073.201 

lo.so 

11 

3, 380, .577 

1038 

7 

1,070,071 

1081 

13 

.5,110,897 

1030 

8 

3,079.413 

1082 

8 

2,987,190 

1040 

10 

2,842,405 

1083 

11 

4,909,309 

1041 

10 

2,900.117 

1084 

15 

5,080,391 

1042 

0 

3,485.192 

1085 

14 

4,193,729 

1043 

10 

3.227,882 

1080 

10 

5,508,014 

1044 

7 

2,070,007 

10.87 

10 

5,030,940 

1045 

8 

2,921,800 

1088 

15 

4,305,812 

1040 

0 

2,529,011 

1089 

1.5 

3,092,890 

1047 

10 

2,151,033 

1090 

17 

3,839,409 

1048 

12 

2,073,030 

1091 

8 

2,400,104 

1049 

0 

2,243,100 

1092 

12 

4,240,879 

1(15(L 

9 

1,940,417 

1093 

\6 

3,330,230 

1051 

11 

2,099,991 

1094 . 

12 

2,988,927 

1052 

11 

2,813,438 

1095 

15 

.5,154,408 

1053 

10 

4,74.5.239 

1090 

12 

3,532.244 

1054 

4 

379,035 

1097 

19 

5,410,517 

1055 

10 

2,407,112 

1098 

19 

5,373,250 


U 
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Year.s. 

Ships. 

Value in 
Florins. 

Yeans. 

Ship.s. 

Value in 
.Florins. 

109!) 

17 

5,321,290 

1712 

21 

0,111,822 

1700 

18 

5,298,741 

1713 

17 

4,fi84,043 

1701 

20 

0,293,703 

1714 

21 

5,200,128 

1702 

21 

0,725,902 

1715 ' 

27 

7,730,000 

170:i 

18 

0,177,447 

1710 

28 

0,825,290 

1704 

21 

5,382,190 

1717 

28 

7,299,512 

1 70.0 

18 

4,003,338 

1718 

21 

7,175,000 

1700 

17 

4,719,000 

1719 

30 

8,352,000 

1707 

1.0 

4.248,532 

1720 

20 

7.(i00,000 

1708 

18 

5,219,729 

1721 

34 

10,235,000 

1709 

18 

5,477.439 

1722 

20 

— 

1710 

21 

5,732,998 

1723 

29 

8,800,000 

1711 

20 

5,311,809 

1724 

31 

— 


(Stavontiu.s, III. pp. «’>-<> >11-) 


{()) Account of tlio nunilx'r of slii] s s<‘nt out ])y the MI. 
('oni])any of Hollanil, the nutnlicr of men and tin* amount of 
specu' tlu'V cariied, the numher of wliip.s returned, and the 
proci'cds of .sales, from J720 to 1721) : 



Ship.s 

sent 


S[i('eU! 

thou.s. 

Shijis 

Proceeds of 
Sales. 

Years. 

out. 

C'rew.s 

Florins 

reluiUcd. 

Florins, 

1720 

30 

8,205 

4.125 

20 

19..5!)7,875 

1721 

40 

8,000 

0,825 

34 

14,98,5,073 

1722 

41 

7,100 

7,075 

20 

li), 494,31)0 

1723 

38 

7,785 

0,887 

29 

10,247,500 

1724 

38 

(;,425 

7,419 

31 

20,577,447 

1725 

35 

0,2.50 

7,112 

30 

19,38.5.441 

1720 

38 

0,8.50 

7.075 

32 

21,312,020 

1727 

40 

0,400 

8,092 

30 

18,51)4.987 

1728 

34 

5,800 

5,5,58 

28 

20,322,402 

1729 

34 

(),390 

4,525 

2.5 

18,100,117 

Total for 10 years 

374 

0!),505 

(i5,593 

303 

188..587.840 

Annual average- 

37^ 

0,950 

0,.559,300 

Florins. 

30 

18,8.58,784 

Florins. 


Ratio, 100 : 288. 
(StavoriiiuH, 111, p. .'»’I2 ) 
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(c) Account of the niimb(‘r of ships returned from tlie fndies, 
with thtf invoi(“e-|)rir(‘.s and net proci'cds of tlu'ir cargoes for tlie 
ten years from 1750 to 1 759 : — 



InvoK’c.s. 

Sales. 


Voans. 

Florins. 

Flurin.s# 

Sliip‘ 

] 750 

7,:i72,177 

1!),021.20!) 


1751 

!),)):}0,()S2 

10,070.014 

21 

1752 

7,ss:{,:i(;i 

2:1, 1:1:1. .580 

20 

175:i 

10,2.5!KS(>(> 

i7.:ii 7,0:17 

0‘> 

1751 

8,8.5!).2!)7 

1!),840,700 

22 

1755 

!), 052,485 

10.800.077 

O') 

1750 

8,421,11!) 

10,8!)0.000 

25 

1757 

8,0:45,720 

1 l,82!).:407 

20 

175S 

0,500,717 

is.!):i4,:i80 

22 

175!) 

8,4:17,40!) 

18,81 7, :i28 

28 

'rolal for 10 yoar.'< 

85,!)5!),10:i 

1 88,20:1.1:10 

2:1:1 

Animal averafro 

8,.50.5,!)I!) 

I8,s20.:ii:i 

2:1 


Kalio, 100-21!) 
(Stavoriniis, 1 1 1, pp. 11!) 20.) 


((/) I’rices o[ the Dutch E.l. Conipanv’s stock: — 


Years. 

Price, s. 

5'(*ars. 

’rices. 

5'earM. P 

'ice,'- 

172:1 

05 1 

1743 

3.50 

1703 

407 

1724 

(. 0:1 

1744 

407 

170 4 

17 4 

1725 

014 

1745 

470 

1705 

400 

1720 

0.58 

1740 

308 

1700 

503 

1727 

.500 

1747 

4:14 

1707 

580 

1728 

0.55 

1748 

30(» 

1708 

518 

1720 

028 

1740 

423 

170!) 

472 

17:10 

715 

17.50 

48!) 

1770 

412 

17:11 

002 

1751 

()03 

1771 

111 

17:12 

77!) 

17.52 

.580 

1772 

10!) 

17 : 1:4 

044 

17.53 

.550 

1773 

323 

17:14 

7.54 

17.54 

555 

1774 

330 

17:i5 

045 

1755 

515 

1775 

340 

17:10 

750 

17.50 

404 

1770 

340 

17:17 

532 

1757 

,555 

1777 

:15.5 

I7:i8 

585 

17.58 

458 

1778 

380 

1730 

404 

17.50 

380 

1770 

357 

1740 

.500 

1700 

414 

1780 

:128 

1741 

:ioi 

1701 

300 



1742 

403 

1702 

323 





(Stavoriniis, 111, 

pp. 538-39.) 
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Appendix C 


Profits made in the Indo-Asiatic Trade. 

A vjiliiation of ('(Ttain goods bought at Surat in India in 


December, 1G29, 
1630, viz. 

and sold at 

Gombroon in Ifi^rsia, 

February, 


I’rolit. 


Profit. 

Sugar . 


(Jiinderoon . 

. 47% 

(lirocii ginger . 

. 70 

lilue (blunders 

. 40 

liuligo . 

. .70 

Pentadocs 

. 35 

Jtiec 

. .70 

Dry ginger . 

. 75 

(lotlon-wool . 

. 120 

Narrow Haflas 

. 40 

jVlirohalaiKN . 

. 70 

Oroad ,, 

. 40 

SluiKlien 

. .70 

Blue Baftas . 

. 40 

Sar.ii l>(‘ii|.iiniM 

. 100 

Sugar eandy . 

. 75 

Canlamum 

. 00 

Salarrnoniac . 

. 05 

Soap 

. so 

rine.adic.s 

. 35 

liliie eonclu's 

. 40 

Red Seleis . 

. 70 

'J’oliacco 

. 400 



A valuation of 

goods bought at Gombroon in February, 1029, 

and sold at Surat 

in 1029 30 : - 




I’rolit. 


Profit. 

Rnnns . 

. .70'\, 

Royals (Rials) 

. 8 

Wain III H 

. loo 

Raisins 

. 8 

W'orni.seed 

. .70 

Almonds, largi' 

. 30 

( fold ( ’heekens 

. 4 

I’istaelies 

. 5 

Ahuond.s 

.70 

Rosewal(‘r 

. 20 

(ialls 

, .70 

Ahareez 

U 

Horses . 

'I’hri'e lor one 

Rhubarb 

. 20‘' 

1 Varls . 

20 

Assafoetida . 

. 12 

Silk . 

. 12 

Brimstone 

. 30 

('arpets 

. 10 

Lapis lazuli . 

. 20 


Bootliby sold ]H‘arls in Mngland at livo for ono and diamonds 
at six for ono, that is, mad(! a jnoft of 400 and 500 'per cent 
respect I vet p. 

J’oTsian coininoditios made four for one profit in England. 

He gives the instan<;e of one Podcmsec, a Hindu merchant, who 
brought peaits to the value of 10 millions sterling from Persia. 

“ From Surat to Goa, trade ])roduces 30, 40, and 50 per cent in 
numerable of niany divers sorts of commodities, whi^h the 
Portuguese bring to Surat ; and at C^ambay, 100 sale of frigates 
laden ycairly, which I have seen, and know to be true, and from 
Goa to Surat, ])roduces 20, 25, and 30 per cent and for cinnamon 
and doliuiii-indium 50 per cent.” 
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From Surat to Maauh'patam, Persian commodities will produce 
30, 40, ifnd 50 per cent. 

From Surat to Bantam even the worst commoditi('s produce 70 
or 80 per cent ; cloth KX) to 1 10 per cent ; cotton, wool, soa]), 
cummin seed, mustard seed, and wheat produce 8, 9, oi I()/o/‘ one, 
profit. 

Persia commodities there \i(‘ld U and 2 for one. 

From Bantam, most of these commodities are transported to 
Achini, Tiokoo, Priaman, damlni, ,Ia])ara, Macassar, and China, 
which produce one, two, three, and four for one profit. 

Surat to China: English broadcloth and kersies 20 21 fn one 
profit ; indigo, narrow and broad baftas, l)lue byrams, cankeens 
6, 8, [Ofor one proft ; white peppi'r, cloves, maces, nutim'gs. and 
other goods 3, 4, 5, i)for one proft ; China gold 10 45, 50 p(>r (’cnt 
profit in India. 

Surat to Mocha: Tobacco 10 12 for one; rice 6 7 for om' ; 
chinawarc 4 5 for one ; spices 2 for one ; sugar, candy, ginger, 
cotton, cardamum, soap 2 3 for one ; various clotlis 100 per cent. 

Mocha commodities at Surat yield 2 for one and ujivards 

(Boothby’s Brief Discovery of Madagascar, London, KM 1) 

These profits can fully explain the great loss suffered by the 
Indian merchants by the growing participation of the Europeans 
in the Asiatic commerce. 
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A view of the Prppcr Trade and its Profits from 1616 to 1630 
Pepper Bought for the First Joint Stoch. 


Vear. 

IShips. 

Quantity. 

Total 

value. 

Value 
])er lb. 

1615 -10, Jan. 10 

N. Y. (Oft 

783,002 

Ks 23,450 

5d. 

1010, Oct. 15 

Dra^run 

828,085 

23,920 

2hl 

,, 10 

Expedition 

32,5()0 

730 

l|d. 

.. „ 17 

( 'love 

501.187 

19,318 

2fd. 

1010-17, Feb. 23 

Peppercorn 

38,5,025 

17,279 

2|d. 

1017 -18, Jan. 17 

( 'harles 

1.0,50,750 

52,345 

3d. 

1018, .Mav 12 

\j. Janies 

281,940 

18,051 

4d. 

n 

lloiie 

432,750 

27.174 

3]d. 

1 U pper Bought for the 

4,290,.5.59 Ks 192,873 

’ Second Joint Stock. 

2^1. 

Year. 

vShijis. 

Quantity, 

Total 

value. 

Value 
per 1 b. 

1020 -21, Jan 31 

Janies It. 

980,125 

Ks 75,855 

nd. 

1021, Nov. 30 

Charh's 

822,.500 

02,040 

4Jd. 

,, Feb. 18 

Ka.le 

3()0,2.50 

31,330 

5d. 

28 

Star 

420,125 

40,.559 

5'|d. 

1022, Aiig. 29 

\j. JariK's 

510,875 

43,018 

4?d. 

,, Feb. 5 

Pals<);ravc 

510,375 

40,135 

,5d. 

1023, Dee. 12 

l']xehainfe 

839,074 

03,:i08 

4 Ad. 


Klr/a belli 

818,334 

09,120 

5(1. 

1023 -24, Feb. 22 

Anne 

898,025 

()S,970 

4id. 

1024-25, Jan. 20 

Moone 

881.379 

00,000 

4. id. 


Discovery 

087,915 

03,991 

5.‘d. 

,, 

Kilby 

581,025 

47,317 

5d. 

„ 31 

Cliarle.s 

1,029,095 

03,450 

3?d. 

,, ,, 

Harte 

052,475 

48,217 

4id. 

1020-27, Feb. 8 

laindon 

818,500 

51,017 

3FI. 

1* »» 

Keforniation 

419,280 

33,185 

4id. 

1027, July 18 

Expedition 

311,2.50 

19,831 

3]d. 

1027-28, Feb. 13 

Morris 

510,125 

27,728 

3td. 


Fa'iile 

324,375 

17,815 

3td. 

1028-29, Feb. 5 

Mary 

8.54,470 

57,045 

3id. 


Speedwell 

210,585 

11,532 

3|d. 

1029-30, Feb. 

London 

790,125 

52,505 

4d. 


14,286,078 Rs.l,or)7,334 4Jcl. 

The dilTorcncc of the advance of price betwixt the First and 
Second Joint Stocks is l^d. ^ 
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Pepper Sold for the First Joint Stork. 


Quantity sold. Pri(‘c. 

'total value. 

Nhip.s. 

751,(5 1(5 2(5d. 

£82,1(58/13 

N. V. Cift 

; Dratioii 

1,055,00(5 2(5d. 

212,0(51/8. 

' Kxpi'dituui 
j Clove 

1,312,51(5 22d. 

2 20,5(52 1 8(1. 

110,228/10 

17.072/0 

IV])i)ercot'n 
f Charles 
\ Hope 

L dame.s 

4,240,000 241.1. 

£431,431 


Peppet Sold for 

the Second Joint Stock. 

(Quantity sold. IVice. 

'total value. 

Ship.s 

084,305 10(1. 

£80.2(33/8 

dames JC 
r Charles 

1,(542,220 10 Id 


<1 10a uie 

54(5,.875 17, Id. 

40,474 

[ Star 
\j. dames 

510,375 nid. 

37,5(55 

l’<d.sfj;rav(' 

1,400,000 20(1. 

1 17.000 

/ lOxelian^'e 
\ lOli/.ahelh 


18(1. 8(U0() 

18(1. ii:i,(i2.''> 

rLotulon . 

1(5(1. 115,500 < K(‘f()rniati()ii 

K\pt‘(ii(ion 


033,000 

1(5(1. 

(52,200 

/Mary 

/Spcc(h\cll 

77(5,040 

1,5(1. 

4(5,(52(5 

London 

11,010,814 

18(1. 

£8.30,238 



Tlic dillcn^iicc of tli<' sole prices botwci'ii th(^ First ajul Sc'c.orid 
Joint Stoedvs is (>|d. pc'r Ih. (Ilotiu' iMis(.‘L‘llanoous, Vol. J9). I'ln* 
aVL'ra;j;(\s and totals scenn to lx* incorrec-t, but wo have, presorved 
the figures of tho'original record. 


1.152.000 

1.515.000 

1.550.000 


I )i.scovf>ry 
Rul)y 
( 'harlcs 
Hart(> 
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Appendix A 

Total Annual Values of Exports from, England sej)aratelg for 
Goods and Bullion to the East. 


Year. 

Money. 

Total Coods 
and Money. 

l()58-59 

£242,304 

£305,750 

1659 -()()! 

22,708 

63,990 

1660-61 

151,077 

188,033 

1061-02 

100,940 

120,148 

1662-63 

91,224 

138,3.30 

1663-04 

125,435 

1 <59,513 

1 604-65 

24,1.30 

55,010 

l()65-60 

17,007 

37,(507 

1006-67 

1,000 

3,907 

1007-082 

143,384 

200,4.53 

1008-09 

132,107 

202,919 

1009-70 

199,078 

282,340 

1670-71 

207,048 

.34(5.309 

1071-72 

197,883 

304,09.3 

1072-73 

not stated 

182,(512 

1 073-74* 

177,938 

2.38,805 

1074-75^ 

32.5,517 

440,551 

1675-70 

324,039 

448,193 

1076-77 

189,290 

288,249 

1677-78 

289,140 

30.3,773 

1678-79 

310,884 

.387,725 

1079-80 

391,474 

401,211 

1080-81 

524,197 

.590,057 

1081-82* 

708,909 

8.3.5,313 


^ Jn the fae(; of these fi^rures, the returns given by Milburn, Maegregor 
and Wdsset for the years 1()5S, 1(150, and KhlO are totally incorrect. Accordnig 
to them, the total value of the Co.'s exports was £251,583 and consisted 
of bullion, £227,820, and goods, £23,703. 

^ The C^o.’s account of bidhon shipficd to India from 1007-08 to 1073-74 
differs from mine, though it is compiled from the (b.’s books. The dis- 
crepancy can only b(* explained by supposing that the under-mentioned 
statement might have been uukU; by taking the year to begin in June and 
not in May as is done in my list based on the figures given in the Court 
Book, 257. The annual returns made by the (V). were : — 

1007-08 . . £128 600 1071-72 . . £180,420 

1068-69 . . £162,394 1072-73 . . £131,300 

1609-70 . . £187,458 1073-74 . . £182,983 

1670-71 . . £186,150 

(Bruce’s Annals, ii, p. 353.) 
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Ships, (hods, (tod litdllon s(')i( to ftidxt foj the Cotnpaotj f torn. 
London duiinf/ (he JoUowimj^ifcats. 

Ships sent from En{j[- 


Years 

laufi to the East Indies. (Joodsnnd nullion 
No. Tons. Exported. 

1080 81 

10 

4,07.0 

£.34(;,213 

1(181-82 

23 

0.100 

834,400 

i()S2-8:{ 

21 

8,02.0 

51.0,210 

i()8;{-s.i 

22 

10,880 

482,147 

KiS-l-S.-) 

It 

.0,.04.0 

520,341 

1118.^) -SO 

13 

7,770 

040,2!)!) 

1080 87 

0 

.0,320 

208,058 

1087 -88 

0 

2,008 

157,401 

loss -SO 

2 

87.0 

.‘{0,23!) 

108!) 00 

4 

0.0.0 

131,002 

10!)0-t)l 

0 

2.580 

12.0,101 

1001-02 

7 

2,780 

143,728 

1 002 -Oil 

,0 

2,510 

171,812 

looii -01 

1.0 

.0,8.08 

077.010 

1004-0.) 

0 

3,8.05 

.‘{05,30] 

100.0-00 

7 

3,120 

228,(‘)22 

1000-07 

4 

1 .870 

1 1.0,.070 

1007 08 

0 

3,005 

388,()58 

1008 !»0 

14 

.0,5.00 

.0!)O,014 

1000-1700 

12 

5,080 

,002.753 

1700 1 

7 

2,075 

4.02,71 () 

1701 2 

0 

2.!)85 

317,‘2!)3 

1702 ;{ 

12 

4,730 

220,223 

1703 -4 

13 

4.105 

411,745 

17O4-.0 

17 

.0,025 

340,711 

170.0- 0 

!) 

2,120 

108,1 .‘{8 

1700-7 

0 

3,120 

333,245 

1707 -8 

15 

.0,130 

.002,083 

17O8--0 

10 

3,410 

.0.00,3.08 

1700-10 

13 

4,.0.00 

513,733 

(Mae;^re"oi’s ( 

i 'ommeie 

lal Statistics, 

Vol. 1\^ p 410.) 


“ Mark (li(! e-xa/zumnilioii of tin* inilhoi of “ DiM-ourse on 'rrade,” J.ondon, 
]()S(), wlicn ho assorts iliat from 2nd March, to Jllh March, 1()74, 
£r)(iO,(f(K) wore exported hy the Company. P. 

^ Tlie same author caienlates tilOO.'ood as the exports of private traders 
in l()7t-7r) ajjainst £120,000 to £1.'50,000 hy Sir .1. Chdd. Cf. Child's state- 
ment that the expoits in this year ncro £.‘{20,000 in money and about 
£110,000 in floods. , 

'I'nis vear’.s returns are taken from the H. J^luseum MSS., Jure Impt., 
ir),8!)8, p. 'lilt. 
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Money and Pri)icipal Commodities Exported from England 
to the East. 


{Compiled from the Custom House Books.) 


Year. 

Money. 

Iron, 

English. 

Lead. 

Woollens. 

Coral. 

Iron, 

Foreign. 

ir)()8 

£399,230 

£.3,194 

£4,838 

£19,870 

£3,207 

£5,087 

1099 

832,795 

10,418 

10,501 

91,802 

'0,102 

1,950 

1700 

807,083 

0,3.54 

0,870 

80,590 

2,1.50 

1,438 

1701 

72.5,592 

4,819 

,5,087 

88,055 

1,397 

2,100 

1702 

410,702 

3,973 

3,351 

03,851 

,541 

1,400 

1703 

303,012 

3,443 

7,899 

102,734 

108 

— 

1704 

451,277 

2,411 

9,129 

103,731 

2,120 

3,010 

1705 

Missing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1706 

231,500 

543 

.5,195 

15,952 

— 

715 

1707 

313,283 

40 

8,890 

38,315 

— 

2,035 

1708 

3(i2,459 

3,827 

0,224 

.34,112 

3,()50 

2,.535 

1709 

50().409 

1,753 

4,921 

140,351 

52 

3,275 

1710 

228,102 

,5,511 

5,009 

92,245 

1,247 

3,770 


£5,.572,I04 

1:40,292 

£78,580 

£94.3,008 

£20,70() 

£27,387 


Appendix 1) 

Nu)nber of Ships that sailed to the East with thar approximate 
available Tonnage. 



SUJUT. 

FORT & 

BAY. 

BAN'I'AM. 


Ship-i. 

Total 

Shij)s. 

Total 

Ships. 

Total 

Years. 

No. 

1’onnage, 

No. 'J 

[’onnage. 

No. 

3'onnnge. 

10.58-59 

9 

2,820 

1.3 

4,090 

3 

1 ,025 

10.59-()0 

1 

240 

5 

1,000 

1 

240 

1000-01 

4 

1„57.5 

(> 

2,100 

5 

1,040 

1001-02 

4 

990 

4 

975 

2 

400 

1 002-03 

2 

700 

3 

1,020 

2 

080 

100.3-04 

3 

1,175 

5 

1,240 

2 

800 

1004-05 

2 

470 

’3 

805 

1 

/ ineludcd 
\ in Coast. 

1065-00 

1 

370 

2 

475 

notU! 


1000-07 

1 

140 

none 

— 

none 


1067-08 

4* 

1,100 

7 

2,600 

3 

I,0f0 * 

1668-69 

3 

•900 

5 

1,390 


825 

1609-70 

4 

1,500 

0 

1,080 

f 

1,550 

1670-71 

5 

2,010 

5 

1,7.30 

10 

2,945 

1671-72 

4 

1,670 

5 

2,000 

9 

3,000 

1072-73 

Separate returns not availably 
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SlIHAT POJIT &. MV. BANTAM 


• 

Ships. 

'total 

Ships 

Total 

Ships. 

'Total 

Years 

No 

Tonnage,. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

'Tonnage 

1073 -74 

4 

1,550 

5 

1,080 

4 

1,730 

l()74-75 

5 

1,750 

0 

2,410 

4 

1,000 

1075-70 

5 

2,.340 

5 

2,140. 

0 

2,000 

1070-77 

3 

1,480 

3 

1,010 

0 

2,450 

1077-78 


1.400 

•1 

2,120 

(i 

3,140 

t078-7‘) 

3 

1,480 

3 

1,085 

2 

1,150 

107!)-8() 

3 

l,.5(i0 

4 

2,280 

3 

l.liOO 

1080-81 

3 

1,.500 

5 

2,()00 

3 

1,400 

1081-82 

8 

3,405 

8 

4,180 

7 

1,720 


84 

32,305 

112 

42,8(50 

84 

31, (535 


.VlTKNDJX E 


Di.strilnition of KiH/lish in Imiin ond oth'r Jsiofir 

Count) It’S duriiui IGfhS 81. 


SlfJlA'r. 

COAS't 

A- BAY. 

OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Money 

'total. 

Money. 

'total. 

Money. 

'Total. 

V(!ar.s. In £1000 

In £1000 

In tioiio 

In £1000 

In £1000 

In £1000 

1058-07 302.1 

408 

540 

(500' 

130 

143 

1008-77 403 

053 

1228.1 

1402.1 

200| 

34(5,1 

1()78-81 4011 

(520 

13222 

13002 

180 

2(51 

1107 

2071 

3001 

34(52 

5701 

7501 

Percentage ])r()portion of tin* sliar(' 

of each centre in 


Exported Money 

-4'V, 


04^0 


1 2'’^ 

.. (toods 

(52,'.f’{) 


25P>.(, 


12'^’' 

'total E.\ ports 

33% 


55'y, 


12<h'' 


Note. -The cxjmriH of the year 1072 arc alto^o'tlu'r cxcJiKhul 
from this total, as tlic sums scut to tlu'sc; centres iti that year are 
not ^fiven se])arately. Mon'over, liie separate returns for Bantam 
in the years 1G71, 1G7G, and 1G77 are not complete, Inmce the 
aggregates of money and goods given in this section dilTer from 
those given in Appendix A of this chapter. * 
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Appendix F 


The Number of Ships and then 

Tonnage chartered by the Company 

which were annvuUy sent to 

the various centres 

ill 

the Indies. 


SURAT. 

BAY & COAST. 

BANTAM. 

Year. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

l()82-8;i 

3 

870 

10 

5,055 

5 

1,485 

1083-84 

18 

8,050 

8 

3,480 

2 

540 

1084-85 

5 

1,380 

7 

3,370 

2 

550 

1085-80 

5 

2,383 

11 

3,500 

8 

2,2.30 

1080-87 

3 

730 

3 

1,810 

4 

1,400 

1087-88 

4 

1,8.50 

5 

2,045 

5 

1,300 

1088-80 

2 

810 

2 

1,435 

— 

— 

1080-00 

2 

1,218 

— 

— 

— 


1000-01 

2 

070 

1 

225 

3 

1,1.30 


44 

18,801 

47 

21,010 

20 

8,005 

1008 

5 

2,200 

10 

4,003 

5 

1,340 

1000 

8 

3,070 

12 

4,500 

5 

1,450 

1700 

2 

800 

4 

1,000 

0 

2,182 

1701 

3 

750 

5 

2,280 

15 

4,053 

1702 

4 

1,503 

2 

1,200 

11 

.3,400 

1703 

3 

1,240 

3 

1.175 

0 

2,780 

1704 

3 

1,020 

3 

1,180 

0 

2,820 

1705 

2 

550 

2 

775 

3 

585 

1700 

1 

300 

3 

1,2.50 

5 

1,470 

1707 

4 

1,720 

0 

2,110 

7 

2,030 


35 

13,303 

50 

20,223 

75 

22,170 


Year. 

Appendix G 

Total Stock sent to the three centres, 

Chifia and 

Surat. Bay and ('oaat. other places. 

1098 

£245,087 

£515,272 

£.54,183 

1009 

275,293 

407,351 

100,981 

1700 

110,3.37 

484,835 

044,949 

1701 

13,047 

340,711 

248,400 

1702 

140,488 

300,000 

94,908 

1703 

120,599 

182,455 

177,030 

1704 

83,500 

138,409 

115,072 

1705 

47,304 

1.3.5,840 

47,373 

1700 

9,110 

220,488 

08,480 

1707 

116,759 

300,209 

105,054 


£1,174,189 

£3,097,030 

£1,087,102 


20 


Per cent Ratio 


28 
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Aitkndix a 

Onlers for the Provision of (Hoth 



Fort. 

Bay. 

Surat. 


'rhous. 

TllOUS. 

Thou.s. 

Year, 

piei'es. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

1658 

86 

8 

88 

1659-60 

72 

18 


1 ()6() Sept. 


17 

72 

1661 

103 

15 

135 

1662 



96 

1663 

130 

17 

145 

1664 

— 


55 

1669 



298 

1670 



290 

1671 


- 

376 

1672 

158* 


148 

1673 

205 

56J 

294 

l(i74-75 

253 

rih 

284 

1675-76 

30() 

844 

321 > 

1676-77 

204 

97 

346 

1677-78 

186 

104 

353 

1678-79 

452 

1234 

344 

1679-80 

616 

99 

— “ 

1680-81 

612 

207 

408’ 

1681 

605 

229 

536 

1682 

1342 

667 

1436^ 

1683 

1236 

718 

5(;s 

168.4-85 

517* 


285 

1686-87 

151 

175 

175 

1687-88 

293 

282 

257" 

1688 

655 

397 

()19« 

1693 

458 

418 

305 

1694 

386 

454 

560 


Uefcrciicc. 

L. Bk. U, pp. 2, ]4, I(i, IS, LU 

L. Bk. H.p I<J7 

B. Bk. ll.pp.;{3r),.W4() 

L. Jik.lll,pp. 57,84 

L.'Bk. lll,p. Kil 

L. Bk. Ill,pp. 21)3-1)4.3511 

J.. Bk. Ill, p. 424 

I.. Bk. 1 V, p. 322 

L. Bk. IV, p. 434 

L. Bk. JV,p.532 

L. Bk. V, pp. 23-24, 32. (17 

L. Bk. V,pp. 1)4-1).5, ]('() 1,104 5 

L. Bk. V, pp. 148, 154, 175.2(18 

L. B:(.V,i)p. 219 -21. 237-30. 

L Bk. V,pp 418.445 48,480, 103 

L. Bk. V, pp. 507-1). 538 

B. Bk. \'r, pp. 24-20, 30, 00, 100-3 

L. Bk. VI, pp. 120-27,244 

L. Bk. VI, pp. 204-00, 408 

L. Bk. VI, pp. 411,400 

B. Bk. VII, pp. 20-21,30 -31 

B. Bk. VI I, pp. 227, 249-51, 357-58 

B. Bk. VII, p. 474 

L. Bk. VIII, p. 248 

B. Bk. VIII, pp. 400-2,431-37 

B. Bk. VI 11, pp. 557-59, 508-70 

B. Bk. IX, pp. 312-14, 320- 23 

B. Bk. IX. pp. 405-9,410-18 


’ These quantities were found loo great, lienee they were reduced to 
179, 96 and 254 rc.spectively (Better Bk., V, pp. 307, 310-11). 

- 194,000 more pieces ordered both from Coast and Bay have been 
added #o the Coa.st order. • 

® 20,000 yards of sail-cloth wore also ordered firom the Coast. 

* 227 bales of new kinds of stulTs were also ordered from the Bay. 

® 40,000 yards of .sail-cloth more ordered from the Coast. 

® 100,000 shifts of sail-cloth more ordered from the Coast. 

* Separate orders for Bay and Coast goods are not available. 
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Appendix B 


Imports of Tea. 


Year. 

lem 

1()71 

im 


!-74 


1075 

1078 

1()70 

1080 

1081 

1082 

1083 

1085 

1080 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 
1 0<)3 
1094 
10!)5 
109<i 

1097 

1098 
1099 


-77 


4; 


2 lbs. 2 o/.s. (Sold at C4 5s. 

22J lbs. Sold at 50s. por lb. 

143 lbs. 8 0/.S. 

79 lbs. 0 o/.s. 

200 Ib.s. 10 ozs. 

55 Ib.s. 10 ozs. Houfflii by the f'oin])any from some Knglisli 
eoiTeediou.se. 

No imports. 

,717 lbs. 


197 ,, from Hantam. 

143 „ „ Surat. 

None. 

70 lbs. from India. 

None. 

,070 lbs. from Madras and Surat. 

05 
,995 
,000 
,300 
,471 
,750 
,379 
711 
352 
132 
70 

,290 . fro 
120 
,302 
,201 
20 

1700 00,947 

230 

1701 00,738 

1702 37,052 

1703 77,974 

1704 03,141 

1705 0,739 
1700 137,748 

1707 32,209 

1708 138,712 

1709 98,715 

1710 127,298 


Sold from 
ll,s (id to 12s. 4(1. 
])er lb 


„ Surat. 

,, Amoy and Madras. 

„ Surat. 
perrni.sHion trade. 

from Madras and in the ])ermi,s,sion trade. 


tn India. 
Holland. 
India. 

Holland. 

India. 

Holland. 

India. 


and Holland. 


Sold at 11s. lid. per lb. on the average. 


(Compiled from Milbum’s Oriental Commerce, Yol. TI, pp. 531-34.) 
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Appendix C 

Quantities of Indigo ordered from India. 

Year. Agra Indigo. Sarkhej Flat. Sarklu'j Hound. 

l.()57-58 GOO balo.s. GOO bales. 100 bales. 

1GG8-59 200 „ * 200 or :i00 liotb, 

1G,G9-G0 None if not at None if not at 

I8d. perlb. 9d. per lb. 

1GOO-G3 Non(‘. 

16G4 .'{OO bales at He 1 100 bales at 1 mail, 

p(“r lb. 

1009 400 bales at eiir. 200 bales at l.l inah. 

price. |jer lb. 

1070 000 or 800 bales at .300 bales at eiir, 

2 mall. ])ri(‘e 

1071 GOO ball's at eur. 400 bales at 1 niah, 

price 

1,2(10 bales at 2 niab. 

1072 1 r 400 biiles at enr. l.GO bales at eur. 

1 073 J ‘ ‘ 800 bales at 2 iiiah, 200 bales at I mail, 

1074 GOO bales at cm l.GO bales. 

price. 

900 bales at 2 mab. 

10701 f 400 bales at i ur. lOO bales if under 

k,‘ „ < price. 1 mall. 

1()7G J ^ ‘ [_800 bait's at I? mail. 

1,200 bales at U mall. 


1077 


400 - . 

100 bales. 

1G781 

t'ach 

r 40(‘ bales at cur. 

loo bait's at 9d. per lb. 

1079 J 

year j 

1 price. 

[ 200 bales at 2 mail. 
100 ,, if dearer. 


1080 


400 „ at 18-24(1. 

200 „ if dearer. 

120 bales at 9cl. per lb. 

1081 


800 „ at 18-24(1. 

000 ,, at a rup. 
400 ,, if deart'r. 

1.50 bales at 9(1.; 
none if dearer. 

1082 


800 „ at 18(1. 

000 „ at 24d. 

400 „ at eur. 
price. 

130 bait's at Od, or 
else none. 

1G83 

16,000 lbs. atlHtl. 

200 bale.s. 


12,000 at24d. 


1084 


800 bales. 

240 bales. 

1685 


600 „ 

70 „ 

1087 


300 „ 

70 

1688 


600 barrels. 

140 barrels, the whole 
lot being equal to 

1 23i shipping tons. 

1689 

1 

:,ooo „ 

300 barrels. 


(Compiled from the Letter Books.)* 
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Cargo of the ‘‘ Martha ” from Fort St. (Heorgr, and of the “ Amia 
from the Bag of Bengal, arrived the '6i)th of Augur^t, 1G99. 


PiecoH. 


Atlasaos . 

828 

Adittaes . 

()44 

Allibannie.s 

50 

Allajaea . 

200 

Bettcllces 

. 12,540 

„ .sl.n|) 0 (l 

. 2,100 

Chinta 

. 5,780 

Coaaaca 

. 0,149 

Chau tars . 

107 

Callowaypooso . 

500 

( !hucklao.s 

. 1,072 

( diuckreaos 

. 1,000 

Dimities . 

150 

Dorcas 

. 5,7(55 

K latches . 

270 

(hnghama 

. 0,500 

,, (‘oloured 

557 

Cnrrahs . 

. 4,977 

(h>acon (’hcrulacH 

200 

,1am wars . 

110 

.Jamdlnmics 

150 

Izzarcca . 

120 

Loiiffcloth 

. 1,5,840 

,, blow 

. 2,010 

brown 

. 1,100 

Lungecs . 

418 

Moorccs . 

. 2,400 


Iba. 

Cakclack . 

. ],.500 

Cotton yain 

. 1 8,900 

Klorctta yarn . 

. 9,000 

Opium 

. 2,500 

Pepper 

254,000 


(B. iMii'^euni, Sloaiu- i 


Mobut bannies . 

Piece.!. 

810 

Mullmulla 

3,0.50 

„ Howcrc'd . 

, 181 

Necktlotlis 

800 

,, iluwcred sinyh 

2,800 

Pallampores 

100 

Percallaea Bonk 

100 

Pogue .... 

570 

Photoa.s . 

205 

Raftacs 

509 

Romalla 

1,085 

Sad-clotli . 

1,1.55 

Sallainixircs 

18,000 

„ blew . 

1,500 

,, hi'own 

4,(520 

Saliiecadoos 

200 

SaderuiicliOH 

100 

Sacerguulcs 

400 

Sallbafta . 

1,441 

.So(‘r.sucker.s 

1,091 

Shuts 

22,520 

Sonfeys 

5,105 

d'anatica 

5,409 

,, stuped 

284 

Tanjeebs , 

0,444 

ihiweied . 

90 

Tepoys . 

440 

Red w()<ul 

lbs. 

121,000 

Raw all k 

9,400 

Salt])etie 

,500,000 

SheUaek . 

5,500 

Stieklack . . . . 

8,100 

1 , 2902, pp. JC"), J47 ) 



Cargo of the “ Russel ” Fugate, from Bomhag, arrived the Ibth 
of A]) ril, 17<K). 


Atlas Culgies 


Pieces. 

192 

Mamoodie.s 

Pieces. 

120 

Bafts, broad 


. 2,097 

Niccauiu'ea 

. 1,300 

,, narrow . 


. 1,455 

Pallunporcs 

. 5,740 

,, broad blue 


200 

Duilta • . . . 

. 5,410 

(Jhints 


, 13,540 

(^uiliing.s . 

219 

{^uttances 


015 

Sovaguzzees 

845 

Denbands, large 


. 2,059 

„ Blew . 

120 

„ small 


. 7,200 

d’apsiels . 

840 

Guinea .stuffs 


. 3,100 

Taffaties . 

101 
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» lbs. I • lbs. 

Aloes Soccatriiia . . 300 Popper .... 191,000 

Coffee • . . :},:W0 Saltpofro . . . 1,800 

Cotton yarn . . . ‘15,500 Scodlaok .... 4,200 

Olibanum . . . 43,800 I 


(B. Miiseuttf, Sloane MS., 2,902, p. 145.) 


Carno of Ihe Sural-daJIiJ arrived from China (he 2i)th of 

Jiihj, ]7(K). 



Pieces. 



Pieces. 

Damasks . 

30 

Pictures on paper 


2,413 

„ with ^ 0 ) 1(1 flowers 

10 

Pans 


()5,980 

Oolongs, white ami striped 

430 

Firc-lans . 


424 

Pelongs, Nankeen 

7 

Screens, pans 


2 

Quilts „ withO.F 

8 

Scriptores 


>)0 

Sattins „ 

284 

Large tables 


SI 

,, with gold flowers 

53 

'I'ea tables 


2,848 

Velvets . 

IIS 

Lacker’d chests 


200 

Paintings on pelongs . 

115 

Lacker’d wares of 

diveis 


,, gauze . 

. 12,200 

sorts . 


0,517 


lbs. 

j 


lbs. 

Borax 

100 

I Quicksilver 


4,353 

Cdinbogiurn 

797 

j Baa silk . 


It), 005 

(Vipper 

. 45,798 

Sango 


1,322 

Cloves 

358 

j Singlo tea 


30,0(i3 

Orcen ginger 

250 

1 Bohee ten . 


1,103 

Pepiiei 

. 112,070 1 




China ware, pcs. 

. 140,748 

] Cold, ounces 


129 

Jam bee eanes . 

. 41,394 

1 Musk m cod, ounces 


228 


(13. Mu.seuin, Sloane MS., 2902, p. I Ki.) 
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Values fixed at various periods for the purposes of Customs as 
(ji'Veu iu the Books of Hates. 


Articles. 

l.m 1()G(). 1(397. 1714 & 1767. 

Calliooes, line or course . 

I.5.S. lOs. lOs. lOfi. 

,, ('atnl)ncke — 


1 peecc of ()X 1 ells 

1:2 Ids. Cl 10s, 10s. 

'I’he peec(' of l.‘l clls 

C.l C2 lOs. I0.S. 

Diinity, {>er yard .... 

2s. :ks. ;3s. 

Duttics, tlie ]K‘cc(‘ . 

Cl Cl Cl Cl 

Aloes Scotrma, per lb. 

.Ts, Same throughout. 

Benjamin . 

O 

Bezor .stone, E. 1 , oz Iroy 

c:i c:3 Cl los. ci lo.s. 

Opiam, per lb. .... 

lOs. Same throughout. 

(dovt^s . 

10s. 

Bepper ,, 

:3s. Id. :{.s. 4d. Is. Sd Is. 8d. 

Maces ,, 

Cl Sanu' throughout. 

Nuimej:;.s ,, 

Ss. 

iSinamon ,, 

Os. Sd. ,, ,, 

Sugar, St. 'riiome, ( " t. ol ll21b.s 

1^- 

,, while, per cwt. 

C9 C7 0.S Sd. Same throughout 

„ ,, from Ena. ])lantations. 

Cf) 

,, brown .... 

— Cl 10s. 

Indigo, Turkey, W.T., or neb . 

Os. Sd. :3s. 4d. 

,, dust 

:3s. 4(1 Is. sd. ,, ,, 

,, English [il.iutalions 

— Is ,, ,, 

I’intadoes, the jieeee 

Os. Sd. Same throughout. 

Quilts of ealheo, the peeee 


Kiee, per 1 12 Ib.s. . 

Cl (is 8(1. ,, ,, 

Saffron, per lb. 

Cl l().s. 

Silk ferret or lloret, 1 (> ozs. 

Cl 

,, (Ihina raw, 24 ozs. . 

Cl i:3s. 4d. Cl Saiiui throughout. 

,, Morea ,, . . 

10s. Same throughout. 

,, liengal 

lOs. Same tliroughout. 

,, \\t ,E. I. .per lb 111 I'ing. botloiiis 

\ different 15s. 15s. IToliibited 

,, .. ,, Eor. 

/ prices. Cl Cl ,, 

Wool cotton of Eng. plantations . 

— Krce. Free. Free. 

,, ,, not of ,, ,, 

— 4d. Same throijghout. 

Yarn cotton, per lb. . , . 

Is. Same throughout. 


Note.- The s|)(!lling used in the Book of Rates of 1590 has 
been used here. * 

\m 
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These values Live been coflipiled from the following Books of 
Rates 


Book of Rates, If)!)!), liriiish i\luseum bib. 

,, ]()()(), Board of (hisfoms bib, 

„ „ 1()!)7 

„ 1711 

1757 


Ai’I'k.vuix W 

Annual lictums of hnporls com piled fioin (he Manuscript Yohimcs 
of Impoits and Eipoifs in the J^iddic Rccoid Office, JMiidon. 



l‘ei)per. 

( 'oiTee 

Wool. 

S.illpelre 

Year. 

11)S. 

10s. 

lli.S 

eA\l,s. 

ll)')S 

088,825 

400 

31.41 1 

!),.571 

ItilMl 

10,573,033 

244,252 

34,030 

1,004 

1700 

2,080,057 

141.()03 

()!)„33!) 

1.5,033 

1701 

2,702,540 

38S.!)03 

74,517 

0.371 

1702 

1 ,253,500 

203,3!)! 


1,23!) 

170:i 

413,017 

113,104 

__ 

1.811 

1704 

2,307,2!)0 

01.5,038 

52,248 

11,887 

1705 

.Missing. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

1700 

1,055,,520 

3,451 

21,2.50 

21,033 

1707 

l,538,7ti0 

3!),1 12 

4,302 

2S,.5.55 

1708 

082,800 

22.8,014 

30,052 

18..508 

1700 

2,030,002 

14 

20,358 

7,748 

1710 

377,023 

80,080 

272 

8,.53.5 

1711 

1,717,512 

752.381 

117,117 

12,440 

1712 

.Missing, 

.Missing 

Missing. 

.Missing. 

I7i:i 

001,307 

822,003 

— 

1 .5,828 

1714 

2,157,740 

1 , 104,!)28 

38,800 

14,01)2 

1715 

1,281,042 

513,700 

24,000 

0,177 

1710 

1,100,440 

33.5,718 

10,041 

8,025 

1717 

1,302,401 

317,085 

02,400 

.8,043 

1718 

2,787,042 

1,121,207 

120,233 

18,1.55 

171!) 

2.50,410 

1.017,515 

- 

4,003 

1720 

4,503.205 

.573,001 

11.5,442 

15,018 

1721 

855.404 

738.235 

32.800 

13,120 

1722 

1,000,314 

1,001,083 

80,100 

4,733 

1723 

017,155 

l,0O.5,( 07 

2 224 

7.4!) 1 

1724 

1,302,050 

2,037.0.50 

.50,’801 

1.5,300 

1725 

884,002 

1,»»7.5,))1(> 

— 

0,000 

1720 

2,14.5,0.80 

805,025 

14,287 

3, 1!)0 

1727 

1,443.280 

1,301.3.83 

30,005 

20..5.80 

ms 

Missing. 

.M issnig. 

.M issiiig*. 

Missing. 

1720 

0.54,805 

830,218 

..54,433 

8, 1 1 3 

1730 

800,032 

1,010,000 

44,242 

8,.522 

1731 

1 ,750.045 

74,014 

41,110 

7,122 

1732 

1 ,304,488 

1,000,910 

41.02y 

17,4.58 

1733 

2, .528,852 

822,30.8 

100,840 

20,074 
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\"car. 

I’eppcr. 

lbs. 

Coffcf . 
lbs. 

Wool. ' 
lbs. 

Saltpetre. 

ewts. 

17:54 

1,205,808 

1,017,073 

17,405 

8,^02 

1 7:15 

3,030,701 

1,184,720 

21 1,234 

27,712 

I7:5r> 

2,175,182 

1,032,440 

05,804 

18,129 

1737 

3,144,020 

1,001,200 

• 41,773 

14,005 

i7:w 

1,030,4:11) 

1,003,305 


7,338 

17:50 

3,182,050 

l,110,i:i5 

05,202 

18,500 

1740 

1,712,:500 

1,103,003 


12,903 

1741 

2,571,:581 

l,:i03,507 

10,035 

33,854 

1742 

4,500,001 

575,370 


49,529 

1743 

2,583,557 

477 

23,442 

39,371 

1744 

3,181,050 

20,584 



24,393 

1745 

4.314,020 

1,040,047 


2(),989 

1740 

2,770,300 

40,502 

20,0:50 

17,153 

1747 

2,257,210 

1,053,002 

10,070 

12,704 

1748 

1,070,004 

841,872 

10,408 

19,000 

1740 

3,803,437 

1,017,242 

20,030 

25,077 

1750 

1,520,7:53 

1,104,028 

1 ,425 

2,079 

1751 

2.220,325 

1,118,805 

12,941 

1752 

2,843,:548 

0,881 


19,089 

1753 

017,840 

1.180,844 

1 ,380 

14,805 

1754 

2,022.231 

1,187,380 

14,807 

18,821 

1755 

:i,838.50t 

2,152,048 

17,0:10 

32,580 

1750 

:531,(»78 

14 

__ 

14,703 

1757 

4,015,430 

1,040,432 

71,220 

23,505 

1 758 

-- 




942 

1750 

4,008,024 

071,404 

10,087 

22,510 

1700 

3,1:53,884 

180 

75,543 

37,780 


Ari’KN'Di.x C 


Year. 

(’alicoos White. 

1008 

247,214 

1000 

853,0:i4 

1700 

051,100 

1701 

820,101 

1702 

320.273 

1703 

074,008 

1704 

1)54,312 

1705 

Missin^r. 

1700 

841,401 

1707 

521,371 

1708 

502,000 

1700 

480,202 

1710 

301,102 

1711 

080,002 

1712 

Missing. 

1713 

• 892,174 

1714 

1,040,004 

1715 

880,05.3 

1710 

020,228 

1717 

, 070,002 

1718 

1,220,324 


Year. 

Calicoes White. 

1710 

2,038,451 

1720 

1 ,290,085 

1721 

1,144,400 

1722 

718,078 

1723 

1,11.5,011 

1724 

1,291.014 

1725 

79.3,704 

1720 

838,003 

1727 

1,101,935 

1728 

Missing. 

1720 

1,077,704 

17:10 

1,12.5,805 

1731 

80,5,422 

1 732 

709,032 

1 733 

1,114.584 

17.34 

821,1:1;? 

17.35 

1,. 325,81 5 

1730 

1,000,.538 

17.37 

8.3.5,818 

1738 

727,158 

1739 

1,398,915 
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Year. 

I'fto 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 
I74() 

1747 

1748 
1740 
1750 


AI>I>END]\ C 


Calicoo.s Wlute. * 
0()7.2:{:i 
1,188,200 
I,:i72,402 
880,007 
1 ) 88,200 
i>08,020 
007,204 
457,010 
8!)2,()10 
1,071,523 
818,115 


Yea r. 

1751 

1752 

1 753 
1751 
17i5 
1750 

1757 

1758 
1 75!) 
1700 


Year. 

1008 

1000 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 
1700 

1707 

1708 
1700 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 
1710 

1717 

1718 
1710 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 
1720 

1727 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 
1730 
1737 


Wrmifrlii Silk, 
Beiittal. 
57,200 
24,145 
110.455 
1 15,504 
10,518 
21,785 
73,033 

30,340 

3,220 

2,330 

50 

8,700 

3,834 

Not available. 
34,054 
34,487 
30,023 
2,318 
4,804 
78,041 
27,470 
33,144 
55.401 
18,43!) 

58,720 
5!), 324 
54,358 

71.001 

70.002 

Not available. * 
01,421 
01,071 
32,302 
127,073 
124,480 
08,004 
110,850 
50,180 

13,384 , 


Slame.l 
Cain oes. 


2,234 

42.220 

81,735 

28,813 

44,!)45 

40.242 

10.702 

147.022 

130.125 

120.032 

100,754 

140.408 

110,205 

181,318 

240,510 

141,173 
08,053 
1 40,007 
212,035 
250,14 
130,080 
338,072 
232,021 • 

105,741 


M) 


Calieoes White. 

1,I!)3.003 
! <38. 7 72 
7!)5.745 
!<00,3!M 
73(i,2l!) 
41<!).SJS 
(!3S.5()5 
224.!)53 
710.331 
088,700 


8 


0( tsc \ S 


10,408 
17,4.30 
1.1 
4,717 
1 <>5 
2,137 
7,070 
22,0*47 
]!),454 
4.301 
5,00!) 
3,053 

i,8(;o 

10,400 

24.317 

17,000 

7,128 

8,000 

0,ti,52 

23,171 

13,280 

20,481 

10,740 

17.003 
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Wrought Silk, 

Stained 


^ car. 

Hcngal. 

(!alicocs. 

SooHcys. • 

17:{S 

47,2.50 

1.54,8.51 

10„541 

1 7;{!) 

74,S.5S 

21.5,400 

1.5,200 

i7iO 

4.5,447 

1.51,00.5 

12, .500 

1741 

.5h,401 

470,78.5 

12,042 

1742 

02,012 

424,422 

151,001 

174.4 

42,S07 

441,40.5 

11,772 

1744 

40,.54(; 

417,004 

10,. 57 8 • 

171.^) 

.5S,.52 1 

414,050 

10,210 

174() 

14,204 

200,440 

0,112 

1747 

44,244 

141.151 

14,451 

17 IK 

.40,002 

201,051 

17,040 

1741) 

.5,777 

440,147 

.50,282 

1 7.^)0 

17, .501 

204,014 

25,411 

17.51 

2.H.O20 

17S,.501 

14,410 

17.52 

47,1.50 

177.742 

12,404 

17.54 

47,040 

17.5,145 

040 

17.54 

71, .501 

212,085 

447 

17.5.5 

.54.474 

1 08,008 

1,448 

17.51) 

27,002 

72,008 

4()4 

17.57 

2.S.4S2 

247,471 

2,180 

17.5S 

.5,111 

1 1,470 



17.51) 

40,104 

20.5,024 

4,4,42 

1700 

;51,10,S 

212,010 

005 



AlTlOiNDIX D 

Haw Silk, Bengal. 

China Silk. 

Year. 

Ib.s. 

lbs. 

1008 

30,544 

_ 

1000 

10,041 


1700 

85,242 


1701 

40.217 

__ 

1702 

4.4,100 


1704 

440,7.55 



1704 

.400,887 


1705 

NoOavailable. 


1700 

<)7,.507 


1707 

10,751 



1708 

84,021 

840 

1700 

57,708 



1710 

45,442 



1711 

40,072 

11 

1712 

— • 



1714 

14,408 ' 

4,(i02 

1714 

41,248 

0,404 

1715 

40,407 

14,040 

1710 

.50.114 

7,000 

1717 

07,470 



1718 

1.50,202 

24,700 

1710 

52,212 


1720 

50’854 

512 

1721 

20,^84 

— 
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^ear. 

1722 

172:1 

1724 

1725 
1 72<) 

1727 

1728 

1729 
I7:i() 
17:11 

1732 

1733 
I7:i4 
17:i5 
I7:i() 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 
1740 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 
1750 

1757 

1758 

1759 
1700 


APPENDIX D 


Kaw Sflk, Boiigal. 

« 

. Cliina Silk, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

10,002 


88,1.34 

8,904 

• 131,491 

29,705 

114,141 

13,003 

91,017 

2.184 

i:i4,919 

Not available. 


82,821 

4,550 

127,:ioi 


78,.501 

11,272 

108,904 

47,481 

170,188 

12,333 

151,020 


191, .587 

112,024 


152,005 


i:i5..548 


100,.599 

2,077 

120,755 

154,312 


10:i,08l 

2,30)1 

70,427 


118,422 

3,.5.|5 

117.9.53 

47,0)07 

:i3.112 

2. 1 1 0 

101,145 

1,903 

70,733 

12.408 

22,773 

5,:ioi 

43,870) 



35,.524 

0)1,041 

87,:179 

1 19,.5.55 

70,203 

8:1,124 

29,150 

124,378 

58,800 

124,245 

8,312 

82.291 

10), 075 

149,283 


I8,10:i 

29,027 

05,142 

101,985 

75,093 
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AlTENJlIX E 


f 


(’otton Yam. 

Diamonds. 

Dimity. 

fluinea Stuffs. 

Year. 

lbs. 


Yards. 

Pieces. 

1098 









204,378 • 

.... 




1700 

165,453 

92,108 



1701 

140,987 

30,456 

— 

— 

1702 

97,537 

23,414 

12,()03 

« 

1703 

52,207 

1,989 

7(U29 

- 

1704 

100,040 

12,287 

20,‘)74 



1705 

Missing. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

— 

1700 

44,725 

3,405 

4,338 

— 

1707 

299,042 

27 

3,(i70 


1708 

40,846 

0,774 

54 



1709 


42 

82 



1710 


— 

134 


1711 

102,134 

,500 

038 



1712 


— 

„ . 


1713 

38.875 

30,210 

153 

41,927 

1714 

148.051 

24,419 

170 

(>.091 

1715 

39 

— 

27 



1710 

— 

40,833 

108 

2,880 

1717 

— 


468 


1718 

8,485 

81,730 

782 


1719 

21,741 

1,900 

12 


1720 

22,047 

300 

480 

19,803 

1721 

47,447 

4,000 

2,144 

4,881 

1722 

11,237 

3,.500 

1..391 

39,113 

1723 

27,725 

24,000 

11,519 

30,1.55 

1724 

32,4.55 

30,000 

8,817 

80,792 

1725 

8,580 

42,500 

8.075 

82.095 

1720 

46,706 

51,500 

9,501 

104,245 

1727 

29,352 

49, .500 

7,716 

7,157 

1728 

Missing. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

1729 

18,430 

48,.500 

3,711 



1730 

31,614 

.58,.50() 

1.5, .596 


1731 

21,023 

27,.500 

14,008 


1732 

45,963 

3,500 

34,799 


1733 

09,952 

Not available. 

10,947 

9,7.50 

1734 

17,945 


2,413 



1735 

115,697 


15,079 

70,088 

1736 

35,599 

- 

7,049 

0,100 

1737 

2,047 


13,804 

10,080 

1738 

3,443 


29,276 

4,480 

1739 

8,256 


40,880 

23,770 

1740 


— 

47,391 

Not available. 

1741 

22,338 


41,877 


1742 

19,224 


51,165 



1743 

20,727 


39,040 

• 

1744 

20.242 

* 

38,479 



1745 

4,981 


28,245 


1746 

1,5.57 

— 

19,115 


1747 


— 

28,442 


J748 

360 


23,131 
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t 

Clotton Yarn. 

Dianiftnd.s. 

Dimity. 

^'ardsT 

• 

Duinea Stuffa. 

Year.* 

llw. 

£ 

ri('cc.s. 

1749 

9,030 


15,749 


1750 

5,819 


1.907 


1751 

5,210 


8.500 


1752 

371 

— 

10^038 


1753 

3,727 

— 

9,843 

-- 

1754 

41,210 


21,451 


•1755 

39,037 


21,740 


1750 

0,101 


271 


1757 

18,900 

_ 

10,758 


1758 

1,007 


8 


1759 

17,427 


25,707 


1700 

0,073 


39,300 



Note.- ])nmiyy botli wiiiti* and painted clotlis, iin})orted into 
England arc included in the ndunis under Dimity. 

Diamonds.--- There are no returns for diamonds after 1732. It 
would a])pear that the import was altogether stoj)})ed through the 
direct channel. Probably tliey eame through the Dutch and 
French. The import of garnet stones becomes jirominent inslead. 
There are no returns for Guinea stuffs after 1731), showing that 
none were imported into th(' country. It apjiears that their place 
was to some extent taken by Bombay stuffs. 


Year, 

( Jingliara.s. 

Appkndix 1 

bungees. 

ti" 

Nillas. 

Palla in pores. 

1098 

2,258 

7,374 

18,204 

848 

1099 

1,380 

5 

- 

-- 

1700 

7,010 

418 

10,004 

11, .322 

1701 

1.5,359 

— 

17,.34l 

23, .508 

1702 

047 

— 

081 

503 

1703 

4,985 

0,129 

11,354 

0.55 

1704 

1,489 

2,440 

3,097 

498 

1 705 

Not avadable. 

No! available. Not available. 

Not available. 

1700 

183 

327 

1,200 

10, .500 

1707 

74 

90 

93 

18 

1708 

2, .502 

— 

4,9.55 


1709 

990 

4,020 

4,402 

3 

1710 

— 

48 

— 

- 

1711 

1,304 

1,440 

4,177 

1,897 

1712 

Missing. 

Mi.s.sing. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

1713 

11,900 

15,526 

28,073 

2,151 

1714 

2,021 

2,985 

7,378 

244 

1715 

— 

— 


— 

f710 

0 

— 

310» 

90 

1717 

— 

— 

, „ . 

— 

1718 

2,964 


2,598 

34 

1719 

3,161 

2,230 

4,920 

12 

1720 

9,4.33 

0,.554 

10,824 

245 

1721 

8,616 

7,765 

12,479 

• 

62 
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Year. 

Ginghams. 

Liinge&j. 

Nillas. 

Pallampores. 

1722 

2,012 

6,545 

3,937 

' 47 

1723 

2,104 

4 

7,689 

23 

1724 

302 

— 

7,726 

9 

I72r> 

1,322 

238 

2,346 

24 

172(> 

4,3.56 

1,726 

7,311 

31 

1727 

10,101 

2,418 

16,849 

910 

1728 

Missing. 

— 

— 

— 

1720 

6,640 

120 

10,354 

252 » ' 

1730 

5,460 

__ 

12,137 

113 

1731 

4,085 

— 

4,403 

128 

1732 

2,600 

— 

4,644 

386 

1733 

1,0.56 

— 

13,109 

167 

1734 

82 


521 

23 

1735 

7,601 

1,001 

7,573 

153 

1736 

2,000 

1,203 

5,01 1 

375 

1737 

2,551 

401 

7,067 * 

62 

1738 

2,810 

300 

9,445 

52 

1730 

2,()06 

1,955 

11,827 

38 

1740 

1,314 

601 

7,807 

51 

1741 

2,888 

— . 

13,679 

14 

1742 

2,321 

600 

13,833 

231 

1743 

1,704 

— 

11,276 

111 

1744 

1,518 

— 

.5,134 

53 

174.5 

1,005 

— 

.5,708 

92 

1746 

083 

— 

5,986 

195 

1747 

236 


2,423 

6 

1748 

700 

— 

8,090 

24 

1740 

1,833 

— 

14,717 

129 

1750 

240 

— 

6.206 

168 

1751 

243 

3 

3,148 

54 • 

1752 

384 

— 

2,686 

317 

1753 

86 

— 

2,540 

72 

1754 

78() 

145 

2,195 

53 

1755 

324 

585 

1,784 

34 

1756 

— 

— 

— 

20 

1757 

204 

427 

445 

13 

1758 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1750 

376 

447 

83.3 

68 

1760 

1,550 

444 

3,892 

34 


Year. 

renniascoe.s. 

Appendi.v G 

Shalbfiftas. 

Taffetas. 

Indigo, 

1698 

8,187 

1,333 

3,586 

1,999 

1699 

— 

2,605 

554 

050 

1700 

1,566 

7.402 

8 

73,240 

1701 

4,930 

3,376 

1,099 

132,36lf 

1702 

— • 

.50 

1,874 

227 

1703 

382 

— 

2,600 

— 

1704 

— 

— 

1 

75,133 

1705 

< - 

- 



1706 

- 



29,041 
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Year. 

Penuiiiscoes. 

S]iall,^ftfis. 

'J’alTctas.^ 

Indigo. 

1707 * 

433 

4 

_ 

200,552 

1708 

— 

— 

— 

145,958 

1709 

513 

7 

1,231 



1710 


— 

— 

43, 1 80 

1711 

1,580 

-- 

710 

254,819 

1712 

Mis.sintf. 

— 

— 

— 

1713 

9,0!)4 

0,752 

2,014 

03,837 

•1714 

3,020 

1,802 

1,205 

81.507 

1715 

— 

... 

— 

233 

1710 

1717 


— 



1718 

1,190 

- 

230 


171!) 

1,125 


1,917 


1720 

0.051 

2.557 

0,380 

— 

1721 

5,805 

1,919 

10,975 

— 

1722 

1723 

1,901 

278 

2,155 

4 

33 

1724 



118 

21,20!) 

1725 

421 

154 

1 

2,158 

1720 

1,100 

730 

2,157 

705 

1727 

0,155 

1,701 

2,002 

31,115 

1728 


— 

— 


J 729 

2,079 ■ 

073 

1,543 

00,920 

1730 

0,171 

315 

— 

... 

1731 

5,214 

103 

— 


1732 

410 

— 

51 


1733 

525 

!)33 

2 

-- 

1734 

— 

— 

1 


1735 

1,523 

1,157 

0 

9 

1730 

1,175 

1,132 

— 

— 

1737 

2,027 

1,030 

2 

147 

1738 

2,405 

!)04 

1 


1739 

2,14!) 

009 

— 


1740 

1,004 

1,001 

810 

4,007 

1741 

3,051 

821 

— 

2,!)01 

1742 

2,9!)7 

— 

171 

2,!)4l 

1743 

1.799 


20 

— 

1744 

1,131 

-- 

3 

23 

1745 

— 

-- 


— 

1740 




— 

1747 

11 


- 

73 

1748 

1 

.... 

24 

... 

1749 

2 


1 

-- 

1750 

9 

-- 

— 

— 

1751 

— 

f> 

3 


1752 

— 

— 

1 

154 

1753 

' 00 


— 

— 

1754 

352 

— 

44 

0,903 

1^55 

753 

32!) 

351* 


1750 

— 

— 

. 420 


1757 

197 

209 

371 

11, .535 

1758 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1759 

287 

722 

307» 

11,030 

1700 

578 

220 

— 

47 


315 
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' Appendix H 

Ver ccM Prices of the East India Slock. 


Year. 


V'car. 


10(11 

00- 04 

1003 

140- 00 

1()()4 


1004 

07- 00 

10(1.5 

00- 70 

1005 

03- 50 

1008 

130 

1000 

07- 38 

1000 

108-130 

1()07 

05- 47 

1070 

111 

1008 

75- 33i 

1072 

SO 

1000 

.50 41 

1077 

245 

1700 

142- .581 

1080 

300 245 

1701 

110- 751 

1081 

305-400 

1702 

120- 771 

1082 

ir<i f Prices of (he \ 

134-1001 

1083 

170-122.1 

1704 

130,^-ll71 

1084 

210 

1705 

1281- 031 

1085 

500-300 

1700 

123] 871 

1000 

300 

1707 

1151-1031 

1001 

200-158 

1708 

108]- 08{ 

1002 

158-131 

1709 

105 -1041 


Prices of the Stock 

of the New Company. 

1000 

.50] 100.1 

1705 

2581-234 

1700 

1,54 -12o‘ 

1700 

2(i0 -2381 

1701 

140.1-100 

1707 

272 -2.541 

1702 

101 -125] 

1708 

258 i- 2401 

1703 

210 151] 

1700 

114 -112 

1704 

200 -2021 




(Scott’s Joint-Stock ('onumnics, Vol. !I, jip. 177, 170, 180.) 
(llogcr’sllistory of Agriculture and Prices in Kngland, Vol. VJ,pp. 721 -25.) 
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Decennial Totals of the Exporter of Bullion to 


Years. 

Bombay. 

.Madra.s. 

Bengal. 

1708-17 

1718-27 

1728-37 

1738-47 

1748-57 

£052.078 

707,727 

475,001 

447,400 

1,075,101 

£1,010.C.14 

1,. 51; 1,2.38 
1,82.5,804 
2.100,0(;0 
2,541,408 

£772,520 
1,. 331, .520 

1 ,0(i.3,447 
1,702.‘K)8 

1 ,835,020 


£3,448, 30(i 

£0,711,310 

£(», 700.033 

Decennial 

Totals of the Expoits of Meichamli.se to 

Years. 

Bombay. 

Madras, 

Bengal. 

1708-17 

1718-27 

1728-37 

1738-47 

1748 57 

£330,(i,57 
302,357 
400,052 
505,01 2 
000,048 

£310,001 

,303,070 

324,125 

320,18.3 

.581,0,52 

£1.50,01 !l 
227,103 
511, .347 
04.3.478 
820,825 


£2,504,720 

£1,8.5, 5,. 501 

£2,308,432 

Total Bullion ami 

Merchamlt.se Expoited to 

Years. 

Bombay. 

.Madras. 

Ib'iigal. 

1708 17 

1718 27 
1728-37 
1758-47 
1748-57 

£080,035 

1,100,084 

875,053 

1,01.3,111 

1,075.200 

•£1,030,275 

1,8(»5.208 

2,1.50,010 

2,405,240 

.3,123,1.50 

£032,130 

1.. 5.58. 002 

1.. 574. 704 
2.340,380 

* 2,(i02,4.54 


£0.043,002 

£11, .500,001 

£0,074,405 


{Based on Barliameiitary Baju'r No. ir)2 Jf IHIIi.) 

31? • 
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Appendix B 


Amount of the Principal Articles of Co.\s Export in the under- 




mentioned periods, 

viz. : 


Y ears. 






Penoils 






from 

Woollens. 

Lead. 

(!oj)per. 

Iron. 3'in. 

(Stores. 

1708 20 

£053,57 1 

£71,300 

— £.53,077 £32,805 

£15,2,507 

1721 30 

<>00,334 

71,581 

— 

51,100 3, .505 

14.3,.341 

1731-40 

804.024 

12.5, 1.55 

17.3,51.3 

55,532 

229,.54S 

1741 .50 

I,l!)0,201 

133,251 

242,3!)5 

72,520 

1!)8,287 

1751-50 

1,758,740 

127,815 

750,873 

52,82.3 — 

428,477 


£5,42.5,882 

£532,502 

£1,155,781 £300,052 £35,402 

£1,152,150 

Yenr.s. 






Periods 

Foreign 


'fotal 



from 

(lood.s. 

( Charges. 

.Merehandi.se. Bullion. 

Total. 

1708-20 

£33,380 

£38,15.3 

£1,3.58,815 

£5,515,!>07 

£5,875,722 

1721 .30 

48,248 

.31,022 

1,05.5,222 

.5,27 1,742 

5,320,0.54 

1731-40 

00,273 

35,0<>4 

1.. 5.34, 02.3 

4,822,018 

5,.3.5().027 

1741 -.50 

124,0<).5 

40,.545 

2,010,255 

5.2.57. 1!)4 

8,257,4.50 

1751 50 

100,740 

51,875 

.3,300,35.3 

.5,5<) 1,028 

8,051,301 


£414,724 

£2lO,.57i 

£0.2.58,(>88 

£27,.53 1,880 

£35,700,553 


(Based on Barliarncniarv Paper No, 152 of 1S12 J2. and Mae^o’egor's 
Comrnereial SlatLsties, Vol 1\', ]). IKl.) 


Appendix C 


The Returns relating to the French Company. 


Yoar.s. 

Vessels 

returnee 

1725-35 

221 

1737 45 

1,50 

1747-.55 

108 

1757-55 

50 

1757-71 

38 

Total 

585 


Vears. 

1725^35 

1 737-45 

1747-55 

1757-55 

1757-71 

'Fotal 


Pnx d’aehat 
aiix liules. 

85,274,058 livres, 
04,851,021 „ 

8 1, .505, 103 „ 

30,5(;0,087 „ 

41,710,240 „ 


341,032,318 


Vessels 

Yearly av^ of 

sent out. 

su, h vessels. 

252 

21 

205 

201 

180 

18 

05 

0.1 

28 

7 

752 



Pnx de vents 
en f'laneo, 

1 <>2,81 5,757 livres. 
170,731,335 „ 

1.54.(i55.505 „ 

54.887,005 „ 

73,870,825 „ 

(>35,0()3,530 

\'alne of mereliandise 
sent to India, 
24,313,700 livre.s, 
28,019,34!) „ 

41,801,214 „ 

22,807,24<> „ 

13,500,(i04 „ 

131,531,203 


(Based on Abbe Raynal’s Chart, IV\ No. 2 Atlas.) 
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Appbndix D 


An Annual Statnuent of 



Pricks ok 

l«M>i\ Stock, 

Bank 

Sto< k. 

Year. 

Lowi'hI,. 

lll-lirsl. 

Lo^esl, 

Mlglnsl 

1731 

174 

108 

141 

148 

.1732 

1.54 

178 

1 17 

152 

1733 

1 30 

103 

145 

151 

1731 

135 

14!) 

132 

140 

1735 

145 

10!) 

138 

140 

1736 

10!) 

178 

148 

151 

1737 

174 

181 

142 

151 

1738 

121 

170 

140 

145 

173!) 

121 

100 

1.34 

144 

1740 

104 

104 

1.38 

144 

1741 

1.55 

104 

135 

143 

1742 

157 

178 

130 

143 

1743 

ISO 

105 

145 

148 

1744 

108 

104 

142 

148 

1745 

103 

187 

127 

147 

1740 

1.54 

184 

124 

130 

1747 

151 

177 

no 

128 

1748 

1.50 

I. 84 

118 

120 

174!) 

174 

101 

127 

140 

1750 

184 

188 

131 

130 

1751 

184 

105 

135 

143 

1752 

187 

105 

141 

118 

1753 

1!)1 

101 

135 

141 

1754 

182 

102 

120 

135 

1755 

148 

180 

120 

131 

1750 

133 

145 

115 

121 

1757 

133 

142 

113 

120 

1758 

132 

148 

117 

122 

1 750 

123 

141 

no 

117 

1700 

134 

142 

100 

114 


Appendix E 

Decennial Abstract of Imports {in thousand pmces). 


Years. Calicoes. •Stained calicoes. Sooseys. 


1697-1700 

2,158 

— 

30 

1701-10 

5,183 

— 

53 

1711-20 

9,657 

415 

0!) 

^721-30 

9,267 

1,273 • 

03 

1731-40 

9,802 

2,042 

100 

1741 -50 

9,334 

/ 1,033 
\ 1,785 

330 

1751-00 

7,723 

1,082 • 

37 
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jars. 

Wrought silks. Bengal raw siljt. 

Chinese raw silk. 

1697-1700 , 

109 

182 

— 

1701-10 

274 

976 

r — 

1711-20 

249 

553 

59 

1721 -;k) 

520 

806 

58 

1731-40 

698 

1,395 

74 

1741-50 

373 

842 

75 

1751-60 

391 

438 

903 

Years. 

Cotton yarn. 


Pepper. 

1697-1700 

399 


23,359 

1701-10 

855 


12,761 

1711 20 

341 


16,197 

1721-30 

254 


10,4()0 

1731 40 

320 


22,943 

1741-50 

104 


29,644 

1751-60 

141 


24,6(;4 
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£21 and £25 for Bantam. « ♦ 

/.t2l lOs. and £25 10s. lor Bantam. (C. Bk. 24, p. 927 J 
One month’s more pay to ship’s company on Surat ships, (p. 928.) 

f £19 and £22 rospi'clivcly for fffiilT and line goods to all parts of 
l()(i() 08^ the Indies, The shijis weic to starve in trade and war. (0. Bk. 

'2r>n, p. 85:) 
l()(i9-79 Not lomid. 

/ £18 and £20 for Surat, Bantam, and Amoy; £17 and £20 fir 
’ \ Bantam and Amoy. (O. Bk. 82, p. 8.) • * 

1081 £17 for Siam. (0. Bk.'82, p. 144.) 
r£17 and £20 for the Ooast and Bay. 

£12 and £14 for Bantam on .square-sterned ships, English-built. 

1082 < £10 and £12 for Bantam on round-sterned ships. English-built. 

I 'I'hese rates were lixed lor the future. 

I £18 and £21 for Beng.il. (Manne .Misc. 1, doc. i.) 

[ £10 and £19 to Surat and China ((\ Bk. 38, p. 40.) 

1088 £17 and £19 to the Bay. (C. Bk. 88, p. 09.) 

[£I7 and £20 to Surat. ‘ (C. BL 88, p. 88 ) 

1()84 £17 and £20 li.\(‘d lor the luturc for Surat shi])s. (C. Bk. 88, p. 01.) 

1085 £18 and £21 to Bnaman. (C. Bk. 88, p. 129.) 

1081) -87 No informafion. 


, / £18 and £21 to Surat before the outbreak of the European War. 

’ \ {(\ Bk. 8.5. p. 220.) 

I no / ^-7 •*^^9 to Surat, and £80 to the pepper .settlements. (C. Bk. 

85, pp. 228, 241.) 

£28 and £80 to Surat. (C. Bk. 8(). p. (iO.) 

in J ^'^9 tor both fine and gruff goods, for all parts. {C. Bk. 30, 

' { pp. 108, 198 ) 

f £84 lor both line and grutt goods for all parts, ((k Bk. 80, pp. 

\ 211 ^ 12 .) 

' -90 £40 for both tine and grull goods, (C. Bk. 87, p. 189.) 

Feb. £8() for both fine and grull goods. (C. Bk. 87, p. 148.) 

Oct. £21 and £21 for tine and grulf goods respi'ctively. ((t Bk. 87, 
p. 295 ; 

Dee. £20 and £18 for tine and grulf goods rcqjiec lively. (C. Bk. 37^ 
p. 215.) 

/£17 ami £20 lor grull and line goods to all places in the East. 
' \ ((\ Bk. 87, p. 809.) 

r £17 and £20 for China, Coast, and Ba 3 ^ (C. Bk. 37, p. 848.) 
'-1700-i £18 and £21 for China, Coast, and Bay. (C. Bk. 87, pji. 85,41, 
L 42. 99.) 

£15 for Bencoolen. (C. Bk. 88, pji. 41, 42, 99.) 



BOMBAY 

&. SlJllA'l’. 

COAST . 

BAY, 

Year. 

(Irulf. 

Fine. 

Crutf. 

Fine. 

1702 

£80 

£.80 

£30 

£80 

1708 

88 

80 

88 

30 & .80 1 

1704 

88/10 

30/10 

88/10 

30/10 

1705 

82 

84 

81 

35 . 

1700 

— , 

— 

80 

33 

1707 

88 

84 

31 

30 

1708-11 

34 

88/10 

80/10 

37 


1 For pepper 

ships. C. Bk. 41, p. 141. 
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ftOMRAY& SWRAT. COA!jT & BAY. 


Yea ft 

(Irnff. 

Fine. 

GnilT. 

Fine. 

1712 

C2(i 

1:27 

t24 

1:29/10 

17i;i 

24,5 

25 

22 

27/5 

1714-17 

23 • 

24 

21 

20 

171 vS 

25 

20 

*23 

28 

1711)-2() 

2(1 

27 

24 

29 

1721 

2(1 

25/10 

22/10 

29 

1722:12 

24 

25 

22 

27 

17:1:1 39 

23 

24 

21 

20 

1740 

32-:i3 

3:1-34 

:io- 3 i 

:i.5- 30 

1741 

33 

34 

31 

30 

1742 

32-31 

33-32 

:i0-29 

35 -34 

1743 

31 

32 

29 

34 

1744 17 

34 

35 

32 

37 

174S 

2H 

29 

20 

31 

1749 

27 

28 

25 

:io 

1750 

20/10 

27/10 

24/10 

29/10 

1751-52 

27 

27 

24 

30 

175.3 .54 

27 

30 

24 

27 

17.55 

2H 

31 

25 

28 

1750 

:i 4 /io 

37 

31/10 

34 

1757 

:io 

:i9 

33 

30 

175H 

37 

40 

34 

37 

1 759 

38 

41 

35 

38 

17(10 (12 

40 

43 

37 

40 


(Wi.ss«*t’s (Vmipcndiuin, Vol. 11.) 


Ai’Pendix B 


A view of the riuniher and (Ujfircfiate Tonnaijc of Shijjs that sailed 
to the East Indies from 1001 to 1707 . 


Year. 

No. 

'ronna{_'e. 

Year. 


No. 

'I'onnaeo. 

1001 

5 

1,5:10 

l() 2 :i 


3 

9.50 

1004 

0 

1,740 

1024 


7 

2,900 

1000 

3 

1,250 

1()25 


7 

4,2:10 

1 008 

2 

000 

1020 


7 

:i,.5()() 

1009 . 

1 

2()0 

1027 


7 

2,190 

1010 

0 

2,542 

1028 


4 

1 ,.500 

Kill 

5 

2,409 

1029 


5 

2,000 

1012 

4 

1 .033 

10:10 


0 

2,900 

1013 

5 

2,350 

•10:11 


14 

7,720 

1614 

13 

4,003 

1032 


1 

400 

1015 

9 

4,3(i3 

1033 


5 

2,430 

1010 

5 

2,9.50 

1034 


5 

2,170 

1017 • 

10 

5,090 

io:i 5 


• 4 

2,200 

1018 

8 

2,7:10 

10:10 

, 

2 

i,:ioo 

1019 

12 

7,044 

1037 


3 

1,000 

1020 

5 

1,9:10 

1038 


2 

750 

1021 

10 

4,:400 

1039 


• 0 

2.490 

1022 

3 

1,000 

1640 


5 

2,500 
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Year. 

No.^ 

Tonnage, 

1041 


3,250 

1042 

4 

1,950 

1043 

0 

2,200 

1044 

4 

1,910 

1045 

4 

. 1/320 

1040 

0 

2,380 

1047 

4 

1.700 

1048 

8 

3,350 

1049 

3 

1,100 

1050 

10 

4,180 

1051 

4 

1 ,400 

1062 

4 

1,450 

1053 

2 

390 

1054 

3 

1,050 

1055 

1 

200 

1050 

3 

1 ,250 

1057 

None b} the Co. 


r 00 ships other 
than those of the 
1035-57 < ('o. have been 

I iraeed as having 
( sailed tot h<' blast 


1058-59 

/25 

\ 4 Private 

7,935 

1 059-00 

7 

2,140 

iooo-(;i 

15 

5,415 

IOC) 1-02 

10 

2,305 

1 1;()2-()3 

7 

2,400 

1(503-04 

10 

3,215 

1004-(55 

5 

1,275 

1 005-00 

3 

8-15 

i0()0-(;7 

3 

840 

10(57-08 

14 

4,750 

1(5(58-09 

10 

3,175 

1009-70 

14 

4,790 

1070-71 

20 

0,(585 

1071-72 

18 

0,070 

1(572-73 

10 

4,130 

1(573-74 

13 

5,2(50 

1(574-75 

14 

5,7(50 

1075-70 

10 

7,170 

1 (570-77 » 

12 

5,350 


[Chap. IX 


♦Year, 

^No, Tonnage. 

1(577-78 

13 « 

0,720 

1(578-79 

8 

4,200 

1079-801 

10 

5,420 

1 080-81 ‘ 

11 

?),430 

1081-82 

23 

9,100 ‘ 

1 082-8.3 

19 

7,700 

1 (583^ 84 

28 

12,980 

1(584 -85 

14 

5, 3(^0', 

1 (58,5-8(5 

27 

9,783 

1(580 - 87 

10 

4,020 

1(587 -88 

14 

5,195 

1088-89 

\ 2 Private 

2,245 

1()89 90 

i ^ 

\ 1 I’rivate 

1,218 

1090-91 

i 

\ 1 Private 

2,325 

1(591-92 

7 

3,510 

1092-93 

0 

3,400 

1(593-94 

10 

3,040 

1(594-95 

s 

2,830 

1095-90 

10 

4,310 

1(59(5 97 

5 

1,420 

1(j97-9S 

/15 

\ 4 Private 

(5,420 

1()9S 99 

13 

5,025 

New Co.’s 

(5 

2,338 

PiivaU' 

1 

300 

1(599 1 700 

12 

4,800 

New Co 's 

11 

3,750 

Pjuate 

2 

5(10 

1700 1 

12 

4,770 

N(‘w Co ’.s 

13 

4.070 

1701 -2 

8 

2,570 

New 

15 

4.4(53 

1702-3 

17 

(5,043 

1703-4 

15 

5,195 

1704-5 

15 

4,720 

1705-0 

9 

2,000 

1700-7 

9 

3,020 

1707-8 

17 

5,800 


Mill’s account of the Coinpaiiy’s shipping from 1G89 to 1G97 is 
summed uj) below to show t he s^-anty and inaccurate information 
on this important subject 


1(589-90 

3 .shijis. 

1 1091-95 no information. 

1090-91 

small .shipjiing. 1 

1095-9(5 

8 .ships. 

1(591-92 

no Oiforniation. 

109(5 97 

8 ships. * 

1(592-93 

1093-94 

11 ships , 1(597- 98 

13 shij»s. 1 

(Mill’s oj Inditi, \"ol. 1, ]). 74.) 

*— - - - - - 

4 .ships. 


* I’he tonnaije differs in Maegregor’s Com. 8tat , p. 44. 
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AlM‘t;M)L\ (' 

Ei/uipninit (if ihc El Eamjiainfs Slaps. 

‘ Tli(' ships ciirrK'd nn'ii a?i(l.miiis to I 1 h‘ mimlx'rs 

given against their names . 


W7iJ-7:p 

Men 

(inns 

Ijoiidoti 

ni; 

:’.o 

Pn'sidont 

l-jo 

:{() 

Samp, Min 

in 

so 

( 'a!-<ar 

IJO 

:{(i 

Ann 

IDO 

SI 

Bombay 

!>1 

so 

iMassmiilmd 

io:{ 

so 

]<:. 1. Mcivbaid 

St 

.so 

Unity 

7t 

S(i 

Ant('lopn 

!»l 

so 

1()77' 

Phmnix . 

no 

so 

Expectation 

(is 

JO 

Laneastt r 

7r) 

21 

Berk. Ca.sth' 

so 

21 

Ea^le 

no 

21 

Jolianna 

1)0 

21 

Wdliamson 

Il’O 

S(i 

Nathaniel 

111 

SO 

Society 

111 

S(i 

Falcon . 

7(i 

SO 

Samp.son 

IJO 

SO 

President 

lot 

so 

IJmcornc 

(it 

2(i 

Boy. Sublet t 

Sll 

21 

Cicsar 

DO 

21 

1 Court Itk 

‘^rit/ 

p. IIS 

' Court Bk. 

, -J.'it/. 

pp 157 


1 


.Men. 

( .nils 

1 Succcs.s 


10.7 

SO 

1 (It'ol'ge 


III) 

SO 

, FIct'ce 


III! 

SO 

j I’.ciiL^ Mert 


10.7 

SO 

i W London 


100 

S(i 

i Ann 


S.7 

SO 

! l''.ilcon 


lit 

Hi 

i Socitdy 


00 

24 

1 N.ithnniel 


00 

21 

! I're.sidont 


1 10 

SO 

Eaule 


1 IS 

so 

S.imp.son 


120 

S(i 

Castle . 


km; 

S(i 

.loll. Ulna 


10(1 

Sti 

Wilham.soii 


no 

SO 

Lancaster 


00 

S(i 

1709 KC 

'I’ons 

.Men 

thins. 

Slierborm* 

2.^)0 

.70 

22 

Windsor 

200 

to 

IS 

1 lle.sler 

. soo 

00 

22 

j Darby 

. 4.S0 

00 

SO 

1 )ai 1 mouth 

. 440 

ss 

SO 

A V( rilla 

, SOO 

00 

22 

'riiistleworth 

2.70 

.70 

ao 

Lomlon 

.700 

100 

SO 

.lane Frig. 

. ISO 

SO 

10 

f.ett(‘r Bk , V, 

p 21. 



.St). Kee 

Olliee, C, 

, (). Ki. 




CHAPTER X 


Appendix A 

The List of Proliihitod Pioce-goods of India takon from tlie MSS. 
volume, (Justoms 17, Vol. XXVll. in the J'ublic Record Oltice: — 


Alatches. 

Dottles, blue. 

Nillas. 

A lie jars. 

Dysooksoys. 

I’allampores. 

Atlas gold. 

Kininertie.s, blue. 

PeniascocH. 

„ silver. 

(lauze. 

Photacs. 

Atchbannics. 

Ciiighams. 

Roinalls, cotton. 

Bandannoos. 

Handkerchiefs, chintz. 

„ silk. 

Bcjutapauts. 

,, cotton. 

tSallaniporcs, blue. 

Brawls, 

„ silk. 

kSarrics, silk. 

Byrampauls, blue. 

H abashes. 

Sastracundies. 

Calicoes, blue. 

Herbal. 

Sattins. 

CilloAvapnre.y. 

Khallab Cillcs. 

Seersuckers. 

Carradarne.s. 

K incobs. 

Silks, 

Chelloes. 

Kissersoys. 

Soo.scys. 

Chintz. 

Lalla Ciilecs. 

Stulls, (luinea. 

Cliucklaes. 

Congees Hcrba. 

„ India. 

(!loths, long, bine. 

.Miigga Sarrics. 

Succotoon.s, blue. 

Coopecs. 

Moonoos. 

Ta ITatics. 

Cuttances. 

Nawanbvs. 

Tapseils. 

Cushtaes. 

Neganepauts. 

Tcj)oys. 

Damask. 

Niccanecs. 

Other articles. 


Appendix R 


A sh’tch of the Dnlies imposed \ipo'n Tea and Coffee. 


Years. 

Tea. 

, Coffee. 

Act. 

1000-88 

5 per cent. 

5 per cent. 

(12 Car. 11, e. 4.) 

1089-94 

5s. per lb. more in 
lieu of the c.vci.se of 
2s* collected before. 

£5 12s. more per 
112 ]b.s. 

(1 VV. M, c. 0.) 

1 

1092 

5 per cent additional, 
but the former duty 
of 5s. per lb. was re- 
duced to 

5 per cent ad- 
ditional. But 
the former duty 
of £5 1 2s. was re- 
duced to £3 Os. 

(4 W. & M., c. 6.) 
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Years. 

4>a. 

^ <'olh‘e. 

1695 

i3’he duty of Is. per 

The <-wt. duty le- 


11). continued on tea 
imjiorted from the 
place ot its f^row th ; 

du( ed to £2 Kis. 

. 

Imt inerea.sed *ti> 



2s. (»d if iinporteil 
fioin Holland 


i1J99 

5 pel cent additional 

.5 pel cent ad- 
ditional. 

17U.V4 

5 percent additional 

5 per ei'ilt ad- 
<litional. 

1704 

Is. ])(‘r 11). addition. d 

1-2 K-s |)( 1 ewt. 


if imported tiom 
the ])la( e of its 
growth . 2s (Id per 
11). additional if im- 
ported fiom Hol- 
land. 

additional. 

1707 

The.so duties made 
poijietiial hy 


1712 

2s. per 11) additional 

Is per It), ad- 


if impoited fioin 
the j)laee of its 
growth; As jiei 11) 
additional if im- 
ported fiom Hol- 
land. 

ditiomd. 


'I'lie total gross 

rotalgrossdlities 


duties were 20 per 

Weie 20 [)ei eenf 


cent and 4s per 11) 

or net il.S I.Ss 


if import edfromtlu' 

9(1 and tiO pei 


place of its growth. 

!( 0 Ib 'I’lieie- 


hut 10s per II). it 

foit' b'O tbs oi 


imported from Hoi 

ClOO w'oitb bad 


land. 

a net dii(\ of 
toS 1 Ss 9(1. for 
home eonsiini])- 
tion and C5 14s 

2(1. for e\])()rla 
tion 

1723* 

4s. per 11). additional 

2s additional duty 


duty converted into 

(()n\ cited into 


exei.se or inland 

2.S per Ib ex- 


duty. 

cise 

1745 

4s. excise reduced to 

Is. (id. per Ib. ex- 


Is. and all duties re- 

cise on planta- 


placed by 25 per 

tion eoflee. 

t 

cent on the price at 



the {'andle. 


1747 

5 per cent additional 

5 per cent ad- 


sub.sidy. 

ditional. 


(Statutes of the Kealm, V'^ola. V-I>r, 


I 

•(»i A 7 W. iV- M , c. 7 ) 


iNc\S Slll)M(l_\ 

(V " hUllM(l)( ,S 
{:{ A f An DC. ( IS ; 

<’) Anne. ( . r>(> ) 


(7 AniH', c 7 ) 
(10 Anne, c. 10 ) 


(10 (mo I, ( 10 , 

IS (Ico. 11, c l!(i ) 

(21 (Jeo 11, c. 1 ) 


(21 (ic(.. 11, c. 14.) 
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[Chap. X • 


Appicnhix C 

J vinv of the Duties pai/uhle on ± i . 

KitiO. 'Du' 01(1 iSuhsidy of n per cent on a valuation of l.s. 8il. per lb. 

1090. 'Die 01(1 Inipo.st ol 28s per 1 12 lbs. over and above what is charged 

in the Hook of Kate.s (2 VVni , c. t ) , 

]b92. 'Phe New Ini])ost of .5 per cent. * 

1 701] -1. The one and two-third Siibsidn's — 5 percent for both. 

1712. A new inijiost of Is. (id. per lb. for home consumption, the duty 

to be paid by the biiyeis when taken out of the warehouse. 

(S Anne, e. 7, and |jett('r IJk., XV, p. 07 ) 

The gross duty at this time was 2s. ])er lb on ]>ep})er imported 
diiectly from the ])lace of its growtli, but it was 2s. ,‘](i. per lb. 
on pepper biouglit fiom placi's other than tliose of its immediate 
growth. 

1721. 'I’Ik' duty w'as reduced to Md. jier lb. for home consumption and 
.1(1. foi e.\ port at ion. 

1747. A furtiK'r .^i pm cent dutv on the valuation of Il^d. per lb. (22 (Jeo. 
II, e. 2) 


Appendix I) 

Method of ealeuUituuj the Duties ehanjed on Muslins of i\i)0 value 
at the Caudle. 


Acts. 


(!ross dutv. 


Allowance for 
prom])t ])aymcnt. 



£ s. 

(I. 

£ s (1. £ s. d. 

Old Subsidy 

5 0 

0 

5 0\ 

Additional Duty 

2 10 

0 


Old Tni|)ost 

New' Subsidy 

20“,', 

r,o/ 


P according to the 

Subsidy . 

1 13 

4 


1 Subsidy . . . . 

3 0 

8 

3 4* 


£37 10 

0 

£2 7 3 £35 2 

15 per cent on muslins 

£15 0 

0 

15 0 £14 5 0* 

(}ro.ss price at the Candle 



100 0 t) 

Allow anee to buyers 



£<•> 10 0 

Allowance to the (ki. 



() 0 0 

The net duty of l.^ per cent 

chargeable 


on the gro.ss pri 'c . 



14 5 0 20 15 t 


£73 5 0 


* Net duty. 

" The further net duty at the gross price at the Candle. 
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Ah £135 2s. Otl. : £115 2.s. Dtl. : ; £7j5 5s.*: £1!) Os. 1 Id., the net duly on the 
reduced v^iue. • 

All duties o\ce])t 15 per cenl aie . . £li) 0 II 

The 15 per cent IS . . . . 14 5 0 

• 'J'lie total duties to he jiaid . , . £33 5 1 I 

Therefore £33 5s. 1 Id wine tlu' duties payahle hy the, proposed method 
biit^hy the Co.’s method only £27 12s lOd. were to he paid as follows 

Net duties , . . £35 2 0 aei'ordin/f to the Book of Bates 

Other dut} and ehar; 2 ;es 2(> 15 0 / on the j^ioss price. 

Total duties ,£(11 17 1) 

'rheso to he deducted from 
the fi;ross pro e at I hi' 

Candle i>;ive tin* Bedm ed 

valiu' of . . . 3S 2 3 

'riieri'toie as 100 . £35 2s Od • . £3S 2s 3d . £13 7s. lOd. 

Net duty on reiluced ]»nce £13 7 10 
Net duly on ^ross priei* 14 5 0 

Total to he paid h) the Co. £27 12 10 


A|'I*KN1)I.\ Vj 

A view of the Duties on ('huia wore (teeonlinij to the two methods : 

Duties. Cross amount. 

Old Subsidy . £7 10 0 I tiscount for prompt payment - £2 7 ti 

Old Impost . 20 0 0 Net duties payahle . . 52 2 (1 

New Suhsidv . 7 10 h Discount and Char/^es . . 12 It) 0 

^Subsidy ‘ . 2 10 0 As £152 2s (id. : £87 B>s. . : 

i2^,hy.3Anne 12 0 0 £.52 2s. (id. : 29 1!) 7| 

^Subsidy . 5 0 0 87 10 0 

- 29 19 7.1 Duties allowi'd, 

£54 10 0 

* £57 10 Keduceil valu(‘. 

But aeeordiim to the Co. £100— £(lt 12s. (ld.--£35 7s. (id. is the reiluccd 
value on which duties are cab ulated. ^ 

Duties payahle .* . . £29 19 Ik 

- Duties paid hy the Co. . . 18 8 9A 
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[Chap. X- 


Appendix F 


Datica Collected on Indian Imports. 


Year. 

15 per cent on muHlins. 

Impost 1090 

1700 

£88,002 

£231,805 

1701 

i9,:u:i 

203,1.50 

1702 

50,527 

1.52,224 

i7o;j 

90,095 

192,891 

1704 

17,751 

149,104 

170.7 

11,015 

130,003 

1700 

39,:U9 

145,057 

1707 

2.5,755 

102,399 

1708 

58,924 

11.5,999 

1709 

5,248 

120,330 

1710 

.90,028 

87,0.57 

1711 

29,8.35 

108,191 


Appendix (t 



50 Years' 

('had of T 

ea Income. 




llevonne Sale Amount less 


Year.g. 

from 'I’e.i. 

discount. 

Duty 

1711 ami 

[ 1712 

£83,523 

£232,008 

30 

1713-21 


1,391,1 13 

1,9.50,570 

82 

1722-23 


1,380,014 

093,007 

200 

1724-33 


2,052,387 

2,443,318 

84 

17.34 44 


4,400,199 

3,489,218 

128 

174.5^7 


87 1,418 

1,207,273 

()9 

1748-59 


0,288,.588 

8,384,784 

75 


(Moreau’s 

E.l. (jo.’s Records, p.“ 8.) 
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Abstract of the yield of Revenue from Oriental Goods. 

Years. 


1601-12 

£i»,808 per year. 

1013-17 

10,2,50 

1018-25 

30,000 

102549 

20,000 

1007-74 

3.5,000 

1072-82 

.3.5,972 „ 

KiOl 

1.42,717 ,. 

1097, 

122,701 . 

17 . 50-59 

900,000 „ 
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•A Complete List of Sbips that left E;igland for the East 
Indies with their tonnage and destination from the 
establishment of the Indo-British Commerce to the 
year 1707. 

hitfoductonj Knnaiks A few j)r('liniinarv obsc'rvatioiis on t ho 
value of the list of ships and th('ir tonnaine whieli has been 
compiled for l/te Jiisf fun • ui ll/r /u^lorif of the E I Eompnin/ are 
absolutely indispeus.ibh' The \vhr)h‘ shi|)|)ing lisl for 1 07 yc'ars, 
from 1601 to 1707 lueliisive, has iiuolved an iiMni('ns<' anioiint of 
labour, but it is a. in.itlrr of j^u'eat satisfaclion that tin' task is 
almost coinph'te. Tin* Mariiu' Journals, t'oiiit Minutos. better 
Books, and tlu' {loiin* .^lisi (‘llaneoiis Boeoids at th(‘ India OHiei* 
have been prevss^'d into sorviee for fmdinti; out tlu' names and 
tonnage of tin* various shijis that skilled from Knglaiid to tin* Mast 
Indies. Yel this slnled Uuuxnje m Jiui <d/soh(leh/ euiel, Imf <( leludde 
approximation io the aefaal amoani. 

A cursory glama* at the tonnage of the ships of tin* first and 
third voyag<'S of tin' ('om|>anv will show what mighty dillVrenecs 
exist in the figures givmi bv Sir Diidh'v l)ij.'g('s, the ('ourt i\linut(‘S 
of the (\)mpanv, and the .Maiiiu' beeo'ds. Similarly, the letairns 
given by Purehas for some of tin* (‘arly \oyag<‘S do not alwavs 
tally with those eontaiiu'd in some of the Companv's Rceords, as 
in the case of Alartin I’ring's fleet of lOKi. ]\ha( an ainoant of 
emharrassmrnl one has to andeujo n hen one finds diffeieni tonianje 
stated for the same ship in the diff rent or even the same r( cords, as 
in the ease of the Pals(jrai'e (I ((25), tlu' Eopal Man/ (1660), the 
Crispian (HiMr)), the Jdr/ee (1667), 'tin; (ItiJS), and others. 

Such disen'jianeies ('xisting in tlu' ('omj»any's own shipping 
become, almost confusing in the ease of fnaghti'd ships ’ The 

^ The (li,si-re|'.ancu‘.s in (he (onna<re of the same ,shi[>s n.s staled in tlie 
Court Book L*;w can he seen at a tjlaiu e in lh<‘ follon injr tal)l<^: — 


Shij). 

IMtA 

\\ 157 

B. 1,5!) 

jjunea.ster 

170 

.5.50 

■1.50 

Eafilo 

52.") 

000 

.5!)0 

Johanna . 

. 51.5 

000 

5:10 

Williamson 


000 

5.50 

Nathaniel 

5.50 

STO 

000 

Society • 

.5.50 

570 

000 


Thus it wall he evident that di.serepanen-.s are unave^dahle, hut they have 
been reduced to a mmiinuni hv a careful serutiny of the available data, 
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same ship was chartered by the Company at di ferent tonnage in 
its various voyages to the East, and hence tlie variaiv’e in the 
tonnage of the same ship is but natural. Sometimes the burden 
of a certain ship sailing in a particular year could not be traced 
out ; in such a case I had to adopt its tonnage as giv(m for the 
previous or subsecjuent voyages. Moreover, the tonnage of a few 
ships could not be traced at all. In such c’ases I have assumed 
their tonnage on the basis of the information scattered here rnd 
there, and explicitly mentioned the fact against the names of 
those ships. It is perhaps needless to remind tlie reader that in 
spite of every effort to make the list of ships complete and 
authentic there is a likelihood of omissions and mistakes in 
preparing it from the unpublished records of the Company ; 
records, too, which have neither contents j]or indices. Fortunately 
more than one-half of the whole list could be confirmed from 
other im])ortant and independent source's. 

A synthesis of the evidence for the first period of fifty-seven 
years is as below' 

l(i01-13. Confirmed hy Sir Dudley Diggc.s’ 1’radc.s Increase, published 
in 1015. 

1013-10. William Fo-ster’s Letters Keccived, Vol. VI. 

1017-21. No corroboration. Sec refcrence.s in the list. 

1022-34. Sain.sbury’s Calendars of State Paper.s, K. Indies. 

1035-57. (Compiled from the printed volumes of the Fngli&h Factories and 
the Court Minutes by Wm. Fo.stcr. No other corroboration 
See references for tonnage in the li.st itself. 

So far as the remaining fifty years are concerned the list could 
not be confirmed from any independent (lollateral record for the 
years 1658-63. 

Since January, 1664, to Marcli, 1669, the ri'gister of ships with 
full details of their cargoes and tonnage has been [ircservcd in the 
India Office as Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 15. I have invariably 
follow'ed the Letter Books for the values of their cargoes and the 
Ilome Miscellaneous for the tonnage of the ships. The latter 
document is also important for recording the jiriiu's of the various 
commodities bought by the Company for sending to the East 
Indies. 

There is yet another valuable document - Court Book 25a — 
which preserves the details of ships and exports from the year 
1667 to 1679. My list has, in the first instance, been compiled from 
the Letter Bookstand afterwards confirmed and supplemented 
from the above-mentioned record. Thus there is a moral certainty 
of the absolute correctness of the number of ships and their 
tonnage and the cargoes sent to the Indies from the year 1664 to 
1679 inclusive. 
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Tlui siU‘.c.(*odinj:;*yoar.s })r(‘soiit ^»'at difficulty. Macgrcf^or luis 
given a tfcble of the number of ships and the annual exports sent 
to the East by the Gompany since lOHO to 170‘.) ini’liisivt' Ho 
^ does not (piote his authority for these returns and henci' it is 
impossible to go to his original source. I have invariably followed 
the Jjctter and Gourt Books for these years also, and am (juite 
iy,iable to tally my returns with thosi* of Maegregor. 1 have (pioted 
ifty* authority for every shij), its tonnage, and the cargo on it 
wherever the latter was available. Jbmee the disparity in our 
returns more or less explains itself. For the six years from April, 
1685, to June, 161)1, there are available two “ lists of ships that 
left England for the East with the value of their cargoes " in 
the Marine Jtecords Miscc'llam'ous, Vol. JV. Oiu^ would naturally 
sujipose them to be com])let(‘ for the jieriod, but it is not t he case. 
Hence the Letter Books and (’ourt Minutes had again to be rein'd 
u])on for these years. 

The task for the next nini' years liei'ame comparatively (‘asy by 
the jjossession of a list of ships siuit to the Indies from Noviuiiber, 
1691, to January, I7(K), wliich was traci'd out by me in the 

England's Almanack " of 17{K). It do<‘s not, however, give Hie 
tonnage of ships, nor Hieir destination and valiu' of cargoes for 
the first six years. Tin* usual records were again jiri'ssed into 
service, for tln'si* jmrposes. E.xci'pt for the four ships that 
have been addl'd to tin* aliove-mentioni'd list, it is otherwise 
complete. But the returns of Hus pi'riod, too, do not coincide with 
those of Maegregor. He is also at variance with the Gompany's 
statement for the three years from 1692 93 to 1691-95 made in their 
petition to tlie TTousi* of (Vmimons in Nove.mber, 16i)5, It is 
stated that the Gompany sent out to tin* Indii's in 

Ships. Burden. 

1 () :),3.so 

109:^-94 11 4,07:1 

, 1 (>94-95 8 :j,:{9() 

Cargo for three years — £l{0C,2()5. (Court Bk. :)7, pp. .47, 42.) 

J 

Maegregor’s returns have anofher serious defect. He does not 
evidently include the ships sent out by the New E.l (\)m])any 
erected in 1698 by an Act of Barliament. This Gomjiany with 
their tiifshoot of the “ Si'parate I’rader.s ” weae the legal siicci's- 
sors of the Old Company, and hence the ships and cargoes sent by 
them ought to have been added to those despatched by the latter. 
My list takes cognisance of all the ships sen^ to the E. Indies 
and thus presents the Anglo-Indian trade in its true light. 
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Separate Voyages. 


lUOl. Ist ( 'apt. .lamc.s Ijuiu'jistt'i'. To Bantam — Acliocn. 

Dragon . . ()0() tons Danvers’ Jl('port on (lie Marino Reeords in 

(lie India Ollieo : 700 tons, .Marine Misc., 
I V' ; I0()() tons, I )igges. 

Ileetor . . ,{()(( ,, TiOO tons. Marine Vlise., T M ; SOO ton.s, Diggo^, 

A.semision . . 2()() ,, UK) ,, Digges. a ‘ 

>‘^»isan . L»UI ,, 400 „ DmJJos 

(iilt . . . l.SO „ 

D)04. 2nd voyage, ( 'apt. Henry .Middleton. I’o Bantam — Ambnyna. 
Dragon . . OOO tons 

1 lector . . :{00 

Ascension . . 200 ,, 

^asan . . 2U) ,, Lost near the C.ipe ol (lood Hope, 

Sir K. Mieln'lhouin's ships — O.iptain .lolin Davis. To Bantam. 

^ • • • 2U)tons Ijcdiaid's Naval History of Ivngland, ]), 401. 

Tiger’s Whelp . 100 ,, A.ssiimed. 


100(1 

4rd voyage. 

('apt. Win. Reeling d’o Bantam. 

Dragon 


. 000 tons 


Consent 


. 150 

105 tons, .Maiine .Misi' , IV; 115 tons, 




Bun has, 1, p. 22 1 ; 240 tons, Digges. 

Hector 


. .500 „ 

with ('apt. .lohn Hawkins for Surat. 

Union 


1007. 1th voyagi*. ('apt. Alex, Sharjicy. 


. 400 tons 

(Digges) to Pi laman in Sumatra ; sunk on 

Ascension 



th(‘ ( oa.^t ol Bnttany on homeward 
vo\agc III Pidniaiy, 1011. 


. 200 „ 

I’o Smut; ,'iitnL at Giindavi near Surat. 
(.Maiine .lonrnals, \5)1. VII) 


1008 -0. 

.5th 

voyag(‘, ('apt. David .Muldh'ton. To -lava and Banda, 

Uvjiedition 


. 2(>0 tons 

820 tons, Diggi's. 

1010. 

0th 

voyage. Commander Sii lly .Middleton. To Surat. 

'I'rade’s Increase 

. 12011 tons 

Digges 1000 tons, Pniehas, 1, p. 247 ; 1100 




tons III other books. 

l'e])pereorn 


. :i42 ,. 

Digges. 250 tons, Purehas. 

Darling^ 


. 1.50 „ 

,, 1)0 tons, Purehas. 

Samuel, pinnace 

. 180 „ 

UediaKl's Naval llistoi y, ]>. 420. • 

Relief 


50 „ 

7\ssumed. 

1010 11. 

7tK 

voyage, ( 'apt 

Anthony llipjioii. To Coromandel Coast. 

Globe 


. *.527 tons 

Diggesi 


1010-1 1 . Hill voyage, ('apt. .lohn Saris. To Arabia, South Seas and .Japan. 
Hector . . 800 tons Digges. 

Clove . . .T27 „ p 

Thomas . . 842 ,, 

Interloping voyage, ('apt. Samuel (Aistleton. 

Pearl . . . 200 tons. 


^ 50 to 00 tons according to Coen on p. .‘Ui4 of .Tourdain. 
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lOl 1-12. *9111 v^oya^e. r^j)t.*E. Marlowe. To Hiirat. 
■James . (100 tons Dijjff'es. '' 


1(511-12. loth voyage, ('apt. 'I’liomas Jie.st. 'I'o Surat 
Dragon . . 700 tons Digges. 

• Hosiander . . 2i:i „ • 


1(511 

2. llth voyage, ('aj)l. Ralph WiKmi. To Surat. 

iSolomim 

. too tons 

1 bggC'. 

1(«2»-13. 12(h 

voyagi', ( 'apt 

Cliiistophei New’jiort, To Diul. Tccco and 



Bantam. 

Expedition 

320 tons 

1 )igges. 


First Joint Stock Voyages.— 1 <51 3 17. 



1(513 U. 

Concord 

. 213 tons 

Diuges, pp 1<> 22. ('apt Maw Ivins, To 



Banta in. 

(Joncord 

. 230 „ 

Digges, p 31. 

New Vc-ai's (Jift 

. S()7 „ 

1 bgges (5.50 tons in .Mai iiu' Misc . 1 \\ ]). 2 1 . 

Meriliant's llopt' 533 .. 

4('0 



.. .3(10 .. in Li'diard’s Naval llisfoiy. 

Hector 

. soo „ 

500 .. in Mai me .Misc , 1 V. 

Solomon 

10(t 

300 „ 



200 .. in ( 'oiirt Bl<. p 1 . 

The whole llc( 1 

was under ('apt N Downtmand was hound lor Surat 

1(514-15. Field under ( 'a])( David Middleton, bound loi Bantam. 

Samaritan . 

. 453 tons 

Digges Cl. Couit BIv 3. pp 10. 15, 03. 

Thomas 

. 342 „ 


'riiomasine . 

133 „ 

.. jL3,.300in all wm<“.scnt on these shijis. 

Advice 

1(50 tons 

Digges (apt R \'ou.itt(> Bound ior Bantam. 

Attendance 

. 100 ,, 

Assumed Takmi by the Dutdi. 

Dragon 

. 700 

Digges ('apt Win Keeling Bound for 



Sill at. 

Lion . 

, 3.S(5 .. 

,, 

Peppercorn 

. 342 „ 


Expedition 

. 320 „ 


Lannerett . 

. 200 .. 

Court Bk 3. p 130, Couit Bk. 5, 



p 313 

Speedwell . 

? 


Defence 

. 400 

Capt. S. ('astleton. Bound for 

, 


Ibintam 

Clove 

. 527 „ 



1(51.5-1(5. 

Capt. Benjamin .Jo.se])li. y 

Charles 

. 1000 tons 

Couit Bjv. 3, pp. 4S0, 57S. Bound for Surat. 

Unicorn 

. 700 „ 

,, ,, ,, 

■lames 

. (500 „ 


Globe 

. .527 

,, ,, ,, 

Swan* 1 

. 400 „ 

,, „ , ,, Bantam. 

Rose, pinnace 

. 140 

.. .. M , 

Hosiander . 

. 213 

Court Bk. 5, p. 3lT{ 


^ Sir T. Roe states the tonnage to be (550, 500,^300 and 200 tons, 
respectively, for the four ships. (Embassy, p. 34.) 
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. 533 tons r)i{4{es.^('apt. ('lin,stui“]icj‘ Newport. Bound 
for Banlani, 

. 250 ,, Assumed. 

H)l(i-17. Capt. Martin Prin^r. Itomnl for Surat and Bantam, 


James Jtoyal 

. 1000 tons 

'I'o Sin at under Alex, ('hi Id (Purehas, J, 
p, (iOO. 

Anno 

. 700 „ 

Fact. Bee. Suial, 1, p 102. Digges. 900 tons ; 
same by Alaepherson and Harris, 

New Year's (Bit 

. 700 „ 

Court BL 4, p. 450 ; SOO tons by 'Mac- 
pherson and limns. 

Bull . 

. 400 „ 

Bee . 

. 150 „ 

Purehas, 1, p. (>31 ; Foster’s Letters, VT, 
p. xln. 


Second Joint Stock Voyages 

1017-18. 

(Jomrnander Sir Thomas Dale Bound for Bantam, 

(llobe 

. 527 tons 

Court Bk. 4, pp 29-30, 120 for tins lleet. 

Sun . 

. 700 „ 

Stated value Iil0,000 against Cl, 000 lor (he 
Lion ol 380 tons {Home Mise., 39, p 150.) 
Lost, 

Clove 

. 527 


Peppercorn 

. 342 .. 


Defence* 

. 400 ,. 


Discovery , 

. 500 ,, 


Cnicorn 

. 700 „ 


Samson* 

. 000 „ 

A.ssumed. 

Moon 

. 000 „ 

Stated value t(i,000. (Home Misc., 39, 
p. 158) Lost 

Flour 

. 200 

A.ssumed. 

Ships marked with an asteiisk were taken by the 1 )uteh. 

1018-10. 

('apt. Hob. BoiiiK'r s Fleet to Malabar and Bantam : — 

Dragon 

. 000 tons 


Expedition 

. 280 „ 

Purehas, 1, p. 488, 

Lion . 

. 380 

Anne Boval 

. 750 

Calendar, 111, }> 558, 

Bull . ^ . 

. 400 „ 

(Jalendar, 11, p. 287, 

Hose 

. 140 • 

Dragon’s Claw 

. 100 ., 

A.ssumed. 

I Jon’s (3aw 

. 200 ., 

A.ssumed. 

1019-20. Cant . 

1. Bitkell’s Fl<Tt. See Coint Bk. 4, p. 254 , Calendar, IJ, 
pp. 175, 245. 

Charles 

. 1000 tons 

To Surat. 

Diamond . 

. 300 „ 

Court Bk. 4, p. .300 

Ruby 

. 700 .. 

Supply 

. 100 „ 

A.ssumed. 

jRlizabeth . 

. 978 „ 

To Bantam. 

Palsgrave . 

. 1083 „ 


Hope 

. 5.33 „ 


Star . 

. ^'250 

Marine Mise., IV. ,, 
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* Capt. Kit/.hetlierf's Kleel : — 

700 tons Calendar, 1 1, p. 40. 

Wlvite Rear 

800 ,. Kae. Ri'c Surat, p. 102. 

000 11 it was the old shi[) bought fioni the luuy 

• 

• see l.ediard’s Naval llis(or\ . }) 304. 

Uiiitie 

300 ,, Calendar, 11, p. 4S3? 

Centaur 

100 Assumed. 

• 

lf)80*-21. (’npl. Andrew Shilling’s IHeel to Suial .uul Persia ’ See Maiiiie 

London 

Journal No. .3(» , Purehas, 1, p. 723. 

800 tons 

Hart 

500 ., 

Roebuck 

300 

Fagle 

280 

Godspeed . 

50 

Jonas 

1(521. Capt John Weddell's Fleet . - 

700 tons 

Dolphin 

500 ,, Court Bk. 7, p 2.30. 

Whale 

700 ,, Fstimated. Lo.st. 

Lion . 

380 ,, Lost. 

Lesser Janies 

Capt. Walter Bennet',-. Kleet -- 

500 tons 

Anne Royal 

700 Lost. 

Fortune 

200 .. 

Trial 

500 . Couit Bk 5. pi). 25, .So. Lost. 

Ro.so 

100 .. 

Ri( hard 

20 ,. 


1 & 22 . C.ipt. .Iclin Hall. 


Rle.s.siiig 

. 7oo tons 

Coiirl Bk 5, jip. 248, 30l 


Discovery 

500 ,. 


Reformation 

100 ,. 



1023.- See Coiiit Bk. 5, ))p. 3!».S. 131 ; Kng. Fact ones, ^’ol 1(522- 23, 

]) 2(.0 

Hart 

500 tons 

To Siiiat, 


Abigail 

150 „ 

To Bantam. 


Koelmek 

300 ., 

1(521. 


Royal James 

. 1000 toiLS 

Couit Bk. (5, p. 4.30 


Jonas 

. 700 ., 

Boolliby. 


Eagle 

. 400 , 



Star 

. 250 .. 

.Mamie Mise,, |\'. 



350 ., 

Eng. Kae , Vol. 1(524 2 9, \.\mv. 


Spy • . 

Scout 

. 100 ., 

A.ssumed. • 


. 100 . 

• 



^ Macgrc/ror says tliat Sliilliiii' sailed m l'’el)., HH9. Jt was Fel) , 1020. 

2 Fight ships were ])roi»r)sed Id he .sent this \ear to^urat and Bantam 
(Court Bk. 4, p. 413.) 

Z i 
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"iia'-,. 


Hhip. 

Tonnage. Reference. 

Dest ‘nation. 

Palsgrave 

. 1083 

(Joiirt Bk. 4, p. 254. 

Surat. 


800 

Marine Mi.se., IV. 


Bolphin . 

. 500 


Surat. 

Lion 

. 386 

Burnt by the Portuguese. 


Falcon . 

. 5<i0 

Calendar, IV, p. 614. 

Surat k Bantam, 

Swallow . 

. 100 

Calendar, 111, I.X. 

Bantam. 

London . 

. 800 

1626. 


1 )i.scovery 

. 500 

Calendar, iV, p. 643. 

Surat, 

William . 

. 700 



Ble.ssing 

. 700 



Morns 

. 400 

Lost. Home Misc., 39, p, 158, 


(Christopher 

. 300 

A.ssumed, 


Exchange 

. 700 



Expedition 

. 200 

Boothby. ‘ 




1627. 


.Mary Royal 

. 800 

Marine Misc., I\’. 

Persia & Bantam. 

Hart 

. .500 


Surat (fe Bantam. 

Star 

. 2.50 


,, Persia. 

flopewoll 

. 240 

Bruton “ 

.. M 

Refuge . 

. 1.50 

Assumed 

,, ,, 

Seoul, pinnact 

■ 100 

,, 

,, ,, 

Speedwell 

. L50 

1628 3 


Jonas 

. 800 



1 )ove 

. 300 

Assumed. 


expedition 

. 200 

Marine .1 , No. .50. 


Little -lames 

. 2()0 

Court Bk. 15, p. 14. It was a 




pn/e ship 




1629. 


(Charles . 

. 700 

Cah Ildar, 1 V, p. 643, 

Surat. 

Discovery 

. .500 

,, and .Marine .1 , No, 52 


Reformation 

. .500 



Samuel . 

. 300 

Lediard’.s Naval History, p 459. 

,, 

London , 

. 600 

(!alendar, 1\', p, 643. 

Bantam, 


)Sluj»s of the ‘ind anti Ifrd voyasfos to Persia : — 

James Koyal , 1000 Marine J., No. 55 ; (!ourt Bk. 13, 
p. 117. 

William . . 700 

Marv Ivoyal . 800 Marine Misc., IV, doc. 17 ; Court 
Bit. 18. p. 233. 

^ A Brief l)isco\‘ery of Madagascar, by Richard Boothby, London, 1644, 
O’ 2 News from the Rast-Indics ; or a Voyage to Bengalla, by Wm. Bruton. 
London. 1632. 

^ I'wo .sinp.s of the Karl of Warwick have to be added. The Co.’s President 
and Factors at Suffat were impmsoned in 1628 for robberies committed by 
these ships. 
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Ship. 

Tonna 9 e. Refor^neJ*. DesHiuition. 

Star . • 

. 250 

Marine Mi.se., IV^ doc. 17; Court 

Bk. IS, p. 233. Masiilipatani. 

Dove 

. 150 

Joint Stock Ship. Surat & Pi'isui. 

Pirate Quail’s ship. Court Bk. 

t^eahorse 

. 150 



4, p. 521. 

1031. 

Blessing 

. 700 

Surat t'k’ Persia. 

Pjxchangc 

. 700 


Speedwell 

. 200 

»» t* 

Hopewell 

. 240 

•» M 

1‘alsgravc 

. 1083 

, Surat. 

London . 

. 800 

Bantam. 

Pearl 

. 250 

Calendar, V, p. 283. Ma.suhpatam. 

Jewell 

. 250 

Bantam. 

Charles . 

. 700 

Surat. 

Jonas 

. 800 


Dolphin . 

. 300 

( Join t Bk. 22, p. 20. ,, 

Hart 

. 500 


Swallow 

. 100 


Jntelligcnee 

. 100 

Hi32. 

Swan 

. 400 

Court Bk. 12, p. 101. Masulipatam. 



H‘)33. 

Comfort 

. 200 

Court P>k. 15. p. 142. Surat, * 

I’alsgrave 

. 1083 

Wrecked Court Bk. 10, pp. „ 

215, 240. 

Discovery 

. 500 

,, 

Iteforination 

. 400 

Bantam. 

Jewell 

. 250 

Letter P>k. 1, p. 130. Coromandel Coast. 

1034. 

Expedition 

. 200 

Court Bk. 15, p. 14. Bantam. 

London , 

. 800 

Surat. 

Blessing 

. 700 

,, 

Hopewell 

. 240 


Consolation 

. 170 

Court Bk. 15, ]» 142. Jambee. 

1035.* 

('oaster* . 

. 2()0 

Assumed. Bantam 

William . 

. 700 

Surat. 

Crispian . 

. 400 

Court Bk 15, p. 109. 

500 

M 13, p. 45. 

Swan 

. 400 

,, 13, p? 104. (Joromandel. 

1030. 

Mary 

. 800 

Court Bk. 10, p. 129. ^ Surat. 

Hart 

. 500 

Bantam. 


The tonnage of English ships given in Dutch Records, B. II, 


^ The Co.’s Factors were i?ii])rist)ncd at Surat for pirj|cics committed hy 
the two ships of Cobb and Ayres m 1036. 
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Vo). Ill, docs. 106 and ll5, is- generally half of that stated 
in the English Company’s Kecords. The reader should not be 


misled by the Hutch figures. Some example.s are gi 


\ below : 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

, Ships. 

'ronnage 

Pearl 

.. 175 

Maiia 

. 400 

l*aLsgravo 

. 400 

Hart 

. 300 

Jlcforniation 

. 200 

Thomas 

. 100 

London . 

. 400 

hhiglc . 

. 100 

Hopewell 

. 75 

Speedwi'll 

. 80 

Expedition 

. 125 

I’rovulcnce 

. 50 

William 

. :150 

Swan 

. 150 

Crispian . 

. 200 

Discovery 

. 300 

Cri'cat Janies 

4.50 

(’omlort . 

. 100 

Exchange 

. 400 

Blessing . 

. 400 

Dolphin . 

. 250 






Ship. 

'J’onnage. 

References. 

Destination. 

Advice . 

. 350 

(.'on it 

Blv. 20, p. 41 1. 

Coroniandcl and 





Haul am. 


500 


22, p 11.3. 


Eagle 

. 000 


10, ]). 220 ; Marine 

Surat, 




Misc., IV, doc. 23- 


.lonas 

. 500 


10. 1.50. 





1038. 


1 )isc‘overy 

. 500 



Surat. 

Jewel 

. 250 

Ijost on the sea. 

Bantam. 




103!). 


London . 

. 800 

Court 

Bk. 18, p. 310. 

Surat. 

Keformation 

. 400 



Bantam and 





Masulijiatam. 

IVdliam . 

. 700 



R.antain. 

Hopewell 

. 240 



(.ku'omandcl and 




Rant am. 

Advice . 

. 350 



Bantam. 


1 () 40 . 


Ble.ssing . 

7<)0 

CouttRk 10, ]) 17.3. 

Bantam. 

.) onas 

.500 

Lost on (he sea. 


Swan 

400 



( !a)sar 

400 

Court Bk. 18. ]>j>. .55, 72. 


» 

( 'rispian 

,500 

Freighted shij). 

Court Bk. W, [ip. 130, 150. 

Surat. 

Mary 

000 

1041. 

Eac. Rcc. Misc., 12, p. 30. 

Bantam. 

1 )i.scovery 

.500 

t'oiirt Bk. 17, p. 300; Court 

Surat, t. 

London . 

800 

, Rk. 18, p. 233. 


William . 

700 


Bantam. 

Hopewell 

iS50 

Marine Mise., IV. 

Coromandel. 

Reformation . 

400 

Court Bk. 17, p. 300. 



t f 





• 

LI, ST OK-SJIIPS 




l()42> 

1 

>'5nip. • 

1’onnagc. Keferentes. 

• Destination. 

Blessing' . 
UlysHO.s . 

. 700 

. JoO 

Couit Bk IS, p. 127. 

Bantam. 

• Aleppo 

. 100 

22,]. U3. 

.Suial. 

Cnspiaii 

. oOO 

1(113. 


. JOO 

(’ouit Bk. IS, ])p. 2(13, 2(1(1. 

Suiat 

Iwiiil 

. JOO 

IS, pp 2(13, 271. 


ISeaflower 

. ISO 

IS, p 231 


H art 

. JJO 

IS, pp. 210, 211, 

( 'oioman(h4 

Eiideav our 

400 

272. 27S. 


Mary 

. soo 

1(111. 

Bantam. 

William . 

. (150 

Kac Bee. Mise , 12. p ill. A 

Bantam 



tii'W ship 


Bit's, siiijT 

. 2(10 

h'ae B(‘(. Mim., 12. p. 111. A 


John 


m-w ship 


. 500 

Couit Bk 111. |> 1.511. 

Surat. 

( 'nspian 

500 

1(145 


Ma<;lo . 

. too 

Couit Bk 21, p 5S. 

Suiat. 

Kalcon . 

5(10 



Banneret 

. 1(10 



Mary 

. SOO 

1(11(1. 

B.intam. 

Antelope 

:!5o 

M ii'inr Mim' . 1 \', doe 21. 

Surat. 

tirivy hound 

400 

ll.s 111 s( naiin' \\.is >Sm an 


Dolphin . 

JOO 



Wilham . 

. 700 


Bant.ini 

Ulys,ses 

:VM\ 

< 'oiii ( Bk. 22. p|i 2 1. 32. 


Endymion 

. JOO 

23. p 74. 


iMarv 

. soo 

1()47 

Bantam 

Dagie . 

400 


Surat. 

Blessing 

2(10 


, 

Farewell 

. 140 

Couit Bk 20, p 27. 

( 'oiomandi'l. 



1(148. 


Dolphin . 

. 300 

Coiiit Bk 22. p 2(1 

Coioinandel. 

Bonitrt 

. 400 

IS, pj) 2(12, 2(1(1. 

,, 

Advice . 

3(»0 

22, p. 37. 

Bantam. 

William . 

700 

23, p 4. 


Endymion 

300 

2.3, p 71 


Aleppo Meit. . 

400 

2 2. ‘p. 113 

Surat. 

Golden Fleece , 

550 

22, 24, but 450 




tons in Couit Bk. 23, p. 74. 


Greyhound 

100 

Kill}. 

Coromandel. 

Kiith 

400 

Couit Bk 22, p SO. . 

Bantam. 

Anne 

300 

2l,p. (13. 

,, 

Eagle 

400 


Surat. 

^ A ship was 

proposed to he sent for liomixuj. ((^o!lrt Bk, 18, p. 234.) 
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•10.50. , 


Ship. 

Tonnage. References. 

Desltination. 

E. 1. Merchant 

330 

Court Bk. 23, p. 74, but 3.50 on 

Bantam, 



p. 358. 


Advice . 

500 

Court Bk. 22, p. 113.'but 350 in 




' (’ourt Bk. 23, p. 74. 


William . 

700 



G. Fleece 

5.50 



Love 

4.50 

Court Bk. 23, p. 74, but 400 in 

Siinat, * 



Court Bk. 20, p. 444. 


Aleppo Mert. 

400 



Lioness . 

3.50 

Court Bk. 22, p. 1 13. 

< 'ororaandel. 

lionito . 

400 

„ 22, pp. 19, 32. 

J? 

Supply ‘ 

2.50 

Marine Mise., IV, doe. 22, 


Assada Mert. 

250 

Assumed, 

Madagascar, 



1051. 


Eagle 

000 

Marino Mise , IV; but .500 in 

Surat, 



Court Bk. 23, p. 403. 


Blessing . 

200 



Anne 

.300 

Court Bk. 21, p. 03. 

Bantam. 

Welcome 

240 

23, p. 14. 

As.sada. 

Heeovery 


Permission ship. 

- 



10.52. 


Smirna .Mert. 

4.50 

Court Bk. 23, p. 74. 

Surat. 

E. 1. Merchant 

300 


Bantam. 

Roebuck 

250 

hut 3,50 in 




Court Bk. 22, p. 32. 


Love 

. 4.50 

Court Bk. 23, p 74, but 100 on 

( 'oroinandel. 



p. 358. 




1053. 


Dove 

. 1.50 


Surat. 

Weh'omc 

. 240 





10.54. 


Eagle 

. 500 


Surat. 

Katherine 

. 200 

Couit Bk. 23, p. 239. 

Coromandel. 

E. 1. iMerehant 

3.50 

„ 23, p. 458 

Bantam. 



105,5. 


Three Brothers 

200 

Court Bk. 24, p. 13. 

Coroniande). 



1050. 


William . 

. 450 

Court Bk. 23" p. 358. 

Bantam. 

Endymion 

. 300 

23, p. 74. 

,, 

Eagle 

. .500 


Surat. 



1057. 

f 


"vyone was sent by the Company. 


* Supply was the first Indian-built ship that went to England. (Court 
Bk, 20, p, ^9.) 



LIST 014 SHIPS 


SJiips of the (U)HHirn Coot puny. 

• 1 ( 135 . • 

Ship. ToniiagiL Jli-lcrciucs. 


Jlragon . 

^^)^tt•r’s Court Min., \’ol (535 311. 

pp :!.5. 1 3(1; 

, 

• Court Hk. -Iii, on -US Jit. 

Sun . , . 

..* 


Katherine 

.. .! 


lAanthcr . 




ifnftc 



Discovi'i’y 



Samaritan 

250 


Itoebuck 

100 ^ 

1(531). 


William . 

Fug \ ol 1(537 ll,\.\i. 


Talbot 



Thomasino 

1(540 11. 


Parado.x . 

Ku- lUr .Misc., IJ, 147. 


William . 



'Phomas & .lohn 



Sun 

- 


Jjoyalty . 

-- 


Unity 

700 


He.stcr . 

700 


James 

700 

1(511 12 

• 

Bona.sporanee . 

700 F-ng Fac , Vol l(51J 15 pii 2(5.21) 


Bonaclventure . 

700 


Hamilton Mert. 

700 

1(54.5. 


flames 

Fng. Far , Vol 1(542 15, .wii. 


Lioness . 



Friendship 

\5)1, 1(51(5 .50, p, 100. 

Pnrolr Ships fio)n 1(>51 to 1657. 


Allum Frigate. 

IVrsian Mml. Fxjiedilion. 

Frieiidshi]). 

Jonathan. 

Constantin Mert Buhardt^’ Maltha. 

Soeu'ty. 

Hopeful. 

Benfamin. 

William & -lohn. 'I'wo Sisters. 

Detliie. 

Advent me Bose. 

\’ine. 

Mayflower. 

Beformation. Aleppo Mert. 

\'irgin. 

Constantin. Mert. 

Lion. Loyalty. 

Good llopi'. 

Goodwill. 

I’eter fl' .lane. ^ F. I. .Merehant.# 

Love 

Smyrna Mert. 

Afnean Fugate. .lohn S: 'I'honia.s. 

Olive Bianeh. 

Greyhound. 

Coast Fugate. Little Lagle. 

Marigold. 


During this period of open trade then' were jirohahly sent out 
many more vessels of whiidi no traee oeeurs ifi the Ri'eonis, hhig. 
Fac.,Vol. 1654-00, pp. 15), 77, 117, IdO 37; Letter-!4\ 

I, p. 365;II, pp. 143, 154. 

We learn from the J)uteh Records, 13 11, il^e. 137, that in 1655 
thirteen private vessels were to sail between Guinea and India. 
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J.I8T 0^^ 8HTP8 


May, lOSJ), to ^pril, KWlO. 


Ref. for l'^\ ports. 

Ship. '1 

imnagc 

. Destination. 

Money. 

Hoods. 

L. Bk. 11, p. 226 

'I’ruroe 

270 

({iiinoa A Coast 

£ None 

£11,501 

256 

Barliadoe.s .M. 

24t) 

1 

,, 

0,001 

27S 

K. 1. Mi'r^hant 

400 

Coast 

. 6,00tl 

7,010 

27S 

( 'oncoid 

.300 

Coast l'er.sia 

6,776 

8.310 

•27S 

Snniiia M 

1.50 

Coast i^ Bay 

0,002 

12,262 

266-67 

Blaekmoie 

210 

(jiiiinea \ Sural 


8,423 

t , 310 

('astl(‘ Fi. 

210 

,, Bantaiir'* 

7,380 


lOlii) 61 




L.Bk. 11, p. 20.5 

Fagle 

.500 

Sui.it 

5,828 

12,302 

C. Bk. 21, p. 227 

Ri( hard iV 

1.50 


ti.372 

10,713 


Martha 





M M 

Aim'riean 

225 


3,083 

.5,.308 

L. Bk. lll,j) 16 

(’onstnt ,M 

too 


10,314 

.30,027 

ll,p325 

R .lames iV 11 \ 

100 

tiinnea A Coast 

None 

10,4.58 

., :i-is 

Bowen Fug 

150 



I ,522 

.. lll,p. >14 

Roy. Cliarle.s 

.500 



L5’,'780 

61 

Coroiialioii 

100 



16,.5()7 

Il,p.364 

|)i.sco\eiy 

.500 

( ‘oast 

21,36.7 

23,500 

,, IIl.p. 5 

('oa.st Fug 

250 

.. 

23,885 

30,200 

ll.p.317 

Reslor.dioii 

too 

Bantam 

4,000 

5,030 

3.50 

Afneaii 

210 


8,000 

8.130 

.. Ill,)), s 

Boval Melt. 

450 


10,000 

10,620 

2() 

London 

400 


4,000 

6,780 


Surat Fug 

1.50 


Nottr 

need 


lOtd -62 




LBklll.p So 

Marigold 

200 

B.uilam 

10,000 

10,431 

.. 137 

Starling \il\. 

200* 


8.000 

8.370 

,. S6 

(lood Hope 

2oti* 

( 'o.ist 

20,000 

2.5,521 

07 

xMadras Mei 1 

2.50 


20,116 

23,000 

152 

(Jeorge A 

300* 

(iiiinea A Coast 

None 

2,7.56 


Martha 





.. 171 

Amenean 

22.5 


,, 

34 

„ „ 117 

Rieliaid it: 

1.50 

Surat 

20,235 

3.5,266 


xMartlia 





ns 

('onv(‘r(ine 

210 


8,100 

10,753 

118 

Ro.se 

150* 


5,000 

5,000 

„ 118 

Dunkirk 

1.50* 


.5,000 

5,000 


1 662 -63. 



L. Bk.lll, p. 185 

K I. xMi'ri'hant 

400 

Coast 

23,036 

28,343 

., 228 

Roy. Katherine 

380 


10,804 

24,654 

„ 100 

Castle Frig. 

240 

(ruiiiea A' Coast 

Not traced. 

„ „ 241 

Coast Frig 

250 

Bantam 

* 8,000 

0,431 

„ .. 210 

Constant. Mi'rt. 

430 

,, 

10,000 

10,760 

., 255 

Loy. Merchant 

520 

Surat • 

25,047 

41,071 

^^55 

African 

24t) 


14,436 

23,172 


^ £lt),000 or £12,000 in gold to he laden on her for the Ooaat (L. Bk. If, 
p. 256). f 

2 £10,000 or £12,000 in gold lo he laden on her for Surat (L. Bk. IT, 
pp, 266-67). 

* £.3,000 in gold to he l.aden on her for Bantam (I* Bk U, p. lilO). 

* The tonnage, of ships Math asterisks is (mmnccl. 
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LIST OF SHirS 


16(»3-(I4. 


Ref. for Exports. 

tShip. Tonnage. 

Destination. 

Moneji 

Goods. 

L. Bk. Ill, p. 200 

Ri>yal Oak 

400* 

Bantam 

£12,000 

£12,736 

„ „ 308 

Richard & M. 

400 


12,000 

12,827 

„ 3I0 

Amciican 

225 

Guiifca & African Coast for dis- 




CO very of trade 

• 

„ „ 320 

Marigold 

200 

Guinea Coast 

10, .51 4 

10,5141 

„ „ 357 

Rebecca 

200 

('oa.st 

!^Ot foiUK 

11, 90S 

,, „ 301 

(’oronation 

400 

Bay 


15,»«) 

„ ,,380-00 

Happv Kntrancc240 

Coast 

13,970 

17,202 

>> » M 

Morning Star 

200 


13,951 

17,140 

M ,, 

Roy. (liarlQS 

550 

Siiiat 

18,209 

38,381 

” ” - 

London 

400 

,, & Mocha 

10,892 

32,749 


1004-05. 



„ 4.30,515 

Constan. Mert. 

300 

Bantam 

1,000 

1,495 


,, ,, 


Coast 

9,384 

14,204 

,,440-41 

Greyhound 

280 


11,001 

10,249 

M 4.57 

American 

225 

Hugly 

2,745 

0,470 

„ 470 

yVfrican 

240 

Surat 

None 

10,004 

„ 470 

St George 

230 

- 

- 

.5,983 


1005-00 




L. Bk. Ill, p. 515 

Dorcas 

75 

H ugly 

1,230 

2,789 

„* IV. p. 5 

Constant. Mert. 

400 

Coast 

9,384 

14,204 


Return 

370 

Surat 

0,.388 

20,015 


1000-07. 



L. Bk. IV, p. 43 

Charles 

140 

St. Hch'iia & 

1,000 

3,907 




Surat 




Eagle 

.500 

Guinea 

For bringing 


Barbados Mert. 

240 

,, 

back the Co.’s 





remains there 


1007 08. 



L. Bk. IV,p. 101 

Bantam I’lnk 

120 

Surat 

2,425 

8,181 

„ 147 

Return 

380 


1 3,074 

29,102 

„ 147 

tkin.stant. Mert. 

400 


12,914 

28,.551 

147 

Rebecca 

200 


.5,171 

14,043 

('. Bk. 2.5^/, p. 42 

Roy. Katherine 

380 

Coast & Bay 

1.3,000 

13,000 

L. Bk.lV, p. Ill 

Loy. Merchant 

520 


17,783 

23,8,50 

„ „ 112 

Blackmore 

240 


8,245 

11,082 

* 

Rainbow 

380 


12,985 

17,220 

j ,, 

M.adras Mert. 

2.50 

,, ,, 

8,044 

8,788 

,, ,, 

Unicornr 

.330 


11,360 

15,268 

C. Bk.2.5a 

Loy. Subject 

.500 

,, Bantam 

24,783 

.31,736 

LBk.lV,pp.l.30 3 

Richard M. 

400 

Bantam 

5,000 

e 5,467 


( kinst Erigate 

2.50 


3,000 

3,079 


Londoif 

400 


5,000 

6,506 


^ Gold to be lade^i on her not mentioned ; here the whole cargo has been 
taken to be sent in money to the Cloast. 
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Ref for ftxporls. 

!Slii]>. 'ronnam*. 

• 

Destin.itinn. 

.Monc's . 

(ioods. 

L.Rk.IWp.lsr, 

Castk' Frii^ 

240 

Coast 

£17.475 

119,757 

.. 

■Moininu Star 

200 


12.475 

1 1.244 

„ „ 1!).S 

Aiiti'loi)/* 

400 


‘21.750 

.30,110 

’ „ „ ,201 

John I't M.iillia 

.300 

• 

l!),l 10 

22,507 

201 

Crowm- 

250 


14.175 

10,7.52 

^ 231 

Sa^p.^on 

3 10 

Sill at 

8,221 

30,3!)5 

• „ 231 

Hone Ba\ M<'i ( 

300 


0,950 

24,2.38 

„ 231 

lluinplircv iV 

320 


(iJ71 

21,115 


Kh/ 





214 

John I'C 

125 

Hiuitam 

13,000 

1.3,198 


Marjraiet 




„ „ 25!) 

London 

100 


!),500 

10.003 


1009-70 




L. Bk. IV, |).2!>3 

Bctiiin 

310 

Foil ik l‘av 

20.920 

oi| 

0. Bk. 25(7, p. 57 

Kainbou 

380 


33 .500 

:io.77o 

('i>a^t Kii'a 

280 


18,3!)1 

21,975 


Zaiit 

ISO 


1.5 273 

17.283 


.Mcditoi i.anMii M 

210 


1S.!)8I) 

1!).8.59 


llapp\ Lntraiu < 

2<.0 


20^803 

20,529 

L Bk.lV.pp 320-21 Siil.icd 

4.50 

Sill, it 

10.922 

28.890 

(!. Bk.25</,i). ()!) 

Hannibal 

3.50 


8,383 

21,092 


B('rkl(‘\ ('a^l. 

.500 


10,009 

32,940 


I']\pci lIlKMlt 

200 


0,485 

li>.()30 

L. Bk. rV.p 313 

Lo\ Minb.inl 

.5,51 ) 

Bantam 

1 1.000 

11.. 587 


,'\nn(' 

t;50 


8,000 

!).072 


Constant 'Icit 

300 


(i.OOO 

0.471 


ILdx'cca 

250 


,5,000 

5,000 


107O-7I 




L. Bk. 1 V, p. 35!) 

(inn Iioiind 

270 

Bantam 

lO.tiOO 

10.14.3 


Ann 

.300 


12,510 

12,510 

.. 412 

Ad saner- 

220 


2,000 

5.343 

„ ,,410-17 

Jn tV .Maitfari'l 

425 


7,075 

7.394 


iSatisl.irlion 

4(M) 


0,075 

0,108 


Jn A- .Mailba 

300 


.5,050 

0,293 


Lhiit v 

300 


5,0.50 

0,272 

C. Bk. 25ff 

CrosMic 

2.30 


f Not \ 

.5,0.50 


Flvini' Kai.d(‘ 

120 


\ koven / 

475 


Uniconio 

3i)0 


.3,700 

L. Bk. IV, pp. 

Sampson 

300 

CoastLk. Bay 

27,821 

3.3,480 

389-90 

M 1 .Merchant 

;{(io 


' 27,780 

.31,047 


Iliimphrc'V (fe 

340 


24.170 

28,381 


Kli/,. 


• 




Kiiiope.-in Mr-it. 

380 

,, 

20,804 

30,720 

• 

Bombay Mert. 

370 


25,40!) 

32,741 

„ „ 431-32 

London 

400 

Surat 

3.302 

19^'.^ 

C. Bk. 25r/, p. 78 

Bhn*ni\ 

380 


4,425 

193».7? 


Massing bird 

470 

,, 

9.140 

28,370 


Fate- on 

300 


5,971 

18,830 


Antelope 

400 


4,940 

19,355 
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LIST OF SHIPS 

lGll-72. 


for Kxport.s. .Ship. Tonnage. Destination. Money.( Goods. 


L. Uk. IV,pp.4')2, Anno 

450 Bantam 

£10,000 

£10,190 

475,515 




Kctiirii 

340 


13,928 

C. Ilk. 25a, Experiment 

260 


11,187 

pp. !)()-!) 1 ZantFrig. 

180 


2,017 

Mary 

330 

5,000 

5,887 

Harminlistan 

340 

5.000 

6,891 

Exiieetjitioii 

400 

5,000 

.5,010 

ilanihall 

3.50 

5.000 

6,675 

Surat Mert. 

350 

5.000 

5,065 

L. 13k. IV, pp. 13ei kley Cast.. 

.500 Coast &Jhiy 

34,247 

11,(>73 

497-98 


Johanna 

500 

33,041 

40,002 

Jjoy. Suhjcet 

4.50 

31,080 

36,695 

Ann 

.300 

16,294 

10,401 

Kcbeeca 

2.50 

19,608 

23,444 

L.Bk.lV,pp. Gold FJeeco 

.500 .Surat 

8,195 

26,251 

5:30 J31 



liOy. Mereliant 

550 

10,000 

28,822 

Jtambow 

380 

7,000 

18,258 

Mediterran. M. 

240 

3,414 

11,696 

l()72-7:3. 



L Bk. V, 22, :30 London 

400 No ment ion 

Not 

1 8,026 

C, Bk, 25a, p. 1 1 3 President 

500 

given 

23,201 

.Sam[ison 

380 


16,949 

( 'aisar 

500 


20,226 

Ann 

L50 


19,-567 

Bombay M, 

370 


16,:i42 

Missingbird 

430 


19,814 

E. r. Merchant 

400 


17,159 

Unity 

320 


15,127 

Antelope 

380 


16,202 

1673-74. 



L. Bk. V, pp. Advice 

93-94,114-15,118 

100 Bay 


211 

Loy. Merchant 

580 Coast & Bay 

27,977 

31,533 

Pluenix 

400 

24,777 

27,557 

Lancaster 

45,0 

370 Surat 

24,764 

27,978 

Falcon 

10,662 

18,228 

(lo’d. Fleeec 

500 

16,858 

32,300 

Mary 

320 

13,970 

23,417 

Rapibow 

360 

14,873 

2p,212 

Slagle 

500 Bantam 

10,000 

10,914 

Jonah " 

,500 

8,000 

88,000 

.Surat M. 

300 

8,000 

8,150 

Berkley Cast. 

500 

6.000 

.6,000 

Ex/)ectation 

380 Fort 

12,038 

13,239 




]JST 

01? SIOl’S 
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• 

l074«-75. 



Kef. for J'Lx ports 

Ship. 'Jonna^o. l)ohtiiiul?.»ii. 

Money. 

Unuds. 

L. f?k. V', pp 1 10, 

Ilariiardistan 

340 Jlantam 

Not given 

£18,4(50 

144-^45, 102, 





173-74 






London 

400 

£4,000 

4,858 

(' Mlv.25r<,p 130 

tkn.s.u' 

.500 

15,000 

1(5.833 


l'ni<'‘orn 

300 

8,500 

8, .500 


Ajin 

440 1m, i( 

2(5,173 

30, 1 00 


SlU-Ol'SS 

400 

30,340 

43,87(5 


Lov Subjt'ct 

470 

32,0()0 

37,027 


lloinbiiv M. 

370 

28.074 

31,871 


rnit\ 

320 •, 

20,300 

32,374 


Sainp''on 

3.50 

21,850 

27.350 


Ann 

300 Sill at 

1 7,200 

35,(542 


New London 

540 

2(5,370 

47.313 


.Ma.'.'^in<;ltnd 

480 

21.273 

12,823 


K I.Moidiani 370 

15,471 

30,352 


Lnicorn 

300 

18,880 

33,0(51 



1075 70 



L Ilk \\pp 

L.t-ilo 

525 Foil 

48..50(5 

5(5,4.53 

2IS-10.250 

•lohanna 

515 

48,0.50 

57,137 

(’. Ilk 2rK/.p. 1 10 

l‘'nloon 

380 

34,713 

41,58(5 


Surat Mcrl, 

300 

42,733 

42.733 


JMai V 

:i:i0 Fnit & llantani 37,4.54 

37,454 


LancastiU' 

470 llantain 

10.000 

11,781 


Plio'inx 

4.50 

tl.OOO 

'0,87(5 


Lo\. .Merchant 580 

1 1.000 

11,000 


Kxpi'ctal ion 

470 

8,003 

10,084 


Kortnosa 

200 

Nnt 

8,104 


Lri'sidont 

.520 

glVI'll 

8,141 

L. Ilk. V.pp. 20(5- 88 

Ilcrkk'V Cast. 

400 Suiat 

12,121 

37,582 


Katlianicl 

5.50 

14,72(5 

40,(5(54 


So( U't V 

.5.50 

13..508 

37,(544 


I’crsia M('i ( 

3(50 

7,730 

17,(50(5 


Scipio Afrn 

300 

8,330 

20,037 



107(5-77 



1; Ilk \’, pp. 

( ki'sar 

.500 lM,rt A’ Hav 

48,010 

58,3.54 

370-77,300, 

iNow London 

540 

48,001 

57,878 

401,413-ir> 

lloiiffala .M. 

500 

51,42(5 

(50,451 

. 

Siicoos.s 

4(>0 , Sui.it 

10,084 

.34,(555 


( Jcorifo 

500 

0,881 

30,7.50 


Ann 

41o ll.iiil.ini 

8,000 

8,381 


K. L Merc hant 

, 370 

(5,000 

(5,245 


IloniOay M. 

•370 

7,700 

22,53(5 

C Ilk. 2rK/. p. 15.5 

liOy Snl)j('ct 

470 




llarnardi.stan 

3S0 

Not given 


Unity 

320 




(Jold. FIe(>c(‘ 

500 





1(577-78. • 


^ % 

L. Ilk. V, pp. 

Falcon 

380 FnitA'Ilay 

25,70(5 

40,(i4G 

500-10,530-37, 

VVillianison 

000 

50,253 

(53,575 

550 

Society 

570 „ 

55,88(5 

(51,072 
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350 

Ilef. for Exports. 


c. r.k. -in,, 


L. lik. Vl,pp.4. 
U^-L’Iir^S-fAHO 


L I>k. \’l,])p 
1 10. 125. 

I2K. lo:}, lof 


L. lik VI, I)]) 
22 f. 201 <)2, 
277.20.5 0 
('. Ifk, 22. \) .S2 


h. \ik. Vi. p 200 
.202 r»f.272 


Ship. 

Toiittage. Dost i n a 1 1 on , 

Money. 

N.abhaniel 

570 ' Fort & Hay 

£.57,32t\ 

Siitnpson 

Ihesident 

()00 Surat 

28,748 

5()0 

20,122 

b'nieoin 

220 

10,004 

Eagle 

t»00 M.intam 

.5,000 

.lohaiina 

000 

.5,(i00 

IMin-iiix 

450 


E\[)ecla(u)n 

450 


Laneasfei 

500 

Not 

Meik. Caslle 

510 



l(i78 70. 


toy. Snbjei t 

5.50 Hantam 

25,000 

( ’.esar 

000 

12,014 

Success 

525 Fort 

02,227 

(iuld k’leeee 

.5.80 

00,000 

( rCOIge 

520 

00.227 

Fxulgal .Mert 

525 Suiat 

40,748 

Ann 

120 

20,0.57 

.\eu' tendon 

.520 

40.204 


l07il-80 


Sampson 

000 Fort & !>a\ 

01,000 

I'.crk ( a.(l<‘ 

(»20 

51,070 

Prcsid('nt 

5.50 

57.818 

Eagle 

oOt) k’oi 1 

01,205 

Wdliamson 

.500 Surat 

20,.520 

.lohanm-i 

500 

22,785 

Lanc.isici 

470 

20,2 1 5 

Kalc(»n 

28(1 Uanlam 

25,000 

N.'il liaiiiel 

000 

10.000 

Socif't} 

()00 

15,000 


lOSO-Sl 


II, u tlarlil^t,ln 

250 II, lilt. im .\mo\ 

27,000 

New London 

520 ll.uitam 

0,000 

iN'r.sia Mert 

200 

0,000 

llengal Meil 

.570 Foil 

70,257 

(told l'lee(e 

.500 

72.122 

(’a'sa r 

ooo 

70,188 

Ann 

140 llengal 

01,482 

( leorge 

5S<» 

70,24() 

Sneeess 

.500 Surat 

20,81 1 

.Tosiali 

57(. 

40,427 

Massinglurd 

420 

28.2.52 


1081 82 


Seipio Afr. 

420 Clirna A' Fort 

12,000 

Amoy Aleit. 

210 

20,000 

China Mert. 

170 Hantam 

None 

Oaklander 

1.50 

4,000 

Ke'tit 

120 

4,000 


(Joods. 

£01,445 

.50,()52 

44,142 

20.088 

0,241 

5,200 


given ’’ 


22,571 

14,000 

02,011 

00.089 

00,700 

52,851 

20,422 

.52,872 


72,022 

02,287 

05,257 

(i8,0()2 

45,040 

40,000 

20,402 

27,()89 

10.722 

15,020 


42,007 

14,225 

10,987 

81. . 550 
75.210 
72,880 
02,001 

70.. 505 
40,802 
57,042 
47,522 


1.5,721 

20,970 

225 

7,857 

7.428 
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Ref. for Exports. 

, Ship. Tonn»fo. 

Destination. 

Moni'y. 

Doods 

L. Bk. V^, pp. 

Tonqucen M. 

• 130 

Bantam • 



'M), 392 






„ 485, 489, 50(5 

K. 1 .Mcjt. 

370 




M 501 

Surat Mort. 

390 




M 407 

Sampson* 

000 

Sural 



. 439 

Falcon 

400 




„ 513 

IVrsiaM. 

300 


C17..501 

i:24.85.5 


Fresidcnt 

5(iO 


20.147 

32,213 

• 

Barnardistan 

380 





Lov Eaj;l(« 

2.50 


29.2.51 

40.117 


Beik.(Wlc 

(550 


lo.lio 

12.2.52 

,. 429-30 

l)cf(‘nc(‘ 

0,50 

n4\ 

.87. 985 

100,920 


Kcsolutioii 

050 

,, 

109.038 

1LS,519 

„ 403 

Lancaster 

5.50 




408 

.Johanna 

0(K) 

Coa.st 



„ 439 

Wcitaiv 

2.50 




„ 447 

Nathanul 

(500 




„ 451.453 

Wdliani'^on 

000 




„ 389-90 

Dragon 

ISO 

Fcim.i 



„ ,472,470 

Crown 


Permission .ship 




William & .In. 


,, 




liix-i ,s:i. 


Reference. 

Ship, 'ronnag 

*. Destination. 

L. Bk. \d, p. 530 

Charles 

370 

Surat 

„ VII, pp. 75-81 ; 

Lauicll 

250 

Suiat A Mocha , 

0. Bk. 33, p 30 ; 

Pnidcnl Mary 

3.50 

Bay 


f Bainliow 

250 

.Mocha Suiat 

Marine .1., Mo. 78 

C.irolme 

315 

China 


I^Smu'iia iM. 

190 


L, Bk. VI 1. pp 7. 12 

Kern pi horn 

010 

Bantam 

,, VI, p, 530 

Socicl V 

(>00 

Ba\ 

C. Bk. 33, pp. 25,30,71. 

88, Londun 

5,50 

Cojisl 

127; L.BLVILpp 99,102 \ llerheit 

050 

Bav 

L. Bk. VII, lip. 104, 12(5, 128 .lo'.iah 

570 

( 'oast 


(lold I'Mcece 

500 

lki.5 


( «COIg(* 

570 


C. Bk. 33, pp. Oil, 74 ; 

.Mexico M. 

200 

Siam 

L. Bk. Vll, p. 124 




Bk, 33, p. 09 , 

Win. H.‘iljerl 

240 

China 

L. Bk. Vll, p. 119 

Delight 

loo 

,, 

C. Bk. .33. pp. 88, t)0 ; 

/ llaie 

500 

B.iy 

L. Bk. Vll, p 109 

\lly. W'llliam 

,500 

,, 

('. Bk. 33, p. 9 

.Maiykmd 

300 

not eonlirmed liy L. Bk. 


10,83 -84. 



C. Bk. 33, pp. 137. 1.54 

M.issinghird 

4,50 

*sural & Pmsja 

„ 137 

Success 

480 

Surat 

t „ 159 

Anne 

4()0 

,, 

„ „ 137 

Sei|)io Afr. 

4.30 


149 

Coast Frig. 

•2.50 

,, 

L^9 

Bengal M 

570 

,, 

.. ., 104 

( 'aisar 

5.30 

,, 

,. 104, 180, 

, 189 Rochester 

775 
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LIST OF SHIPS 


Kefcrence. 

Ship.^ ^ 

Tonnage, p Destination. 

f 

K. I. Merchant 

370 

Surat i 

C. Bk. 33, ])|) 135, 1(11, 180 Beaufort 

775 


„ „ 211,223,233 Asia 

000 

(Assumed) Surat and 
Maldives 

„ „ p.211 

Sampson 

000 

Surat 

L Bk. VII, p. 287 

Nathaniel 

(>00 


Kalcon 

370' 


287 

Barnard i.stan 

350 


320 

Wilham.son 

500 


.. pp 142, l(>4, 18(1 Society 

()00 


, p. 204 

Bengal Slooi) 

150' 

Boniliay 

„ pp. 130,145,178 Clarle.s 11 

370 

Bantam 

p. 104 

China Mert. 

170 

,, 

104 

Boy. .lanie.s 

050 

( 'oast & Bay 

..pp. 155,211 

Besolut ion 

t)50 

211,225,25 

1 Kagle 

000 


211,225 

1 JcleiKC 

050 

Bay 

,, ,. 104,180 

Amoy Mei t. 

310 

( 'oast 

„ p. 273 

•111. (It .Mai y 

300' 

Coast & Bay 

Bk. 33, p. 223 

S\ain Mert. 

200' 

Bay 

„ p. 211 ; 1> Bk. 

Toiujueen .Meil 

130 

Madagascar, Bay and 

Vlf, p. 321 

l(i84 85 


Persia 

Marine Mi, sc., IV 

Mary 

150 

J’ort 

('. Bk. 31, p. 20 

Kemplliorn 

040 

Fort &. Bay 


( 'handoi.s 

()t;o 


I'eisia .Mcil 

370 

Bav 

.. pp. 20, 50 

( !(“orge 

57(t 

.. p. 83 

-losiali 

(i20 


20 

Shrewshiirv 

3f>0 


35 

Briidciit .Mary 

350 

Siiiat 

.. ,.pp 50. 02 

W'elfate 

250 

,, Private ship 

Marine Misc , 1 V 

Boy. .'VdviMitiire 

220 

C. Bk. 34, p. 50 

Kent 

130 



Scipio Air. 

1,30 


. pji 80-81 

Cliailc.s 

370 

Boriu 0 

p. 30 

Diairon 

1085 80. 

180 

Toii({iu'cn 

L. Bk. VIII, pp. 00 -01, 08, 

Neu London 

510 

Surat Cf Ills Majesty’s 

130 

Wok ester 

220 

,. Commission to 10 

Marine Misc., IV 

.Modena 

775 

,. sliipsfoi warv'ith 


Chailc.s 11 

775 

., the Mogul 


Kiiieiald 

lt)3 

. p 71 

Nathaniel 

5,50 

Co.ast & Bay 


Nathaniel Fng. 

100 



SiK ( ess 

480 



Bochester 

775 


.. p. 71 

Bochester Fi ig. 

lot) 



Beaufoi t 

775 


p. 71 

Beanfoit I'hig 

1(»0 


■' .. pp. 02 03 

(hirtana 

140 


.. 

Behocca 

170 



Saphire 

320 



Tonnage i.s a.s.snmed. 
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Keferenoe. 

Ship. • 

Tonnage 

• 

Destination. 

Marine Miso , IV', pp. 1)2 : 

Pearl • 

80 

(feast A: Bay 

• 

lioy. (’aplain 

150 

Piiaman A: Bay 


Jl(tse 

120 

,, .. 

p. 11) 

Boy. .ianie.s 

050 

,. ,, 


Diamond 

SO 

I’riaman 


Bubv 

SO 

,, 

* p. :)() 

Pi vainan 

1.50 



llei liert 

750 

'roiKjueen 


Bainliow 

10S0-S7. 

250 


Marine ^Iisc , 1\' 

Benpal Mert. 

, 570 

Const A’ Bay 

J.. lik. VIM. p 222 

William.son 

500 

,, ,, 

M „ 22S 

Be^ollltlo^ 

050 


M „ 270 

Bowden 

1.50 

Suiat 

„ M 222 

( '.e.sar 

500 

.. 

,, „ 2(.2 

.lonas l'''iig. 

.S(t 

.. 


I5eik Castle 

0.5(1 

Brininan 


C.uolina 

200* 



( tian^e 

2.50 

,, 


\Vellai<> 

200 


L. T5k. VllI, ].. 2(;o 

\\ eleoim* 
AndaliiMa 


I’riMite ship 

202 

Blessing 

Beare 

I(>s7 ss 


.. „ 

I. Dk V’III.p.210 

l>o\ -lames iV 
,Mai\ 

070 

Bom hay 

pp.202.20S 

-loliii A’ .M<ii \ 

200 

Surat 

„ ,, ]). 522 

Sliiew.sl>ui_\ 

200 

Bombay 


.losia 

020 

.. (.losia's foi niei 
name was 

So< let \ ) 

„ 44S 

Piinee.ssol |)( 
mai k 

'll- ()7(t 

Coast A Ba\ 

M 4S0 

1 telenci- 

720 


l)k. 25. p. 24 

.lanu's 

200 

.. Piuate. 

h. Hk. \'m. p. 512 

A line 

120 

„ £20,000 in 

Marine Mi.'^f.. IV 

I)oio(li\ 

::25 

nioiK'v 

L. 15k. Vni. p. 240 

Lo\ .Mert 

1.50 

I’riaman 

, „ 175 

\lai\ 

1.50 

Beneoolen I’nvalesliip 

„ 510 

Peisia Melt. 

270 

.. >. >> 

„ „ 4.52 

Baniliow 

2.50 

'roii({ne('n 

251 

ladli .laiiK'.s 

* 

loss so 

SO 

China 

• 

L. BU. VI 11, p. 544 

Diana 

170 

1 Bombay 

Marine Mi so., 1\' 

Keiiiptliorn 

liio 

,, 

• 

( 'handois 

i;()0 

Knrl 

(\ Bk. 25. pp. 24S. 200 

Bo( liester 

775 


„ p. 140 

Crow n 


PerrnisMon hhi]i 

p. 140 

Kndeavour 



2 A 

* 'I’oiinage in assumed. 
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Reference. ^ 

l(Vl9-90. 
Ship. 1 

1 

'Ponnage. Destination. 

Marine Mise., IV' 

Benjamin 

408 

St. Helena A Bombay 

>* >» 

Herbert 

7.70 

Bombay 

C. Bk. 3.''), pp 228, 244 

Loy. Mert. 

4.70 

Bormissioii ship 

.Marine Mi.se., 1 V-" 

1()90-91. 
Win. & Mary 

170 

Bomliay 


( (range 'rroc' 

3.70 

Beiieooleii 

L, Bk L\, p 117 

King William 

800 

Bombay 

(!. Bk. 30, pp. 33, 39, 22.7 

Dorothy 

225 

Fort ' 

L. Bk. l.\, p 127 

Toiiquei'ii M. 

130 

Beneoolen 

„ „ 142 

Defence 

0.70 

China 

('. Bk. 30, p. 10 

.1 arm's 

300 

Bermittcd ship 

Ships mentioned below in 

1091 92. 

italics weie captured by the Brcncli during 1093 

to 109.7. Rive 

ships more were 

lost up 

to .May, 1()98. 

Kngland’.s Almanaek 

Little .lo.siah 

200- 

(’. Bk. 30, p 188 

Samuel 

200- 


„ 09 

Charles 11 

780 

Bay 

M „ 09 

Samson 

000 

„ „ 09 

lit rk. ( Vi,s//e 

t).70 

Surat 

09 

M (!</(■ ttd 

800 



Elizabeth 

280 


('. Bk 30, pp 09, 178 

1092-1093. 

Resolution 

()70 

Eoit 

Knalaiul’s Almanaek 

Arnei’K a M. 

240 


Bk. 37, p. 10 

I^rtuci' Ann 

070 



Roy. .lames k 
flawk 

Defence 

M. 070 
400 
7.70 

Surat 

England’s Almanack 

1093-91 

Sei/more 

200 \ 

Riivalc ship, Co.’s 


Hen)}/ 

3.70 J 

shaie in it 

( ’. Bk. 37, p. 10 

Success 

4(t0 

( 'oast A Buy 

,, 30, pp. 180, 190, 

Mary 

420 

I’eisia A Bengal 

211,213,218,220, 228, 

X assail 

.720 

Reisia A Surat 

232 

Doiotliy 

200 

Amoy-England 

L. Bk. IX. p. 342 

London Eng. 

3.70 

Coast 

'riiomas 

400 

Surat 


Amity 

120 

St Heh'iia A Beneoolen 


Martiia 

700 

Coast A Bay 

L. Bk. TX, p. 372 

1094 -95 
Mocha Eng. 

150 

Mocha A Surat 

C. Bk. 37, pp. 108-9 

Sarah 

340 

(assumed) 

L. Bk. IX, p. 343 

Beiijamini- 

470 

Surat 

Bk. 30, p. 290 

Tonqueeii M. 

280 


„ 97. p. 10 

Elect Eng. 

280 

Bengal 


America M. 

240 

Surat 

„ 30, p. 204 

King William 

720 

Eort ' 

, . „ 258 

Jiussel Frig. 

350 



^ 'Die returns of ships for the years 1(189 to 1700 detailed here differ 
from those of the Bawlinson MS. A 302 of the Bodleian Lib. I have 
given the sources of' my figures, and hence the list of that MS. must 
be incomplete. " Toi^nage is assumed. 





LIST 0F*,Sini>S 


1^55 



iti^o -lit;. 




Rcfqrenoe. 

Ship. 

Tonnage. Destination. 

C. Bk. 37, 

p. 33 

/if /f’/icr 

(i.")() 



,, ,, 

,, 

Ihiu'kc 

400 



M 3<i, 

p. 298 

J«l <(■ A’,1 l»t’M 

200' 




Alinanaek 

Donll 

.300 

Siiiat 


V. Bk, 37, 

I). .33 

Chaiiibeis l-’ri 

3.')0 

CoaM A 

Ba\ 



Cliailesll 

7SO 

( ionibro 

Ml .111(1 Sinat 



■ Sfcptic 

300 

Sin, it it 

Bombay 



Antelope 

170 





Ma \ naid 

• 200' 





S.impson 

000 

Coast k 

Ba V 

The names of shins 

in italics in (he years 10i)4 

5 and 10! 

5 (i ha\ c been 

added by 

me to tlie li.st givmi in (lie Kiigl.iiid'.'i Aliii.-macK ' 

I'lie lulinod of 

500 tons ( 

light to lie 

itK bided, as it rctinncd from India 

in .linie, 1095 

((': Bk. 37 

p. 10 ) 

KiOli !)7 




England’.s 

Almanack 

Sf'flguick 

100 

Eort 




E r Mcit. 

l.'iO 

Surat it 

Bomb.iy 



Madias 

2.'|0 

l'.,i\ 




iSidnc\ 

.500 





Aini(\ 

120 

( 'Inna 




1097- '.(8. 




Erip;land’s 

Almanack 

'I'a vis((K‘k 

7.50 

Eoi (- ( 'Inna 



Doiotliv 

225 

Surat it 

Bencooli’n 



Bcdfoid 

750 

Sinat • 

, 



Nassau 

400 

China 




Truniball 

2.50 

„ 




Diikf' f)f (doll 

-100' 





London I'lig 

3.50 





Sarah ( !<il. 

3i0 





Maitlia 

025 

Coast it, 

Bay 



Anna 

350 

Bay 




Eanic 

42(» 

Coast it 

Bay 



Kagle 

240 

( 'Inna 

I'l ivatc .sliii) 



'I'lioi ndon 

.5((0 

Coast it 

Bay 



Will iV Rc h- 

220 

Borneo 

I'rivate ship 



inond 






Thomas 

380 

Surat it 

Bay 



Mary 

400 

Sinat 

I’rivate hIiiji 



Mar> 

3.50 

lioniha_\ 




Russfd k’lig. 

330 

Boinhav 




ShicH sbuiy 

180 

Surat 

Eiivate ship 



1 098 -99 




Ref. for Exports. 

Ship • 

Tfins Destination 

( 'argoi'S 

Aug. 


Biickluiist (p) 

3()0 Miisfal 

i\o( tound 

Sept., L. Bk. X, p 138 

Noithunibi 1 land(o 

)"2.50 Bonibily 

£32.79!) 18 0 

Nov. 


Elect Enga(c(o) 

280 China 

37.5.54 .3 7 

• 

M 

Benjamin (o) 

450 1’ 

irt • 

.50,8.5(1 13 11 


9f M 

.losiah (o) 

400 B 

ly 

01.912 18 0 

Dec. 


Sidney (o) 

.500 * 


91,398 II 9 

' Tonnage is assumed. 

* The figures of exports are somewhat dilTerent for Ih^Old Co.’s .sliips in 
L. Bk. X, pp. 4)1-12. 
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Ref. for Exports. 

Ship. ^ 

Ton.s 

Destination. Cargoes. 

l)oc..L.Bk.X.,p. l.tS 

Graeedew (o) 

200 

Bay 

£34 386 11 6 

•fan. „ 

Nej)tunc (o) 

275 

Fort 

20,944 14 6 

„ XI, p. .‘hi 

London (n) 

400 

(^>ast^: Bay 

04,091 2 9 

„ X,p. 128 

Armenian Mert. (o) 220 

iSt. Helena 

7,925 12 4 

„ XI, p. 20 

Atitelo])e (n) 

408 

Bay 

02,931 8 11 

heb. „ X,p. i:hS 

E.l, Mert. (o) 

450 

,, 

.30,299 16 6 


Seeptre (o) 

200 

'Fort 

32,809 4 0 

„ XI,]). 20 

raves (n) 

520 

( kaivst Bay 40,981 9 ,.„8 

.. ,, 

Macclesfield (ii) 

280 

China 

Not staffed 

„ x,p. 128 

Bedford (o) 

750 

Surat 

82,704 7 8 


Hampshire (o) 

400 


41,097 18 8 

Xl.p.47 

Moiitneiie (n) 

410 


47,771 1 0 

„ X,p. 172 

Ruby (o) 

450 

i’ersia & 
Bombay 

40,053 7 1 

„ Xl,j». 57 

.liilian(n) 2<i0 

1000-1700 

Borneo 

8,703 13 10 

L. Bk. Xl,p 01 

Non IS (n) 

520 

Surat 

39,015 13 1 

„ X,p 172 

hh-ialenek (o) 

250 

,, 

42,351 0 5 

„ „ 220 

Lo\al Melt (o) 

400 

Bombay 

40,000 0 0 

„ XI,p.7(i 

RuokKiijr (n) 

250 

Surat 

29,120 0 0 

„ „ h!) 

'rriiml)all (n) 

.200 

Borneo & 
China 

12,074 0 0 


IL'riie (])) 

200 

India 

— 

Of L. Bk.X,p.2ll 

Ooslii^hl (p) 

200 

China 

— 

horrell (o) 

240 

Fort & 
f2iina 

38,120 0 0 


Wmitworlh (o) 

250 


38,080 0 0 

0. Bk.28. p 1)0 

K. William (o) 
(‘hambiT k'nii (o) 

tit)0 

Foit 

71,250 0 0 

2.50 

Bay 

51,055 0 0 

L Bk. X,p 211 

Madras (o) 

2.50 

Bombay 

h'ort 

t),300 0 0 


How land (o) 

400 

45,077 0 0 


Fam(‘ (o) 

420 

Bay 

09,277 0 0 

,, „ 270 

Colchester (o) 

400 

Fort & Bay 

(i8,885 0 0 

„ 270 

Anna (o) 

2.50 

Bay 

22,994 0 0 

212 

'I'.ivistock (o) 

7.50 

Surat 

73,713 0 0 

„ Xl.p. 115 

Baton (n) 

240 

China 

3,-500 0 0 


Tuscan Cal. (n) 

220 

( 'oast & Bay 

- — 

M Bin 

'I'ankerville (n) 

420 

00,950 0 0 

„ 140 

Somnu'i’s (n) 

48f) 

„ „ 

25,505 0 0 

„ 147 

I’anthei (n) 

2,50 

Borneo 

4,415 0 0 

157 

Liam])o (n) 

( ’anterbni v (n) 

100 

-lajian 

3,780 0 0 

,, 172 

2.50 

Foi t 

24,898 0 0 

„ 184 

Albemarle (n) 

1700-1701 

OJtl 

250 Surat 

Ships. 

24,177 0 0 

L. Bk. X,p. 212 , 

Maltha 

5,50 

Surat 

£01,754 

0. Bk. 28, ])]). 101, 205 

Nathaniel 

2.50 


1 5,000 i 

,. „ 125,125 

All vice Frifi. 

120 

Fort 

10,000^ 

„ ISO, ‘188 

IMiieniv 

400 


^ 50.000 1 

ft. Bk. X, p. 424 

• Dashwood 

220 

Coast & Bay 40,000 


“p” th'iiotes IVivato ships, “o” doiiotos Old (ht.'s ships, “n” 
denotes New (!o.’s nhips. The lif^un's of exports are somewhat different for 
the Old < 'o.’s ships in L. Blf. X, jip. 41 1 -12. 


^ I Money, 



Lfyt 0J4 SJIIPS ;ir)7 


Ref. for Exports. 

Ship. * 

'15)113. 

0 

l)e.stination. 

Cargoes. 

C. Bk. 38, ^p. 1()5, li3 

IkMlfoid • 

750 

Bai* 

i: 100,000 

»» >> 

Sulnev 

47.5 

China (X: Coast 

oo.ooo 

,, ,, ,, 

NorthiiinhorlaiK 

2.50 


35.000 

,, ,, ,, 

Hanipshiiv 

375 


1)0,000 

. „ p.H)(5 

Ijot nl ('ooko 

330 


42.313 

,, ,, pp. 183, 188 

Dutelie.ss 

450 


(iO.OOO 

» M 

..lo.siah 

5(K) 

Cliin.i A: Bay 

1)0,000 


Nt'w Conipaiiji'.s 

Slups. 


L. Bk. XI, p. 2(»2 

Bontco* \ 

• ...... 

Boj neo 

3.374 

„ 211 

Kism;^ E.iglo J 

1,00 

B.iv 

10,000.: 

„ „ 233 

SiNiliud 

:^lo 

( 'Inna 

31.203 

„ 228 

l)isfo\ I'l V 

.500 

Mocha 

(;.3(i7 

„ 24(i 

Sa rail ( ial. 

275 

China 

50.1; 1 1 

„ „ 2ir, 

(’luiia .Mi'it. 

170 

„ 

20.02:; 

„ 233 

Bi.sing Sun 

1 10 


I5.(;73 

„ „ 2(i0 

StuMlIicin 

3.50 

< 'oast Bay 

Sl.llll 

„ „ 2.")3 

jNeptune 

200 

( 'Inna 

311,185 

„ „ 27.', 

Beng.il Melt 

.300 

( 'oasl 

80,005 

„ 278 

Dcuravc 

.300 

Coast B.iv 

00,700 

„ „ 2<)1 

K.iIIm'IIIH' 

405 

B.i\ 

12.000 

„ „ 285 

Su.ssanna. 

3.50 

Sin.it • 

:!3,583 


1701-1702 





Old Comjxtiiifs 




C. Bk. 38, pp.22() 21 

H('i lie 

1.50 

Boinl)<*v 

No! gi*\ en 

„ ,, 202 

liO\.ll Bliss 

.350 

Sin .it 


„ ,, 220, 225 

Aiiiieiiiaii Mi'il. 

200 

Bencoolen 

5,0002 

„ M 233, 211 

Auraii<.^/<'1, 

1.50 

< 'Inii.i A' Siiiat 


,, ,, ,, 

('h.uiiliei I’liji. 

3.50 

( 'Inn.i A Eoi 1 


„ „ 347, 352 

I'Meet l'5 i;i. 

270 

t 'lini.i iX. Sinai 

:io.ooo2 

„ „ 285, 348 

(V.lehestei 

4.50 

Bolt 

.50,01 M) 

M 

Went u oil li 

350 

Bay 

00,000 


Nciv ('oixjKtity s 

S/np.s 


L. Bk. XI, p. 203 

Behou 

1.50 

Sural 

13,047 

„ 207 

Upton tial 

180 

Bav 

20,551 

„ 373 

T.inkiu'ville 

000 

,, 

00,001 

,. „ 303 

Noms 

1,00 

Ba V k ( 'oast 

1 10,200 

„ * „ .320 

Ara 1)1.1 .Mel 1 

.300' 

Mo( liii 

0.401 

„ „ 388 

lieglinrii Kiig 

170 

Boi neo 

X'o kI uck 

„ „ .384 

I’aiitliei 

3.50 


10.307 

„ „ 300 

Edward iV Diidlei 

■ 300 


■1,082 

„ 401 

Herne l''inr* 

200 

,, • 

4,0.30 

„ „ 317 

Maeeleslield Eiig 

310 

China 

4,300 

» „ 342 

Halifax 

»3.50 


40,880 

„ „ 3.58 

Maeeleslield ( l.il 

2.50 


35,030 

,, • ,, 335 

Uantet luirv 

3.33 


34,423 

„ „ .3.53 

Robi'rt k 

2.30 


.3.5,040 


X'nthaniel 

• 


•- 

„ „ 3.5.3 

Union 

140 

- 

20,743 


^ Tonnage is assumed. Morie^. 
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* Neir Compunt/s Ships. 


Kef. for Exports. 

Ship. Tons. 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

L. Bk. XI, p. 415 

Katherine 

495 

Surat 

£41,190 

„ „ . 417 

Mary 

408 


35,298 

„ „ 407 

Samuel & Anna 

300 

Borneo 

2,500 


United Company s 

Shi} 

)S. ■ 

ft 

C. Bk. 38, p. 32,3 

Howland 

400 

Surat 

60,000 

,, ,, pp 309, 4IS 

Herald 

230 

,, 

10,000 

L. Bk. XII, p. 112 

Mary 

.300 

Borneo 

4,184 

„ „ 119 

Seatord 

240 


3,129 

„ M 89 

(iueen 

320 \ Beneoolen 

16,016 

„ 89 

Anna 

350 j 

,, 

,, 

Marine, 7 05 A 

Kapier 

— 

,, 


(’. Bk. 39, j) 12 

( Jlouecster Fri^. 

350 

,, 

6,001) 

B. Bk. XII, p. 0 

Northumberland 

250 

(Tina& Bay 

16,. 345 

., ., 10 

Sidney 

400 

{'hina& Fort 

20,195 

25 

.Mon(a<iue 

400 

China k Surat 

16,504 

!! " 30 

Sireathem 

350 

China k Mocha 

10,097 

„ .. 19 

Dutchess 

450 \ Bay 

30,000 

Marine, 593 A 

'I’avistoi k 

750 J Foit 



1703-1701. 




L. Bk XI 1,1). 128 

.fosiah 

500 

Surat 

40,103 

I5l 

Aliincdon 

400 

,, 

30,9()6i 

.. 258 

West moi eland 

.340 


46, .507 

,. .. 227 

Mai tha 

.550 

Coast il’ Bay 

73,768 

„ ,. 237 

Seipio 

3.50 

,, ,, 

61. .548 

aaa 

Ne))f line 

275 

,, ,, 

47,139 

!. 202 

I'aiton KrifX. 

.3.50 

( 'Inna & Surat 

29,797 

„ „ 184 

lioyal ('ooke 

330 

China it Fort 

30,0()1 

„ „ 193 

Herne 

350 

China it: Bay 

30,043 

„ „ 247 

I'Vatliei stone 

180 

St. Helena k 

4,175 

„ ,. 271-73 

Ca'sar 

380 / Borneo 

12,281 

„ .. 207 

Lo^al Melt. 

420 

Beneoolen 

11,842 

„ 279 

1 lover 

180 


5,447 

„ „ 213 

Donegal 

240 

Mocha 

11,935 

„ 100 

Kent 

350 

China 

41,449 


1701-1705 



. 

L. Bk. XII, p. 450 

Jlampshiie 

370 

Surat & Ben- 

406* 




eoolen 


„ y5 

Frederick 

350 

Surat 

15,932* 

„ XIII, p. 347 

F 11 rope 

300 

Surat k Brnsia 

25,938 

„ Xll, p. 397 . 

Went irvoi III 

350 

Bengal 

39,573 

„ 449 

Loy. Hester 

3.50 

Bengal k Ben- 

38,169 




eoolen 


„ „ -W • 

Somers 

480 

Fort & Ben- 

60,727 

^ 

' 


eoolen 



J L Bk XIII. p 347, states the sum to be £39,989 
2 L. Bk. XI I/, p. 347, inentjoiis £57,058 on these two ships 
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Bef for Exports. 

Ship. , 

Tons 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

L. Bk. XII, p. 28t> * 

Arabia iWert. 

150 

Mcj^’lia 

£8.003 

M „• 357 

rathcrino 

200 

Borneo 

5,880 

„ „ 328 

Loyal Bhs.H 

350 

China & England 30,507 

„ „ 300 

'rodmgdon 

350 

Batavia & China 

11,815 

„ » 430 

PhuMiix 

350 

Persia &'Bcn- 
eoolen 

21), 470 

„ „ * 311 

, Panther 

350 

Borneo 

10,110 

. „ „ 314 

Nathaniid 

250 

Beneoolen 

2,500 

„ 357 • 

•lane Kiig. 

240 

Banja r 

1,020 

M „ 357 

Blenheim 

• 

1705 -1700 

280 

10,007 

L. Bk. XI 1, p. 557 

Indian Kng. 

*100‘ 

Bombay 

140 

„ „ 544 

Anrang/.el) 

450 

,, 

47,215 

„ 507 

'I'ankervillc 

425 

I'kirt 

80.810 

„ „ 535 

Halifax 

350 

Bay 

55,021 

„ „ 481 

Liam})o 

130 

M oelia 

8,302 

,, ,, 4()8 

Oley I'rJg- 

180 

China 

28,120 

„ „ 570 

Carlton Krig. 

275 

Borneo 

10,8.55 

„ „ 554 

lattle London 

1.30 

Private ship 

3,000 

„ 554 

(Jrcatei London 

1700 1707 

()20 

4,000 

L. Bk. XU, p. 001 

KdwanU'l 1)0(11(0 

’300 

Bmu'oolen 

8,041 

„ Xlll, pp. 48, 54 

Koelo'^ter 

350 

,, A Helena 

1.3,158 

„ p. 11 

String('i (!<d 

220 

China A' England 23,781 

118 

Norlliuinlx'rland 

250 

Boi neo 

0,!)20 

M 5»4 

Bomb.iy Kiig 

300 

.Mocha (It Bom- 
bay 

‘kl 10 

< ) M “ “ 

Kent 

.350 

China <V Fort 

45,080 

„ „ BH) 

SI . ( Jeoige 

420 

Ba\ »V’ Fort. 

73.25() 

„ „ 71 

How land 

400 

73.32.3 

„ „ 70 

Dntclu'ss 

1707-1708 

4.30 

.1 M 

73,00!) 

L. Bk. XlU,p.250 

Strealhem 

350 

Foit 

55,0(;8 

„ 251 

Litclitield 

420 

,, 

t)2,400 

„ . -i^44 

Somoi .s 

480 

,, 

73,103 

337 

DospaU li 

110 

,, Advice vess(4 

„ 284 

11 01 lie 

3.50 

Bay 

55.045 

,, 284 

Montague 

400 

,, 

5!),804 

„ „ 300 

'Favihlock 

050 

Bombay 

02,080 

„ „ 370 

Abingdon 

400 

32,435 

„ 371 

Went w orl li 

350 

,, 

8,480 

„ 373 

West mon^laiid 

320 


12,1.55 

„ „ 130 

Seipio 

350 

Borneo 

1 1,210 

„ „ 150 

Anna 1 

350 

• ” 

12,044 

„ „ 185 

Donegnll • 

240 

( 'hina & Mo( ha 

13,(;i0 

„• „ 203 

Toddington 

230 

China & England .3(),200 

„ „ 287 

Keeoverv 

330 

Banjar 

11,200 

„ 372 

Elect I'Vig. 

330 

,, 

%')8.3. 

„ „ 171 

Herbert (Ink 

210 

.Mocha 

10,051 


( Tonnage i.s as.sunied, 

• 




3(i() LIST OB' SlIlPS 

« ... 

The Ijist of the Company’s shii)S which returned home from t 

Indies as far as the^samc could be traced from the Records : — 

Year. 

1001 All the ships despatched duritif' those years h.y the Adventurers of 
to the .Separate Voyages, wdh the exception of the Susan, Ascension, . 

1014. Union and the Trade’s Increase, safely returned home. 

1015. Hope. 

1010. Gift, Lion. 

1017. Dragon, Peppercorn, Rxpedition, Glove, Globe. 

1018. (Charles, Hope. 

1019. Little .lanie.s, Bull, Anive. 

1020. Hose, Lioni'.ss, Francis, Supply. (G. Bk. 4, p. 507.) 

1021. Eoyal ■lames, Umcorn, (G. Bk 5, pp. 94, 97.) 

1022. Hart, Roebuck, Charles, Eagle, Star, Palsgrave. (G. Bk. 5, pp. 

447, 404. 

1022. Le.s.ser .lames, London, .Tonas, Lion. (G Bk. 0, pp 1,22,93.) 

1024. Eh/abeth, Dolphin, E.xchange. {('■ Bk. 7, pp. 42, 85.) 

1025. Wilham, Ble.ssing, Ruby, Discovery, .M<ion. ((‘ Bk. 7, p. 117.) 

1<)20. Charles, Hart, .lames Royal, .lonas, Alary, Star, Stout. 

l()27. Expedition, London, Ridormatioii. 

1028. Discovery, Dolphin, Eagle, Morns, Ghiistopher, Palsgrave, William. 
102'.). Blessing, Exchange, Expedition, Hopewell, Hart, Jonas, Mary, 

♦ SpeedweV, Stai. 

Ki.’lO, London. 

1031 Charles, Discovery, .lon.is, Reformation, Sw.dlow. 

1032. London, Palsgrave. 

1033, Blessing, llofiewell, .lames, Jewell, Star, William. 

1034 Dolphin, Exchange, Mary, 

1035, .lonali. Hart. Swan. 

1030. Palsgiave, Reformation, Discovery. 

1037, London, AVilliam, .lew ell. 

1(538. None. 

H)39. Swan, Advice, Mary. 

1040. Discovery, London, William, Reformation. 

1041, Ga-sar, Grispian, .lonas, Swan, Hopewell. 

1042 Mary, Whlliam, London. 

1043. Grispian, Aleppo M., Reformation, Ulysses, Blessing. 

1044. Mary. . 

104.5. Grispian, Dolphin. William, Blessing 
1(540, Eagle, Mary. • 

1047. William, Uly.sses, Dolphin, Endymion. ^ 

1(548. Mary. Eagle, (/reyhound. Antelope. 

^(549» ( folden Fleece, Aleppf) M., William, Dolphin, Bonito, Advice, Supply. 
1(5.50. Endymion, Bles.snig, Eagle, Ruth, (Jreyhoimd, Farewi'll, Anne. 

](551, Love, William#(4 Fleece, Lioness. E 1. Alerc(iaiit, 



List. OK SHIPS IKil 

1052. Kaj'le, Aleppo M , Anno, Woloomo. 

1055. Sn^'rna .Mcroliant, K.i. haul, Lovo. « 

1054. None. 

1055. Wcloomo, Kathorino, Eagli*. 

1050. E.J. .\[cr( hant, Eonsttint. Mort., .MorclLmt’.s .\tl\ontiiio.^ 

*1()57. Thrott Brothers, Endynuon. Maylloiioi , E.iule 

1058. Constantinople M^-chanl from Surat ; Katlu'i mo and .lonatlian fiom 
• ^ the Coast,; Coast iMmato, Cros hound. Vino, I’otor and .lane fr(mi 

the Coa.st; Moivhanl Advontuio. Botorination. 'I’wo Sisicts, 
William and John. Eittlo Eaijlo fifcuii Surat ; and Km^^ Koinando/, 
T)o\o and Eriondship moio tm tludr i\a\ homo (E. Bk. II. pp. 
145. 1 84 . En<;;. Ea.o., pp 150. 175 )• 

105'J. Blaokmoro, Eagh‘, Smyrna .Mon hant. (B. Bk. H, p. 255 ) 





AoaRsecH, 1)7 

’Abilor- J-{azz.il{, on Porsian trado, 
Hii. ; on itnporl dutu'.s, 42 n. 
Absorption of prt'cious mrtal.s in 
India, 38, 273 -75 

Abul Fazl, on Tatta, 11 n , Sind 
shipping, 12, situation ot l'*on 
gala, 2(); oiiHoouly, 27: (’iislonis 
duties, 42: on jiainting, 11 n , 
wages of a gunner and a sailor, 
52 n. 

Abyssinia, her trade and sla\es, ,5 b 
Aohm, trado wdh India, 24 ; 
Jliiteh factory, 57 n ; shijiping, 
280 11. 

Adams, William, on dapan trade, 
37 n. 

Aden, trade with India, 0 7 
Africa, trade, 4 (i , tonn.igi*, 270 
Agra, trade with 'I'atla, II , tiade 
with Surat. 17, Knglish lactor\, 
50 n. ; calicoi'.s. 50 n 
Ahrnedabad, ('hea|ni('ss, 30. lOng- 
lish factory, 50 n 

Aix-la-dhapclle. Peace of, 210 n , 
240 

Ajmerc, English laid(n-y. 50 n 
Akbar, porcelain with, 34 
Aleppo, trade with Ormnsaml Imba, 
O-IO ; caray^ns to, 0 n 
Alton, >1., 257 n 
Amber, Dutch monopoly, 100 
Anglo-Indian ndalions, early re- 
.siilts of, 84 -87 
Areca, trade in, 23 
Armenians, the, their part in Persian 
trade, 143 , 

Asiatic trade, I’ortnguisc restiaints, 
47-50 ; I’ortugucsc ojipressions, 
48 n. , English share in, 7!) 81 ; 
Eu^pcans in, 80, 80 -87, 1 03 05 , 
profits in, 80, 81-89 ; restriction.s 
on, 105-07 ; Indians e\< hided 
from, 168 ; profits in, 109-71 ; no 
data for growth during 1708 57, 
227 


Aurang/eb. on (he nayal su[)romacy ‘ 
(•f tlie Knglish, 253 
AyenanI, Charles D', on bullion 
expoits, I2(i 


Pahai, yaliK' of, 204 n 
Baines, K, cotton mamilactiiies of 
Kngland. 250 n 

Balame of tiade, method, 180-87, 
214 

Balasore. .shipping of, 28| n. 

Balbi, on “ catanu'ioni.’' 21; flc- 
scnption ol th(‘ Near Kast, 30 n. 
Bantam, its tr.uh', 32 
Baibo^a, Duaiti', on Klliiopia, 5 n., 
etc . .shi|)ping, 280 n. 

Barict, Williarti.*»n hoisi's, 9 ii.t 
Bai ros, on ( 'haul, 1 8 
Basscin, shipbuilding, 17 18, 51 n. 
Bassora, 9 

Batayia, prosperity of, 175 
Benda. Islands, 31 

Bengal, “Paiadi.se of Nations,” ov- 
tent and nature of tnule, 2l» 27 ; 
exports, 28. inijioits, 29; mus- 
lins, 2!) ; silk trade, 42-40 ; 
shi|)ping, 281 11 . 

Bengala, situation, 20 n ; silk, 99 
Bills of exchange, 214 
Birds’ lu'sts, Dutch nionojioly, 100 
Bombay, Armenians at, 142 ; trade 
of, 217-19; freiglits to. 239; 
ships to, 352- 59 
Book of Itates, ,397 
Boothbv, Kichard, 81 
, Borneo, products i<f, 33 
Boughlon, Dr., 9t) 

BrVsh Musiyim Manu.si ripts, eon- 
.silted, see Bibliography 
Broach, yarn inye.sf ment at, 103 
Broadcloth, 1^11. 133 
Brookehaven, 9!) 

Bruce, John, 71 n. 

Bullion and com, export of, see 
] Export Trafle 

f # * 
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C^alico, origin of, 21 
Calicoes, sale monop/ilisod by the 
Dutch, 194; imports from 1098- 
1700, 193 -94, 308-9 
Calicut, rivalry with Cochin, 21 ; 

city and its trade, 21 
(^ambay, manufactures, 13 ; llar- 
bosa, Polo, Conti, Nikitin, Var- 
thema on Cambay, 13 n., 14 n. ; 
trade, 14-15 n. ; description of 
the city, 14-15 ; exports and im- 
ports, 15 ; excellence of manu- 
factures, l(i; tonnage, 10; ship- 
ping, 280 n. 

(!amoens, on Malacca, 31 
Camphor, great demand of, 33 n. 
(Hinton, silk, 97 ; shipping, 280 n. 
Caravans, to Aleiipo, 9, 9 n. ; of 
ships, 51 n. 

(•arrying trade, extent and profits, 
81-84; profits after 1 0(50, 109- 
71 ; restrictions relaxed, 171 
Cartwright, .lohn, on Alopju) traile, 
10 n ; on Persian products, 
10 n. 

Catamarans, 24 

Ceylon, the “Pearl Island,” pro- 
dun* ts and t riffle* of, 22 23 ; 
manufaiitures of, 23 n. 

(Charges at various settlements, 
215 

Chaul, trade and manufactures of, 
18 

Chety of Malabar, 37 n'. 

Chickinos, value of, 14 n. 

Cliild, Sir Josiafi, consumption of 
pepper, 90, 1 48 ; benefits of 

Eastern trade 

China, produce, exports and im- 
ports of, 34-30 

('hiiiawarc, with Akbar, 34 ; prices 
of, 34 n. 

Chittagong, 20 n. 

Chronologist, East Indian, 204 n. 
Cinnamon, export to Portugal for- 
bidden, 20 ; prices, 21 
Clove Islands, the, 31 ; cloves, pro- 
duced in, 31 ; imports of, 01 ; 
profits in, 89 

Coastal trade, discouraged by the 
Company, 1 08 09 • rates of 
freights in, 109-70 ; profits in, 
- 170-71 

Cochin, city and its commerce, 22 
Cochin China, products of, 30 
Cocks, Richard, 97 


Coffee, general use in Asia, 107 ; the 
rise of coffee trade during 1658- 
1708, 153-54 ; imports during 
1711 -00, 197; prices of, 197 n. ; 
exports, 307--8 ; duties on, 320-27 
Coke, Roger, his books against the 
Company, 1 23 n. 

Colombo, 22, 85, etc. 

Conti, Nicolo, on Indian merchants, 
281 n. 

Copland, Rev. Patrick, do.scription 
of Hurat, 10-17 
Copper, 109, 132, 222, 318 
Coral, imports of, 112-15; struggle 
for freedom of trade in, 112-15; 
prices, 132, 135 

('oromandel, products and trade of, 
23-20 

Cossimbazar, silk investments at, 
145 

(Vtton, raw, imports into England 
and prices, 102, 157 
Cotton goods, excellence of, 13, 25, 
29 ; kinds of, 28 ; places of 
manufactures, 29 n., 140 n. ; 

sketch of trade, 92-94 ; quantities 
ordered in 1(558-04, 139 ; m 1009- 
72, 140 ; rapid devcloi»mont of 
trade, 140 ; exjiortod (piantitieH 
in 1073-83, 140 ; in 109(5-97, 141 ; 
m 1(598-1710. 193-94, 308-9 
Cotton yarn, prices and exports, 
103-4, 158-59, 312-13 
Courteen (Company, (55, 00, 08, 74, 
234 

Crusados, value of, 44 n. 

(kistoms duties, in India, 42 ; 
duties collected on the (‘oro- 
mandel coast, 43 n. ; revenue 
from, 269-71, 33C ; values fixed 
for, 300 


Dabul, 18 

Dacca, shipbuilding, 51 
Daman, 17 

/fames, .Mansol L., on Bengala, 26 n. 
Danes, the, trade of, 07 
Danvers, 334 

Data for making comm.ercial history, 
117, 182-89 

Diamonds, manner of finding, 29 n. ; 
Dutch monopoly of, 166 ; imports 
of, 200, 312-13 

Digges, Sir Dudley, on export trade, 
66 
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Dimity, 312-13 * 

Diu, trade. 12 • ^ 

Diiil or Bebul, situation of, 1 1 n , 
19 

Dominion of the seas, Portuguese. 
47-50 ; English, 2.53 
'Drugs, Arabian, 53; liulian, 
201 * 

Dutch trade, the, from 1599 KKiO, 
•\»75 ; comparison * with English 
trade, 7<i ; dividends in, 77 n. ; 
view of, during IIJOO 1710, 175 7 , 
extraordinary profits in, I7<i, 
shipping and trade, 177, com 
parison with Indo- English trade, 
177; during l7l0-()0, 22S 29 . 
Dutch and English dividmids com- 
pared, 225; Dutch dividcmds 
from 1()05-17S0, 22!) n ; ])ro- 

gross of, from 1599-1759, 2S!) 91 , 
prices of Dutch Co’s slock. 291 

East India Company, trade from 
1001 “57, 53; Separate \'o\ag(*s. 
71-72; Joint Stocks. 72 -75; 
success over other ri\als, S4-(S7 . 
imports and cxjiorts, KH 110, 
Company’s busimss dc'pnssc'd, 
117; Company opposed, 123 n, 
pamphlets against, 123 24 n ; 
diviclends earned. 172 -75; ])io1its 
of the English and Dutch, 175; 
bonded debt, 174, stocks and 
assets, 17H-H1 , revenui's liom 
Fort St Ceorge, Koit St DaMd’s, 
liombay and Persia, IHOn ; 
divideiuls paid, 215; pamphlets 
against the Company, 25() ; ex- 
ports in l(iOJ-19, 2S2 ; trade 
tigures fo» 1024 29. 2<S4 , 

eijuipmont of the ships of, 325 , 
sln])ping of, 331-4)1 
East India trade, beneficial, 119, 
120 n ; versus total trade, 225- 
27 ; (histom revenue more than 
bullion exports, 271 ; benefits 
from, 272-74 • 

East India stock, prices of, 3 It) 
Edgar, William, on the method foi 
gauging ships, 242 n ; on duties, 
2(W n. 

Elephants, trade and prn'es, 23 
Elizabeth, navy, 232 ; merchant 
marine, 232 33 ; discriminating 
duties on foreigners, 2,55 
England’s Almanack, 134, 333 


^English manufactures, growth of. 
200; under protection, 204-05; 
exports of cotton manufactures. 
204 11. 

Export trade, during 1001 10, .54, 
2S2; 1011 21,' *55 .5S. 2S2 S3 ; 

l()21-30. 01 t;3 ; IbJl 40. 00. 
2S5; 1041 -51.08, 2S0; 1()51 .57. 
09, 2S0 ; 1001 57. tl!) , lO.'tS 07. 
118 -19. 2!)(). .344 10; K.OS 81. 
120 21. 2!)0. 340 -51 . KiSl 1710, 
IW . 10,58 1707. 122, 125 ; I09S 
1710, 121 n ,298; 1708 .57,208,317 
Ex])«rts, 01 ; bullion, 120 ; dis- 
tribution 111 \ariou.s icntrcs. 120 
29, 2!)8 -99, \alueof, 130, 131 n. ; 
character of, 1.30 32 , incrihan- 
dis<) and bullion exporfi'd, 208 ; 
(listiibutioii of, 209, (|uantilics 
of, 210 24; sale \alucs ol. 211 
12; balance of tiadc. 213 . total, 
21t) ; distribution of. 210 li); 
natuH* of. 219 24 ; in pc.u c and 
war, 221 ; relation to tot.il Iradi*. 
225-27 : I'Xjioits to India diiinig 
lo.58 170!), 2!)0-!)8 , distnbution 
of, 299, .300, 317 -18 

• • * 

Pactoncs. Knglish and Dutili up to 
1010, ,50 57 n 
Famine in Indi.i, (>5 
k’nrining .system, of indigo, 95 ; of 
saltjH'tre. 200 
Finch, William, 5 n. 

Fit(*h, Pal})h, !) ii , 51 n , etc. 

Florins, 75, 192, 228, 28!) !)| 
Fon.seca, J. N., on tli(> ju'icc of 
pepper exported, 15. 15 n. 

Fort St David’s, 157 
Foster, William, vni, 88 n 
Frankincen.se, tiadc* in, 0 n. 
Fic'clerick, C . on horses, !) n 
Freights, 230, 2.38, 23!) ; rules tor 
fieighting ships, 250 , statistics 
from I (>20 to 1700, 321 -23 
French, the, fall of, 230 31 ; trade* 
for 172,5-71, ^>31 ; returns oi 

i rade. ,318 19 
a*r. Dr. .Ijihn, 81 , etc . 
ke, Christopher, 1 08 n. 

(Jastatchi, lli Ciacopc* di, on sitiia- 
tion^if Ib'ngala, 20 n m ^ 
tJinger, export to Poitngal pro- 
hibited, 20 
tlinghanis, ;fl.3 
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Gladwin, on ^customs duties, 42 n. India Office Records, see Bibli- 
“(joa, Golden,” 19; city, population,^ o/^raphy, ix f 
trade, shipping of, 19 ; decay of, India Stock, prices of, 120* 

175 Indian Ghristians, 5 n. 

Godolphin, Lord, ISI Indian industries, greatness of, 13-14 

Golconda, (>7 . • Indigo, c,xports and prices of, 94 -OO ; • 

(iold, Dutcininonopoly in, I0(i boom and slump in indigo trade, • 

Goods, rated, 2t»tl n. ; unrated, 144 47 ; prices and profit of, 150 ; 

2(i() n. Java, 15/; West Indies, 157; 

Grant, James, on tin* prosperity of imports during l708-()(), 20/)'’' 

the Deccan peasantry, 275 314 15 

Guinea st.ulls, 312 -13 , Indo-Asiatic trade, captured by 

Gujerat, Polo’s and Monfarl's do- Europeans, ]()3-()9; jirofits in, 
seriptions, 13 n. , 109-71,292-93 

Gujiirats, their ships, 52 Interlopers, 117, Dd, etc. 

lion, 109, 135, 222, 318 

Hakluyt Society, Publications, see Ivory, imports of, 4, 5, 23, 29, 
Bibliography, \ 115-1(>, 131 

Hawkins, William, fouiuh'r of the 

English trade 111 India, 53, 51 Jahangir, his abolition of transit 

Herba cloths, exccllenc<> of, 28 n. duties, 42 

llobson-Job.son, 9 n , etc. Japan, trade of, 3(’>-7 

Hoogly, situation and trade, 27 Java, produce and trade, 32; 
Horses, Portuguesi* inonojioly, 9; Dutch and English in, 53; 

prices and duties, !) n. English trade in, 54 

Joint Stocks, I'lrst and Second, 72 ; 
Tnihof, van, on Dutch decay, 228 Third, 73 ; I’mirtli, 74 ; United, 

Imjiort duties, in th^ .’\Jogui Empire, 7 1 
42 ,* in England, 255 75 Jourdain, on Aden, 7 ; on Gambay 

Import trade, during I(i0l-I0, 54; tradi', 15 n. ; on Dabnl, 18; on 

Hit 1-29. 58 59; |()2I-39, <>1 92, Bengal boats, 51 n. 

94; 1931 -40, 9(), 287 ; 1941 -57, Jungos, 27 
287; 1()58-1707. l3()-39 ; 1998 

1707, 137 n., 138; 1708 58, 189 Kautila\a, the, on cotton fabrics. 

93 29 n. ; on silks, 34 n. ; on ({uick- 

Imports, character of, 54 ,55 ; silvi'r, llOn : on coral, 112 
advantages of Eastern trade, 5()- Koper. on situation of Tatta and 
58, 92 ; (luantitiiis and prices of, Dnil, 11 n. 

59 II,, 91; opposition to, 120; 

sale prices of, 189-91 ; official, Lahore, 11 ; indigo, ftl-9(> 

191-92; relation to total im- Langhain, on import duties, 299 

])orts, 225-2t) ; pepper imports, Larin, value of, 8 ii. 

294-9.5, .307 ; cloth, 301 ; tea, Lauribunder, situation and im- 
302 ; indigo, 303 ; for 1999 1700, portance, 1 1 
304-5 ; for 1998-1790, .307 15 Lead, 10!) -10, 131, 132, 13.5, 222, .318 

[ndia. trade with Africa, 4-() ; with Lediard, 'riiomas, 334, 335, .3.37, 338 

Arabia, t)-7 ; v\ith Ormus and Levant Company, decay of trade, 
Aleppo, 9-10; with Persia. 10; 84, 141 ; their rates of tonnage, 

liberty of conscience in, 37 ; tpe 249 

sink of precious metafs, 38 ; hij[)h Liberty of conscience in India, 37-38 

.standard of living in, 39-40 ; Lithgow', William, on Aleppo 

slavery in, 40-42; 'trade with car.ivan, 9n. 

Port^’gal, 43 -50 ; shipping, 50- Luillu'r, Bieur, on profits of Asiatic 

.52; Dutch monopolies in, 1()9- trade, 171 

97; riches of, 274 75 ; foreign Lungees, 313-14 

trade of, 279 ; shipping of, 279-81 Linschoten, J. H. van, 5 n., etc. 
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iMacj^rej^or, 71 n., n., 90, 172 ii., 

18(1, 188, 210. 22r>,;i3;i 
Ma(’i)hor.s()u, David, 71 n., 90* 

172 n. 

. Miihahhar.ita, llto, diajdiaiums 
. 84 n. 

■ ilalaliar, poHs, products aiuf trade, 
20 ; pc(ij)l(*, 20 u 
Malacca, its importatu-c, ftO ;{| 
lyMiiya Aicliipcla^o. r^A 
MalTlives, the, trade ol, 22, i:{t). 

279 

Malyncs. de, (il n. 

Mandelslo, 81, |0(>, etc. 

Manohar Dass, 9.5 
Marco Polo, d('S( nption of (iuj(‘ial, 
1.1 n. ; e\(.ellenc(' of cotton uoods. 
25 

Ma.sulipatam, histoiy and extent ot 
trade, 24 -25 

M(‘fals, e.xpoits ol, 109 II. 228 
Milhiirn ine<irrec(, .54, 71 n , 90, 
172 n., 187, 18.S, 210, 2.S2 
Mill, James, 71, 81, 222 
Mocha, key of Indo- European ti.idc, 

0 ; trade with India, 7 
Mocipiet, Jean, (antoii .shippnie, 

280 n. 

Moluccas, 31 

Monfarl, Monsieur dc, 5i)., etc. 
Monopoly, of hor.ses. 9; cllecls of 
Portujrne.se monopoly, 18 ; ol in- 
digo, 95 ; pcfipi'i- monopolised, 
20; Dutch monopolies, h>«i-()7 
Moreau, (';esar, iSti, 188, 225 
Morga, De, on Manilla trad(‘, .81 
Mossel, Dovernor-Deneral, on l)ut( h 
deelme, 228 

Mozambique, trade of. 4 5, 49 
Multan, 1 1 

Mun, 54, .58, 01, f 7. 90 
Mundy, Peter, a(( ount of famim*. 05 
Muslims, diaphanous, 21 , duties on, 
328 ’ 


Narspur, shipbuilding ((uitre, 24 
Navigation Acts, 237 n , 255 
Navy, Knglish, 2.82 ; e\cellenc(» ol 
Company’s navy, 25 1 -.54 
Near Kast, the,' products and trade 
of, 2 “-30 

Negapatam, trade in me, 23 n. 

New East India Company, share in 
Oriental trade, 122-24, re- 
strictions on ])rivate tiade re- 


laxed by. 102-03. 171* effects of 
''competition with the old coin- 
pany. 102. *174 ; shipping of, 
355 58 , union of. 182 
Nil las, 313-14 

Nulniegs, eaily prolits ni, (d. 89, 
I hit( h nionopolv m, 100 

( HIk lal statistics, tlieii defects. I S2 
80 

( >lcaiuis. Adam, 97 n. 

0|)ni1n, Dutch monopoly, 107 
Oppenheini, M. measiiieincnl of 
tonifige, 2f,8 -1 1 
< h iss.i, I iad(‘, 20 n. 

Oinius, (ommenial imjioi lance of. 


P.iL'od.is, value of. 180 n 
P.iinliiigs, Indian and Emopean, 
Hindu and Moslem. I f n. 
P.dl.unpoK's. 313 -I 1 
Pai 1 1< iilai \ <)V ages, 73 
P.i(n.‘i. hist f.ictoiv, 98, s.ill- 
petic. KH. 200 . silk. I t3. 147 
Pa\ Ion, Walter, on Siml tr.ide. 12 ii ; 

on Cu|eral la^it^. 52 
Pc. Ills, Peisi.i, 8, Ce\!on. 22 !L3 , 
impoiteil, .85, 47, 79 n., 200 n. 
Pegu, 30 

Penniasi oes, impoils ol. .814 15 
Pepper. c\})orts and piues of, uji to 
D>57, 90 91 , pie.siM vation of 

pepper tiade, 147 .50 , Dull h 
rivalrv, 147. 202 n , matked 

piogtess III impoits, 148, hen- 
(oolcn, 149; Malab.ir, N9 .50; 
]>ii(es in India .ind Eiigl.iiid, 
1.50 n , Dutch monopolv. I07 , 
biiint bv the Dul( h. I()7 ; im- 
poi ts during I 7 1 1-00, 10.8 , ( ourse 
ol tiade fioin 1 021 to 17.50, 103 , 
|)ii<es in India and England, 2( 1 . 
pi olds, 204 n , dutie.s on. 328 
Peiiplus, the. 24, 94 
Persia, tiade with Ibiioiie and 
India, 1 1 

IVisihn silk, tiade sioiadic, 53, 
extmt ol ti.lde, 90 !).S . decline, 
14r-42 

Peisian \dvag(%, 73 n. 

Pett v, Sii,WiIliam, on the beneli^ of 
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Piece goods, names of, 28, 29, 50, 92, 
194, 292, 304~(), 313, 329; see 
cotton goods ' 

Pinkerton, 8 n. 

Pinto, on Acliin and Java shipping, 
280 n. ’ . 

Piracy, 21, *28, 113 

Pirates, 12, 117, Kil, 195, 334, 339 

Pliny, 5 n., etc. 

Portugal, exports of, 43 ; money ex- 
ports from, 45 ; volume and value 
ot trade, 49-47 ; jirivate t«ade, 
44 n. 

Portuguese, tlie, restraints on Asiatic 
trade, 47-48 ; o[ipiessions, 48 n. , 
Armadas, 48 ; shipping, 50 ; 
decay, 84 -8(i ; the poverty of, 
230 

l*ost loth way t, M. (J.. on French 
commerce, 202 n , 230 ii. 

I’recious stones, m (Vylon, 23 n. 

Prices, of horses, 9, 9 n. ; of 

xeraphins, 9n,, 22 ; ol ('lephants, 
23 ; of cottoiks, 29 ; of eunuchs, 
28; of China dishes, 34 n. ; oi 
(3nna cargoes, 39; low, 39; of 
slaves, 40-42 ; ol glass, 41 n ; of 
crusados, 4tn.,|; i')t pcpjier, 45; 
of rials, 5() ; of Indian goods, 
59 n. ; of Mamudies, 5!) ; of 
spices, 91, 89 ; ot jiepper, 90-91 , 
ot piece goods, !)2 ; ot indigo, 91 - 
99 ; of silk, 97-100 ; ot saltpetre, 
101 ; ot wool, 102 -3 ; of sugar, 
1(»5; oi metals, 109; of (puck- 
silver, 110-11 ; of coral, 114; ot 
ivory, 115-19; of Hengala silk, 
143; of pepper, 147, 150 n.; of 
cotIi*e, 153; of indigo, 15(); of 
tea and colfee, 199, 197 n. ; of 
pepiH'r, 204; of Indian imports, 
288; of pejiper, 294-95; ot tea, 
302 : ot indigo, 303 

I’rivate trade, struggle between the 
Comjiany and its servants, 77 79 ; 
permitted exjiorts and imports, 
78 n., 79 n., 190 ; restrictions on, 
159 -()1 ; restrT(-tions relaxed, 192, 
171 ; restrictions during the ’fust 
half of the eighti^enth c('n/airy, 
105-<i 

Prohibited goods, 194, 32(5 

^ Profyctive iiolicy, higher duties on 
Indian goods in 1990, 255; 

agitation against silks, 25(i ; 
heavier duties, 2 "7; silks pro- 


hibited, 258 ; « new duty on mus- 
lins, 259 90.; growth of English 
® manufactures, 290 ; -excise on 
calicoes, 291 '()2 ; more severe 
])tma!ti('s, 2()3 ; cotton manu- 
JaclipTS under [iroteidion, 294- 
95 ; duties on F. 1. (foods, 295--. 
9i) ; list ot prohibited goods, 329 
Ptolemy, ' on Cambay, 13 ; on 
aMasulipataui, 24 ; on the Hpi'’'^ 
Islands, 31 

Public PtKord Otlice, for Kecords 
eonsulti'd, see Bibliography, ix 
Puhlislied Kecords, see Bibli- 
ography, X 

Pyrard, 5 n., etc. ; on Indian in- 
dusti'K's and culture, 13 -14 ; on 
('haul, 18; on (loa, 19; on 
.Malacca., 31 ; on Indian shipping, 
151 

(Quicksilver, prices and epiantities 
imported into India, 110 -11, 131, 
132 

Baynal, Abb(', W. F., 188, 220, 230 
318 

IkliLini, tlu‘, tonnage, 52 n., 281 n. 
Bulls, pi ices in ( 'Inna and (foa, 39 n., 
59 
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Bivetl, William, on iMoclia trade, 9, 
7 n. 

Boe, Sir Thomas, on Laiiribunder, 
1 1 n. ; on private trade, 81 
Bog('is, ,}. E. T., 319 

St. Thome, 24, etc 
Sakaya Mum (fotam, 24 
Salhank, 10 n. 

Saltpetre, inpiorts ami prices of. 
lot), 10 1 ; Company's monopoly 
in England and India, 199-200; 
}»nces, 210 n.; quantities im- 
ported, 201, 307-8 
Sambrooke, on Twelve Voyages, 71 ; 
on Spice'S, 89 

Sanson. N., map of India, 29 n. 
Saris, -lolm, on .Mocha trade, 9 n. ; 

on China trade, 97 
Schewitzer, Christopher, 198 
Scott, W. H., 71 n., 73 n., 75 n., 133 
Shah -tahan, 113 
Shalhaftas, 314-15 
Sharpi'v, Alex., on Mocha trade, 9, 
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Sfiips, to India duriii" KiOl 57. 

; tr('i^htin;f of ships, L'.'Pii ; 
ships fent diiiinu KioS-lVO?, -i{7, 
during l7dS 57, li.'JS 4t» : statc- 
nu'iit of slu))s liom l(i5S-1757, 

240 ; nudhods ot iiK-asiirciiienl, 

241 45 ,, un((‘rtanil.\ ^>1 lonnai^o, 
:4:{l 55 ; captains ‘ftf, 554 57 , 
nanios of. 5;{4 (11^ 

Sliipbuilding, 17, 24*, 51 ii , 255 
Shipping, in India, 50 52, 27!) SI , 
m England, 255 , sliijijnng cm- 
jiloyi'd in Easlcin trade, 255 40, 
(lifliculties in shi])|iing statistics, 
2S5 , statistics 1(11 l(i5S Si. 20S . 
for I(1S2 1707 , 500. ictniiis lot 
KiOl 1707 , 525 21 , c(jnipnicnl. 
525 . discri'pancics in shipping 
stiilislns, 551 5.5, \aln(' ol 
sliippini/ st.itistics, ,551 55, list 
ot sliijis, ,551 50. ships icliirncd, 
.500-01 

Silk, law. ('hincsi' .ind I’cisiaii. 07 . 
liencal, OS -itO, prii cs ol, 00 n . 
decline 111 the tiade ol. 1 11 . 
estiaoidinai \ dc\ elo|)nient in 
Ilennal silk tiad(‘, I 12 -40 ; kinds 
ot silk, 1 1.5 , tliiown, 1 15 ; 
ChiiK'se, 145, imports dm ini' 
1710 -tiO, 1!)S. Chiii.i. lOS, III 
vestments ot Eiiiopc.ins in. lOS, 
wionght, l!tS, .500, imjioits ol. 
5I0 -I I 
Smd. 11.12 

tSIaverv 111 India, 40 42, rviaid 
and \’allc on Indian sl.ive.^, 40 n 
Slaves, as s.ulois, .5. 5 11 ; Dutch 
mono}ioly in, 107 
Socotra, proiliicls and tiade, 5 
Sols, value of, ^4 n 
Soosevs. .50!) 

Sousa, SO 11 . 

Spam, imports into, 45 
Spiee Islands, the, 50 51, 270 
Spices, prices 111 India and England, 
SO: amounts and protits ot, SO, 
iMiin’s st.itement. wrong, !)0 T 
Maephei’son and others ineoruHt, 
00 , consumption in Engl.ind, !)0 , 
restrictions; 01 , destroyed hy the 
Dnflh, 01 n., 107-0S; imports 
of, 202 

Standard of living, .1!M0, 275 
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289-91 
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.5, 205 • 
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shijipmg, 2S0 n. 

Sui.it, comineiei.il iinpoi t.iiici' of, 
Hi 17 ; ceiitK* ot English li.ide, 
.5|{. .54 11 , t'omp.uiv s hiisiness, 
liO, ( 1 . 5 , (is , tr.ide I lolits, SO, S5 ; 
jiK'ce goods, 02 -0.5, indigo. 01; 
silk, iis; salt pel le, ICO . vain, 
J 05 . siig.ir. I05 . woollens, 107, 
niet.ils sol<l, |0!I, coial im]ioiled. 
1^* 15. shipping to. 127 50. 
20S-500, (oKon goods lioin, 
15!) II ; cotton liom, 157 ; \ain 
lioin, I5S; lieights Iroin ami to, 

I 70 . codec tiade di\ ei ted, I 07 . 

tieiLdits. 2,5(», 2.5s 5!l. 521 2.5. 

ships to, 257, 551 5.50, tiade 
s(.ltls(|(•^ ol, .Sl-SS. piolits 111 
Siir.it ti.ule, 202 05 

Swoid III. ides, impoiled, SS 

T.idetas, 511 15 

Tatt.i, (onimeni.il impoitiime ol, 

II 12 

T.iveiiiiei, E on the l*oi t iicui'sc 
po\ ei t y. S(» 

Taxes, III the t'.iin.itH , K! n : 
Tiimgha, 12 n , I’mIu v, 12 n. 

Te.i, us (‘ 111 Asia. 105 (» , beginnings 
ot te, tr.nh', 1.5(1 .55 , the loniam e 
ol. 1!)5 oti . le-expoits ol, 105 ; 
eolisumplion .iiid pi l< es ot, I Oti , 
dutii's on, .52(1 27 , u venue liom, 
550 

Ten \ . Ivdw.aid, on Indi.ui ik lies, 5S ; 
on Sin, it .shipimig, 52 ; on n.se ot 
(ollee, loti 

'rh(‘\<‘nol, on Smd ti.ide, 1 2 n 

'I'ln, exports, loO, 152, 51 S . Dutch 
monopolv, l(i7 

'I'olls, 42, 15 1 1 

Ton, shipping, 215, v.UMiig with 
eommoditv. 2 40- IS; lating in 
I (.5 1, 2 40 

Ton, weight, hist^i\ ot, 247 4S n , 
ton eiiuiv.ilents at v.iiioii.s 
oei lods, 2.5f) 51 

Tonnage, to*the East, 120, 2.4.1 40 ; 
value ot t(»nnag(‘ statistics, 241- 
15; jiet and gross, 244; ,Dom-^ 
ji.inv’s tonnage net, 2 45 ; rating 
of tonnage in HiOO, 2 Kin ; in 
lti54, 240 ; «n l(i42, 24S ; in 1051, 
249 ; in 1074-1800, 251-52 
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